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SE were bound from Lon- 
*,don to Australian ports 
by way of the ~~ Canal. 
Many vanished at Aden 
-going for good yee all 

| from the familiar glow of 
our ag oe to > the lights of a ship lying 
hard by. There was now no smoky 
sunset nor any outline of yellow rock. 
It was late of a hot, black night. All 
the lamps were out ashore: the dark was 
thick and wide. Warning points of red 
and green and yellow punctured the 
black: no more than that. In the windy 
shadows between—cleaving the mys- 
tery—yet revealing nothing more than 
swarthy glimpses—the little lights of the 
sampans twinkled and bobbed. And 
into this moving darkness—whence the 
voices of the boatmen, inimical to the 
imagination, baldly suggestive of the 
murderous savagery of that flaring Ara- 
bian coast we had come down—into 
this moist, moving darkness the India- 
bound folk followed their own paths and 
were never seen again. Each to his own 
mystery: they passed—and no curiosity 
could follow on into the shadows to its 
satisfaction. Some had not been Out 
before—wretched targets, these, for any 
shafts of contemptuous wit; but most 
were leave-expired persons, going back, 
wise and lofty; and a sorry company all 
these fellows had been, beneath the 
laughter and twaddle, with the taste of 
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Home still in their mouths 


and out of temper. 
Chere were captains 


melancholy 


there were ma- 
there were pink subalterns—the 
like of that—returning to their regi- 
ments and ponies and to the merciless 
social warfare; there were civil-servants 

glum, subdued, well whipped into 
reconciliation with their comparative 
inferiority; there were young men in a 
business way—of a cocky habit—going 
Out in bondage to the future, which 
might yield them, after fifteen years of 
servitude (said they), a decent compe- 
tency at Home. There were individuals 
more ahd truly superior: there were 
some even less considerable. An out- 
landish crew, truly—repugnant to the 
large, free ways of all frontier places: 
they had no Colonial attitude; they had 
no Western flavor at all. Off they went, 
that night, from the glow and litter and 
warm farewells of our decks—bag, bag- 
gage, and women-folk; and with them 
went some of the diverting aspects of 
the voyage. Here, truly, had been a 
great deck-load of divertingly keen and 
practised brutality—brutality without 
malice. Differences—doubtless of some 
important social sort not specifically 
manifest—had in these past weeks been 
accentuated among them with cold good 
manners and amazing impudence by 
folk of kindliest ways with their own 
familiars. 
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““Wouldn’t speak to me!” the Malay 
States Man of Business raged, a bale- 
ful eye on a stocky figure, departing, 
in comical little lurches, toward the 
gangway. ‘Shared the same room with 
him all the way from Marseilles,” he 
gulped, ‘‘and he wouldn’t speak to me! 
Wouldn’t even say good-morning!” 

‘‘Who—the Major-man?” 

“The damned cad!” 

By and by the young Cable Operator 
went over the side for shore. Aden was 
his destination. He had come in the 
accustomed way of his duty from God 
Knows Where 
some Island out- 
Station to this 
blistering desola- 
tion for God Only 
Knew How Long 

said he); and 
though he was only 
a boy—and though 
he had chosen this 
occupation for the 
sake of the great 
adventure of seeing 
the world—he had 
now no galety. He 
was, indeed, deeply 
disconsolate; an d 
it seemed to me 
then, regarding him 

and often in re- 
moter places—that 
Romance wears no 
pretty face under 
her shimmering 
veil. 


Here at Aden the 
Hook-nosed Noble- 
man departed—go- 
ing on a visit to 
some Indian Prince. 
He was a dark 
hawk; and so dark- 
ly had he hovered 

and so obscure 
were his designs- 
and so sinister and 
sudden were his 
swoops—and so 
black were his man- 
ners—and so churl- 
ishly had he dealt 
with his beautiful 





WITH THE RAJAH WENT THE DOMINIE 


young wife, with such cold, niggard 
courtesy (if any at all) —that he in- 
spired no friendly feeling. ‘Truculent 
young men sought occasion of quar- 
rel with him, on this account, and el- 
bowed him out of the way, and scoffed 
in his hearing, and generally frustrated 
him, but with no happier issue than to 
elicit a frigid indifference toward their 
saucy behavior; and all the women 
scorned him—almost all the women 
with such fine delicacy, however, in his 
presence, that he was fortunately not 
made aware of the true regard of many. 
Hence in the wake 
of the Hook-nosed 
Nobleman the Bib- 
ulous Relict went 
his perilous and un- 
happy way: he had 
lost his wife, poor 
fellow, not long be- 
fore, and he was 
now desperately en- 
gaged in easing his 
sorrow with cock- 
tails (before break- 
fast), whiskey-and- 
soda (morning), gin 
(afternoon), cham- 
pagne (dinner 
starboard lights 
(coffee), and what- 
ever sort of liquor 
or variety of con- 
coction he chanced 
to think of (before 
turning in). 

It is a poor stop 
sorrow—and some- 
what out of fashion; 
and in the case of 
the Bibulous Relict 
it seemed once more 
to fail. 

“You shouldn't 
be on the drink, old 
chap,” he would 
mutter, in sage and 
pious rebuke of his 
own conduct. 

Here the Amer- 
ican girls chattered 
good - by — bound 
hence to the sight- 
i seeing paths of In- 
dia. Wholesome, 
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THE HOT, 


pretty, merry creatures, these—their 
social experience disconcertingly ade- 
quate, their graces blooming uncon- 


strained. Their cup of popularity had 
overflowed: none more fair—none more 
winsome (said the knowing young sub- 
alterns in their own vernacular)—than 
these awfully ravishing American girls. 
“And are all American girls—such a 
jolly sort?) Really? J had no idea!” 

genuine amazement, naive condescen- 
sion. Here, too, the Young Rajah dis- 
appeared, returning from Eton —a 
brown, flatulent, ill-conditioned young- 
ster, inconsequential in European dress, 
but stalking conspicuous and with some 
new dignity, it seemed, when, east of 
Suez, according to the custom, he had 
put on his robes and turban. With the 
Rajah went the Dominie, of course—the 
preceptor of that young man. He was 
a favorite chap: he could at a moment’s 
notice draw a lightsome Yankee rag- 
time from the piano—most agreeably 
aggravating to the feet—for the boat- 
deck dances; and though grave enough 
in the cloth, and a proper Dominie in 


BLUE WAY TO COLOMBO 


























every respect, he had won the spurs of 
secular good-fellowship by turning up 
joyously ridiculous as an intoxicated 
Highlander, kilt, bonnet, crimson pro- 
boscis and all, at the masquerade under 
the big yellow moon of the Red Sea. 


At Aden we took the hot, blue way to 
Colombo. Coming now to the Indian 
Ocean, we expected refreshment from 
the yellow oppression and molten still- 
ness of the Red Sea. And there was 
refreshment. It was still sunlit and 
hot; but the wind blew free—and the 
days sparkled—and the ship no longer 
crawled like a sluggish river-boat, but 
ran lifting to the swell—and there was 
a good feeling of escape into airy, wider 
spaces. And somewhat more than mid- 
way of the passage we came close to 
the good green earth again. Here in 
the way lay Minicoy white beaches, 
curved, breaking reefs, waters of beryl 
and brown, vivid jungle and palm: all 
the flash and glint and greenery of a 
storied South Sea island. 
dun, clouded, far-away islands of the 
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DECK CRICKET WAS A REGULAR EMPLOYMENT OF THE AFTERNOON 


Mediterranean—after the low, wide 
sands of the Suez Canal and the barren 
shores of the Red Sea—Minicoy sprang 
all fresh and green and glorious from the 
sea. Here was no dusty shore—nor 
haze of distant land—nor barren coast— 
nor island in a mist of rain—but the 
living, fertile, familiar earth. A little 
schooner lay at anchor, snug between 
the white coral arms; and the shaft of a 
lighthouse, sun-soaked, glistened white 
against the blue and green of the world. 

To us passing by—going in good com- 
panionship from a world to a world—the 
situation of the light-keepers presently 
appeared in the appalling reality of its 
isolation. 

“‘A man who lives alone,” said the 
Gray Australian Manager of a Sheep 
Station, “lives in singular danger.” 

We inquired concerning this aphorism. 


“Once on an island off the coast of 
Victoria,” the Gray Manager explained, 
“T fell in with the son of a light-keeper 
who had trained his hair to lie in the 
form of a bird’s-nest.” 

There was some laughter. 

“It is perhaps something to laugh at,” 
the Gray Manager agreed, “but I assure 
you I| did not laugh at the time. ‘Young 
fellow, my lad,’ said I, ‘why don’t you 
cut your hair?’ 

“Why should I?’ said he. 

**Well, for one thing,’ said I, ‘it’s 
peculiar, isn’t it?’ 

“**Not too peculiar,’ said he. ‘It’s my 
own business, anyhow.’ 

“It may be your own business,’ said 
I, ‘but I assure you, ’pon my honor, 
that I never before knew a young man 
to tempt the birds to nest on his own 


head.’ 
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“By Heaven, that pleased him! 

“*Don’t you think,’ said I, ‘that it 
makes you rather ridiculous?’ 
“Well,” the Gray Manager declared, 
he thought it made him interesting! 
And do you know”—the Gray Mana- 
gers eyes now being wide with the 
wonder and horror of the thing—*'l 
couldn’t persuade the chap that it was 
at all out of the way for a young Anglo- 


“ 


Saxon to wear his hair in the fashion of 


a bird’s-nest? The more | jeered—and 
the harder | scolded—the better pleased 
he was with his invention. He had 
never been on the main-shore. ‘There 
was no bit or rein on his notions: life at 
the lighthouse had given him no stand- 
ards—nothing to conform to. I fancied, 
you know, that he was a bit off. [| 
wronged him. He was quite normal. 
That lad went away to school a pitiable 
ass, his bird’s-nest a perfectly sleek 
arrangement—but came back clipped 
like a sheep. And that’s the point of it, 
and the pity of it: the crazy directions a 
healthy man’s ideas will take when he 
lives too much alone. It’s lonely on the 
sheep-stations of the Australian back- 
blocks, too,” the Gray Manager went 
on, scowling. “‘A mob of human odd- 
ities there! Why, my God!” — the 
Manager’s voice rose to a queer pitch of 
nervous alarm—‘‘anything may happen 
to the man who lives too much alone. 
I used to think—back in the early days 
—sometimes, you know—that I was 
going a bit off myself. It frightened 
me. And I get in a blue funk still— 
when I recall those days.” 


There had come aboard at Marseilles, 
privately conducted by a weary little 
man, a tourist of gross looks but of 
amiable disposition and impeccable 
dietary habits. He was a foreign- 
American—a bulky, soiled, florid fellow, 
having a great neck, which rose sheer 
as a cliff from his fat back to his crown, 
and a slanting, narrow, corrugated fore- 
head, and pale eyes, set very near, over 
high cheek-bones. It turned out that 
he mystified us all, until, nearing 
Colombo, his revelations relieved us. 
There were odds that he was a brewer; 
there were odds that he was a meat- 
packer (this occurring to the English 
mind); yet he was neither the one nor 
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the other. Out of Marseilles 


doubtle 
to be ot consequence among persons 


consequence—he had made this boa: 
that though beginning life stark nak; 
in a mean neighborhood, without 

dollar, he was at that very moment 
sitting there in the Mediterranean su: 
light of that very deck—possessed of n 
less than Three Millions. “I work: 
hard,” says he, “and now I take n 
pleasure. No more business for m 
Mein Gott! Whew!” he groaned, in su: 
vital agony as to make 
“Business? — it’s awful!” And upor 
many of these Englishmen—the East 
going Englishman not being used t 
Americans and the Atlantic passage 

the announcement of this astonishing 
feat of accumulation had precisely th 
effect the American Millionaire in 
tended. 

It drew a quick, appraising 
momentarily respectful—glance to h 
very gross person; and it resulted 
momentarily—in a more moderate ton 

“Pretty fair, eh?” the American 
Millionaire would inquire, with a smac} 
of the lips, indicating ingenuous sel! 
satisfaction. ‘Three millions?” 

Rather! 

“Eh?” he demanded, his head cocked, 
his round face radiant. “That’s al 
right, ain’t it—for a man like me? 
Gee—it certainly is all right!” 

It measured little less than a miracle. 

“We go ’round the world, my wife 
and me,” said he. He laughed; h 
poked his auditor familiarly in the ribs. 
“She sees the cathedrals,” he chuckled, 
“‘and I sit in the cabs!” 

Nearing Colombo—the fifth steaming 
black night of that passage from Aden 
the American Millionaire yielded som: 
amusement with a bitter taste to it. 
He was a pitiful niggard; but he had 
now ordered whiskey-and-soda for th« 
Man from Singapore, of whom he had 
grown fond in his clumsy way—parting 
glasses (said he). But the Man from 
Singapore fell out with what appeared 
to him to be the vulgarity of the Mill- 
ionaire before the glass went to his lips, 
and, already surly with drink, heart- 
lessly, with no manners at all, aban- 
doned his host and his whiskey-and- 
soda, leaving both in the corner, the on 
to stare at the other. Upon this—not 


one wonds 


even 
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eatly dashed—the Millionaire went 
nong his acquaintances, confidentially 
iviting each, somewhat in these terms 
| say, old chap,” he would whisper, as 
inviting to some secret delight, which 
st not by any means be disclosed, 
have a whiskey-and-soda? It’s paid 
That Singapore fellow wouldn't 
ink it. I | hate to see it wasted.” 
t was very pitiful; yet there was laugh- 
ter in it—this poor American Millionaire 
going about, rebuffed, increasingly be- 
vildered and grieved, incapable of know- 
ing why his homely hospitality was re- 
ected with mocking politeness. 
lt was a mystery to him: no other 
vhiskey-and-soda (he might be sure 
had gone neglected on board that ship. 
He brooded, sitting beside the despised 
glass —frowning, flushed, shamefaced. 
He made a round of the deck—presently 
eturning to try once more, and ones 
ore most dismally to fail. 
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“What's the matter with it?” he 
wailed. 

It was by this time nothing to laugh 
at. The wretched man was far too 
deeply perturbed by what he conceived 
to be the sudden failure of his popular- 
ity. It was pitiful. Possibly not since 
his success had bloomed had he any- 


where discovered such a chilling lack of 


consideration—a mockery so keen and 
purposeful. 

“Hal” he concluded, triumphantly, at 
last; ‘“‘somebody done something to it! 
I see! Ha, ha!”’—and was quite happy 
again, thinking it a very good joke on 
himself. 

On this long voyage curiosity indulges 
in queer employments. How had this 
abby fellow managed to accumulate 
the Three Millions? Straight business? 

he was far too stupid. Speculation? 
he was infinitely too timid. It was an 
aggravating mystery. He had, perhaps, 
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THE BIG AUSTRALIAN, DRESSED AS A BALLET DANCER, FALLS OUT WITH THE MASTER OF FOX HOUNDS 


a merciless cunning; yet he was a coward 
—the sort of coward, it might be, who 
strikes on the sly, deeply, desperately, 
and runs away. All being said, however, 
here was a fellow with genial aspects, 
after all. His eyes twinkled: a nudge in 
the ribs made him spill laughter. There 
he would sit, bulk overflowing and pro- 
truding, fat legs crossed, cigar in hand, 
his large countenance beaming enjoy- 
ment of the scene and sympathy with its 
brilliant little diversions. But let one 
speak intimately of money—of the ways 
of gathering and the means of holding 
fast—and his face would screw up, his 
eyes waver, his great body grow rest- 
less; and sometimes, indeed—if one sug- 
gested panics and loss—he would dnp 
with sudden sweat, the while protesting, 
excitedly: “I got mine safe! Nobody's 
going to rob me of nothing! No more 
business forme. Mein Gott! Whew! It’s 
awful—awful!” All this mystified the 
inquiring mind and piqued its curiosity. 

“IT tell you,” said he, of his own 
notion, this last night, beginning the 
tale of the low cunning of his success, 
‘Il made my money in real estate deals. 
I used to be a Police Captain in New 
York. 

And ‘then we thought we knew the 
beginnings of that fortune. 


Hitherto we had followed a main- 
traveled road. London to the East: it 
is a highway thronged with merchant- 
men and mail-boats—the motley and 
aristocracy of the sea, surging west and 
east: tramps, pilgrim-ships, liners, old 
wind-jammers, lateen-rigs, men-o’-war. 
Now we entered a long by-path, like a 
wilderness trail; a we traveled with- 
out company, meeting none. Colombo 
to Fremantle of West Australia: it is 
nine days’ sailing—a blue, breezy way, 
over the Line and across the Trades. 
Few follow it; many will. Australia is 
a vast, inviting place; it measures four 
hundred and twenty-two miles more in 
area than the United States of America 
proper, it is more than one-fourth the 
area of the British Empire, it equals 
nearly three-fourths the area of Europe; 
and in these early days it has something 
less than one and one-half inhabitants 
to the square mile. And so wide is the 
land (our Australians maintained )—and 
so fertile are the possibilities of much 
of it—and so profitably does it stretch 
into the abundant tropics—and so fret 
and beneficent is the disposition of the 
government—and so just are all the 
laws—and so large is the aspiration and 
power of the people—and so determined 
are they to conceive and maintain liberty 
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as between the rich and the poor—that 
the overflow of humanity will presently 
set toward the Southern Cross and oc- 
cupy all these waiting acres. 

It is a singular thing that no English- 
man will on this voyage be mistaken for 

1 Australian if he can help it. 

“T suspect that Cockney,” said one. 

“Of murder?” 

“No,” the Englishman replied, grave- 
ly concerned, as though it mattered 
gre atly; “‘of being an Australian.’ 

‘But he says he’s an Englishman!” 

‘Ah, well,” he rejoined, cunningly, 
, te: often do that, you know!” 

Travelers bound for Singapore and 
Hong-Kong went ashore with the tea- 
planters of Ceylon. Our company 
dwindled. Beyond the color and soft 
movement and mellifluous voices of 
Colombo— its shady highways, its tem- 
ples, its barefoot Eastern throng, its 
busy harbor—we numbered not more 
than fifty. Most were Australians, in 
good quality, like the people of our 
West, with some surface differences, but 
none of very great account. They were 
going home from Home—as they put it. 
| recall that the Gray Station-Manager 
said this: that having a son to settle he 
had been gone on a visit to all the other 
stock-lands—South Africa, the Argen- 
tine, the American West—but had spied 
out nothing in the world to compare in 
sound opportunity with the Australian 
acres, upon which he would surely estab- 
lish the boy (said he) for his venture. 
I recall, too, a stolid Englishman, travel- 
ing with all the less conspicuous appear- 
ances of great wealth, mixed with as- 
tonishing originality of attire, such as 
trousers creased in reverse of the fashion 
(to port and starboard)—an odd fish, 
truly, whose vast fortune had of itself 
evolved (they explained) from a game 
of euchre, played in some lonely camp 
of the early days, for a fifth interest 
in what is now become the Amazing 
Mine. 

It is a horsy people. 

‘There's my beauty!” said the Aus- 
tralian Stock - Broker, displaying the 
photograph of a sturdy little boy astride 
a slim horse. 

“Fine boy,” I agreed. 

“Oh,” said he, “that’s my son!” 

“Fine horse,” said I, quickly. 
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A serious-minded Sports Committee, 
chosen with serious and exact observance 
of the customs established, held serious 
meetings under the smoking-room clock, 
and talked a great deal with serious 
countenances, in seriously modulated 
tones, and seriously consumed ginger- 
ale, lemon- squash, and whiskey - and- 
soda, and at last, much to the surprise 
of everybody, announced, with joily 
faces, a tournament of games and joust- 
ing of the most delightfully lively and 
frivolous description. Nor was it in 
meager measure: the Atlantic passage 
sometimes provides a beggarly afternoon 
of these pleasures; but the Australian 
voyage prescribes and invariably ac- 
complishes whole days of them, all gov- 
erned by the traditions, so that the sug- 
gestion of an innovation is dismissed 
with “It’s never been done before, you 
know!” and an objection is disposed of 
with “But it’s always been done that 
way, you know!” And so there were 
quoits and shuffle-board, singles, doubles, 
and ladies; and there were potato races, 
thread -the-needle races, three - legged 
races, and sack races; and there was 
cock-fighting in a circle, pillow-fighting 
on a spar; and there was a preposterous 
contest in which the wretched com- 
petitor was suspended by the heels from 
an overhead stanchion and invited to 
make a chalk mark on the deck as far 
away from his perpendicular as he could 
manage to stretch himself. 

These were lively days, indeed, lived 
rolling through the breezy sunshine; and 
for all the good feeling and ali the 
laughter of them, according to the cus- 
tom, the haggard Sports Committee was 
voted the thanks of all the company, in 
a warm little speech after dinner, and 
then most heartily toasted. 

“Your health, gentlemen!” 

“ Hear, hear!” 

“Tf I may be permitted,” the Chair- 
man of the Sports Committee began, 
“to say a mere word or two in re- 
sponse to—” 

“Oh, don’t do it!” groaned the Tired 
Old Globe-Trotter, much more lustily 
than he knew. 

“Ha, ha! Haw, haw!” 

“ Shame!” 

“ Hush!” 


“Taken unaware, as I am,” the 
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Chairman went on, bracing himself, “‘ by 
this—evidence of your—appreciation — 
ahe m—I can only say—ah— 

“ Hear, hear!” 


Deck cricket—for which the leeward 
boat-deck was inclosed with a net—was 
a regular employment of the afternoon; 
not the least astonishing thing about it 
being this: that the players turned out 
to the exercise in flannels and blazers, 
in every respect the correct attire for 
chaps at cricket ashore. And in the 
course of the voyage Second Class chal- 
lenged First Class. First Class accepted 
the challenge; and First Class desired 
to know: Where did Second Class prefer 
to play? Second Class communicated a 
reply to the effect that Second Class pre- 
ferred to play on the second-class deck. 
Second Class, it was pointed out, had 
challenged First Class to come over and 
play—that being, it would be recalled, 
the exact form of the challenge. Just 
so; but First Class was quite sure that 
the first-class deck would turn out to be 
a more spacious and altogether agreeable 
held, and accompanied this communica- 
tion with an invitation to Second Class 
to come over and have it out. Second 
Class accepted the kind invitation of 
First Class for the following afternoon 
at 2.30 o’clock—provided, however, that 
First Class would indulge Second Class 
with the compliment of a return match 
on the second-class deck, and afterward 
drink tea with Second Class in the 
second-class saloon. All this turning 
out to be agreeable to both sides, 
First Class appointed a Committee, the 
same being a Committee of the Whole 
Team, to entertain Second Class af- 
ter the match, and thereafter placidly 
awaited the coming of Second Class, 
confident, now, that nothing could go 
amiss. 

Nothing did go amiss. Both games 
were played with the utmost good feeling 
on both sides; whereafter there was no 
further communication of First Class 
with Second Class, nor of Second Class 
with First Class. 

“*Some jolly chaps in Second 
First. 

Not too bad! 

“Some decent 
yawned Second. 


9 
,»” yawned 


blokes in First,” 
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It was not the way of Second Class 
to skulk and envy and feel ashamed. 
Second Class respectfully respected it- 
self — and immensely enjoyed itself. 
Second Class had a masquerade—occa- 
sional dances, too—and indulged in 
Calcutta Sweeps. And Second Class 


dressed every night for dinner. 


East of Suez came the Calcutta 
Sweeps. Here is a traditional diversion 
of these seas—a great pool on the day’s 
run; and it was managed in this wise: 
As many chances were sold, at a shilling 
each, as the Calcutta Committee for the 
day could manage without straining, 
one to the timid or pious, as the case 
might be, and twenty or thirty to all 
true speculators. The Captain declared 
a number as being the best probability. 
It was 380. Twenty numbers 
taken above this, and twenty below, 
with a high field (above the highest 
number) and a low field (below the 
lowest); and there was a first prize, the 
winning number, ten per cent. deducted 
for the day’s charities; and there were 
two second prizes, ten above the winning 
number and ten below it, ten per cent. 
deducted for charity. Eventually there 
was a drawing, conducted with great 
ceremony by the Calcutta Committee, 
to determine the holders of the forty- 
one numbers and the high and the low 
fields; but these fortunate folk did not 

ossess final title to the numbers they 

bad drawn: all the numbers were put 
up at auction, the proceeds going into 
the pool, and the holders were entitled 
either to accept one-half the amount bid 
and yield all interest to the bidder, or 
to pay half the amount bid and retain 
a half-interest in the outcome. 

And so syndicates were formed, and 
shares were bought and sold, and the 
current was estimated, and the Chief 
Engineer was subtly sounded, and the 
revolutions of the screw were counted 
by old gentlemen with their ears cocked 
and watches in their hands. 

As for the ultimate value of the pool, 
that depended on the bidding, and the 
spirit of the bidding depended largely 
oo 

“A beggarly £80 in the pool!” cried 
the Auctioneer. “Fie, gentlemen! One 
might think you had not dined.” 
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Shortly after dinner, or sometimes 
late of a warm afternoon, a bell was rung, 
like a general alarm, by some muscular, 
earnest steward — clanging a stirring 
summons along the decks and through 
the corridors—to announce the auction. 
And the deck chairs were abandoned, 
and all the shadowy corners were de- 
serted, and the staterooms were va- 
cated, and Cocktail Alley was emptied 
of cigarettes and liqueurs, and there was 
something nearly resembling a stampede 
to the smoking-room, where the auc- 
tioneer and his clerks were waiting. The 
smoking-room overflowed with the ladies 
and gentlemen, all flashing and glisten- 
ing and buzzing, and the doors were 
jammed with perpendicular black and 
white, both lean and portly, and heads 
were thrust through the port-holes (bids 
being accepted from any vantage). 
And presently the auctioneer perched a 
rusty top-hat over his right ear, nois- 
ily employed his gavel, made a speech, 
appealing to the beneficence of the ladies 
and gentlemen in behalf of the widows 
and orphans of all sailors, and thereafter 
proceede -d to dispose of the numbers to 
the highest bidders, bowling along so 
vivaciously, indeed, with a patter so 
lifelike and witty, beseeching the ladies 
to bid up the numbers of the popular 
gentlemen, whom he named, and en- 
treating the gentlemen to the gallantry 
of bidding up the numbers of the most 
popular ladies, whom he did not name 
all so cunningly that he was voted the 
very most amusing auctioneer, as well 
as the most successful, who ever sold 
Calcutta numbers (to which even the 
Tired Old Globe-Trotter agreed). 

In the course of the graceless business 
of hawking Calcutta shilling-chances, 
one morning, the Polite Australian en- 
countered the Member of the Best 
London Clubs. 

Calcutta, sir?” he invited, 
poised. 

A stare was the best he gained. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, really,” he 
stammered, flushing, “but unfortu- 
nately 1—” 

“Can’t you see,” the Member of the 
Best London Clubs scolded, petulantly, 
indicating a man with whom he was 
passing the time of day, “that I am 
talking with a gentleman?” 
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‘1 thought / was,” murmured the 


Polite Australian. 


It was not incongruously splendid; it 
was not a floating hotel—the Atlantic 
boast. Here was an airy, adequate, 
austerely simple ship—a_ disciplined 
vessel in every respect. ‘There was 
nothing tawdry: the very decorations 
lifted their eyebrows and remarked in 
a superior fashion, ‘Observe that there 
is nothing vulgar about ws, and permit 
us to hope that there is nothing vulgar 
about you!” Breakfast was of small 
consequence in a social way. A me- 
chanical “Good morning” passed mus- 
ter. Custom seemed to allow some 
latitude of behavior at luncheon, too 
a dilatory arrival, a departure out of 
season; but dinner was conducted with 
great propriety, as on shore — that 
decorum which celebrates the Line 
above all other lines. And this was 
engagingly remarkable in contrast with 
the confusion and easy manners of the 
Atlantic passage. ‘There were no (éte-a- 
téte tables—there was no mixture of 
tweeds and broadcloth, of shirt-waists 
and décolleté gowns—there were no be- 
wildered stewards—there was no clat- 
ter of dishes—there was no babel or 
impropriety of any sort whatsoever. It 
was an orderly procedure, timed and 
directed by a grave upper-steward with 
a gong, course upon course, until, in due 
time, the ladies graciously moved, and 
the amiable, flowing hour-and-a-half 
came to an end, to be somewhat pro- 
longed with liqueurs and cigarettes in 
Cocktail Alley and the smoking-room, 
before the languorous night drew its own 
followers to the boat-deck and to a 
sentimental worship of the stars. 

It was at dinner that the Big Aus- 
tralian trapped and confounded the 
Chief Officer who had given him offense: 
the simple passage being remembered 
thereafter as The Revenge of the Big 
Australian. 

“T say, Chief,” said he, with wily 
humility, ““would you be good enough 
to help us with a little problem in 
navigation?” 

To be sure! 

“Quite so,” said the Big Australian, 
his gray eyes glittering. “Suppose, 
then, that you were at the North Pole—” 
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“T never was, you know!” 

“Of course not! But suppose you 
were. And suppose you sailed directly 
south—” 

“It couldn’t be done!” 

“Oh, pshaw, Chief! Of course it 
couldn’t be done. But if possible, sup- 
pose it could. Suppose you were at the 
North Pole—and suppose you sailed 
directly south one hundred and sixty 
miles—and suppose you sailed directly 
east two hundred and sixty miles—" 

“Pencil? Thank you. Carry on.’ 

“What course,” the Big Australian 
gravely propounded, “‘would you steer 
to get back to your starting-point?” 

“LT am at the North Pole,” the Chief 
Officer rehearsed. “‘Do I take you? 
Quite so. I sail south one hundred and 
sixty miles—I sail east feo hundred and 
sixty miles. Quite so. What course, 
then, shall I sail to get back to my start- 
ing- point? Is there an argument? 
Quite so. Let me see if I can’t solve this 
for you. Hm-m. . « Quite 
so.... It was pitiful: the Chief 
Officer—and an excellent officer he was 

had fairly gulped the Big Australian’s 
obvious hook. And the simple fellow 
turned over his menu card, and gazed 
ponderously at its blank surface, and 
put his head on one side, and wrinkled 
his brow, and pursed his lips, and drew 
a triangle, and described an arc, and 
began to calculate like lightning — in- 
dulging in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division, with flights 
into those higher mathematics, doubtless, 
which have to do with the mysteries of 

navigation. ‘Time passed all too de- 
lightfully: the rose and blue faded be- 
yond the rolling port-holes—and the 
yellow light of the saloon asserted itself 
above the failing glow of evening—and 
the merriment all roundabout seemed 
loud in contrast with our silence—and 
the brown stewards paused in horror 
of this interruption—and the Big Aus- 
tralian twinkled a naughty and merciless 
enjoyment—and we all of us, a breath- 
less company, in heathenish amusement, 
continued deeply intent upon the Chief 
Officer’s engagement with his problem, 
half dreading the effect of the disclosure 
upon his pride and remarkable dignity. 

“In general terms,” the Big Aus- 
tralian softly insinuated. 
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“Course in general terms?” 

“Quite so.” 

It was explicit: the Chief Officer could 
not now take sanctuary in the Magnetic 
Pole and the deviations of the Magnetic 
Needle. ‘A difficult matter,” 
plained, scowling, “‘to work 
offhand.” 

“Oh no!” scoffed the Big Australian. 

“But I say it is!” the Chief Officer 
snapped. 

“In general terms?” the 
tralian mocked. 
dear chap!” 

““My dear chap,” the Chief Officer 
demanded, angrily, “what course, in 
general terms, would a landsman sail to 
get back to the North Pole?” 

“North,” said the Big Australian. 

The Chief Officer was very much 
annoyed. 


he com- 
this out 


Big Aus- 


“Nothing simpler, my 


We crossed the Line. There were no 
ceremonies: some accident — occurring 
on a long-previous voyage—had issued 
in the discharge of Father Neptune 
from his ancient activities. It was hot 
weather, to be sure—blazing days, spent 
in shade and sleep, and moist nights, 
passed in the wind on deck; and little 
gusts of lukewarm rain, seeming to 
gather under the blue sky near by, swept 
the decks like steam, drying almost in- 
stantly in the sun and hot breeze. And 
now the English Officer of Militia, doubt- 
less aggravated by the heat, stumbled 
into the center of the spectacle. He was 
a gray, crisp Englishman, creased and 
combed and waxed, carrying himself 
with precision, in a hot-house military 
way, but turning a bit portly under the 
belt. It seemed he would have no 
trafic at all with Australians: he mis- 
trusted Australians, he detested Aus- 
tralians (said he)—their deeds, their 
manners, their code, their damned 
habitat. He was going Out (said he) to 
protect his Australian estate from a 
Gang of Rapacious Robbers. Indeed, he 
went the length of declaring—which no 
man of reason and sensibility should do 
—that the present generation of Aus- 
tralians resembled in its practices those 
thieves and thugs among its forefathers 
who had been sent out to the colonies 
for their country’s good. These bitter 
words were uttered with a quick flush, 
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an angry flash: they were manifestly the 
explosion of pique and prejudice; and 
more than one indignant Australian 
promptly challenged the justice of their 
¢ mploy ment. 

It seems that the grandfather of this 
Officer of Militia had in his time ac- 
quired a certain tract of good Australian 
earth, either by purchase, which was 
honorable, or in reward of service to 
the government of those days, which 
was even more honorable still. In the 
course of events this selfsame tract of 
land had descended to the Officer of 
Militia; and the Officer of Militia had 
thrived large and happily by means of 
it—and lived in England, an absentee 
landlord, as the Australian phrase an- 
grily puts it. It is, however, the cus- 
torn of the various Australian States to 
“resume” for closer settlement or other 
purpose such tracts of land as may 
appear to be needed to increase the wel- 
fare of the whole people. No landlord 
is wronged of his estate: generally speak- 
ing—governments being notoriously free 
in this respect—notice of resumption is 
an occasion of rejoicing. New South 
Wales had cunningly resumed the lands 
of Government House and evicted the 
Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth. Why should any State hesitate 
over an absentee English Officer of Mili- 
tia? And the lands of the Officer of 
Militia, being needed, had been resumed 
at a price—the detail of the bargain still 
hanging fire, | fancy. But in the mean 
time the government had disclosed its 
purpose to undertake certain very im- 
portant public works in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the resumed tract, 
whereby its value would be enormously 
increased: the difference would be equal 
to the gulf between farm-lands and sub- 
urban lots; and it was for this reason 
that the Officer of Militia was bound 
Out to protect his inheritance. 

It was at the masquerade that the 


Big Australian fell foul of the Officer of 


Militia. For the time being the Officer 
of Militia represented a Master of the 
Fox Hounds; and the Big Australian— 
what with powder and paint and _bor- 
rowed petticoats and jewels and curls— 
more or less nearly resembled a member 
of the very back row of the corps de 
ballet, except for his cigar. 
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“Your government is rooking me!” 
the Officer of Militia raged. 

“Faugh!” snorted the Big Australian. 

“Tsn’t it my land?” 

“*Aren’t we paying you for it?” 

“It’s my land, sir, and you’re not 
paying me what it’s going to be worth.” 

“Going to be worth!” the Big Aus- 
tralian laughed. “‘Ha, ha! Why should 
we pay you what it’s going to be worth? 
What have you ever done—what could 
you do—to make it worth what it’s 
going to be worth? Ha, ha!” 

“Ww hen the government builds—” 

“You aren’t putting up any build- 
ings!’ roared the big Australian. 

‘It’s my land!” bawled the Officer of 
Militia. 

In this way the encounter progressed 
from the glow of an agreeable academic 
discussion to the white heat of recrimi- 
nation. It could not be otherwise. The 
Officer of Militia, steeped in the land- 
owning traditions of his own country- 
side, was quite incapable of discovering 
the least ray of justice or reason in the 
Big Australian’s argument; and the Big 
Australian, bred in company with the 
amazing new Australian ideas of what 
they call human rights, could descry 
nothing but stupidity and greed and 
aristocratic outrage in the argument of 
the Officer of Militia. It was no mere 
difference of opinion as between indi- 
viduals: it was something deeper and 
far more significant than that. And 
meantime the ship rolled along toward 
the Trades—and the music flowed 
strumming and tinkling with the soft 
night wind toward the stars—and the 
dancers circled close to the perspiring 
disputants and dodged alarmed away— 
and the lights glowed green and red and 
yellow—and the varicolored bunting 
fluttered in the breeze. And presently 
the Pierrot, with the Tramp Captain and 
the Beef Eater, edged behind the Big 
Australian, to encourage him, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with the Preposterous 
Nurse Maid and the Arabian Sheik, 
backed up the Officer of Militia. The 
Big Australian quivered with rage until 
his curls trembled and his diamonds 
flashed fire and his spreading skirts 
rustled their indignation; and the Officer 
of Militia came near bursting his red 
coat with explosive pomposity. 
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“You equivocate, sir!” declared the 
Master of the Fox Hounds. 

*Equivoc ate, sir?” cried the Lady of 
the Ballet. ‘‘Do you mean to insinuate, 
sir, that I lie?” 

“IT say you equivocate, sir.” 

“If you accuse me of equivocation 
again, sir,” roared the Lady of the 
Ballet, thrusting his powdered face, his 
rouged cheeks, his penciled eyebrows 
close to the flushes of the Master of the 
Fox Hounds, and shaking his bejeweled 
fist under that indignant sportman’s 
very nose, “I'll knock your block off!” 


And the Officer of Militia chose the 


better part of valor 


a chilling disdain. 


There was a dry, gray, lean little man 
aboard, traveling to Australia to sight- 
see (said he). Though not at all brusque 
nor ill-mannered in any way beyond 
endurance, he was not greatly given to 
conversation, but was in love with his 
pipe, his novel, his afternoon walk, his 
corner in the smoking-room, his chair 
on deck, and his own company. He was 
sharp-eyed, sharp-eared; yet he was no 
figure of significance in the shipboard 
life, but dwelt apart, remotely, rumi- 

nating. “When [ set out upon this long 
journey,” said he, “I was informed by 
some practised travelers that Australia 
was a dull country and would waste the 
time of any man. As it has turned out, 
they were foolish travelers, indeed, who 
told me so. They found no outlandish 
thing in Sydney, perhaps; they encoun- 
tered no cannibals in Melbourne, no 
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doubt; despairing of sensation, there- 
fore, they must have taken ship for oth- 
er places. Though we are still within a 
day’s sail of Fremantle | am convinced 
that they were mistaken. I have heard 
many tales: of deserts, wildernesses, 
gold-fields, new seas—of thirst and heat 
and dust-storms—of pioneers, prospec- 
tors, troopers, black-trackers, pearl-fish- 
ers, savages—of fashion, riches, sport 
of splendid enterprise, of dashing politi- 
cal experiment—of a triumphal national 
aspiration. | am quite sure, indeed, that 
I shall have a good time.” 

“How then,” said I, “wil you go 
about seeing all these wonders?” 

“Ahorse and afoot, by camel and 
coach. I will take to the bypaths, there 
encountering all sorts of people, in the 
ancient way, and hearing their stories in 
exchange for my own.” 

It seemed a reasonable thing. 

“Doubtless you have observed,” he 
went on, “that I travel obscurely? Life 
is a spectacle. I wish that | might be 
furnished by some beneficent magic with 
the Invisible Cloak, so that I could stand 
back in the shadows and be indeed 
spectator.” 

“Is it a good way to travel?” 

“Tt is the happiest and most profit- 
able,” he declared, emphatically. 

Next day, at Fremantle, in broad 
sunshine, the blue and yellow and deep 
green of the other side of the world, the 
gray little man left the ship. It was 
January weather—the blazing heat of an 
Australian midsummer. 
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BY MAUD CHRISTIAN AYMAR 


im eOBERT REVERE VAN 
ay —4] COURTLAND WHIT- 
NEY, despite the dignity 
3| of his name, had always 
+ __|9) been obliged to enter his 
ee aunt’s house by the back 
door. ‘There were good and sufficient 
reasons for this—as she had _pains- 
takingly explained to him; little boys’ 
shoes which had walked in mud or dust 
invariably left duplicates of themselves 
on stairs and carpets. He wished he 
might explain to her that this was ex- 
actly why he liked to see them there, 
that it was even better than drawing on 
the tracing-slate; but somehow he never 
quite got up enough courage to argue 
with his aunt Bella. To-day, for in- 
stance, he would have liked to discuss 
the whys of going to dancing-school; 
here, for a wonder, had he but known 
it, she would have agreed in its useless- 
ness; but her “Your father wishes it” 
seemed to have to settle the matter for 
them both. 

And, oh, how much he would have 
liked to ask more about this father of 
his! All his questions on the absorbing 
subject were generally answered by a 
meager yes or no. He knew there was 
a mysterious place called Boston where 
this gentleman lived, but he himself 
knew only this house of his aunt’s in the 
small country town some fifty miles 
from the big city. Father wrote to 
him, and sent the usual presents at 
Christmas and birthdays, and once in a 
long, long while he came to see him. But 
then he only stayed a few hours, and 
Robert always became fearfully shy and 
never said very much during these 
visits, so his father got the impression 
that his son was rather a stupid little 
chap. 

Mr. Whitney had left Robert with his 
wife’s elder sisters after that horrible 
time when, the young mother dying at 
his birth, the distracted man had only 
wanted to be alone—never to see this 
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little bundle of humanity who had been 
the cause of his losing the woman he 
loved. And, on her part, Miss Isabella 
Townsend never forgave him, and would 
have been glad not to see him again 
since he had been the means of bring- 
ing disgrace on their irreproachable 
family—for disgrace was what Miss 
Bella called the eloping of her eighteen- 
year-old sister with her boy lover. She 
had to admit, however, that the de- 
tested brother-in-law had always paid 
generously for his son, and she did her 
duty by the child as well as she knew 
how, but it was duty with such a big 
D that there was none of it left over to 
spell such words as dear and darling, 
delight and demonstrative! 

Robert was not neglected, his needs 
were seen to conscientiously; Miss Isa- 
bella may not have liked his father, but 
she intended that all criticism should 
come from their side of the family, so 
his boy was being “‘well brought up.” 
Those. words*were often on the lips of 
the sisters. 

When one comes to think of it there 
was something to be said for Miss Bella, 
because here was an unwelcome infant, 
thrust upon her from an unwelcome 
source, and because there was no one 
else to do it, she, as a Christian woman, 
had to look after him. It was hard, for 
instance, that, knowing sunshine to be 
necessary for children, she should have 
to keep the shades raised and so see her 
beloved belongings fade before her eyes. 
The baby had been trying enough, for 
his nurses had really given more trouble 
than he; but they had all departed to 
upset other households, and now it was 
the boy himself who was so often and so 
innocently annoying. 

Oh, how many times she had wanted 
to box his ears! But she never did—a 
discipline, had she guessed it, which was 
much better for Miss -Bella than the 
blow would have been for Robert. 
Even at this early age he had that 
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ROBERT ALWAYS BECAME FEARPULLY SHY DURING THESE VISITS 


strange collecting fever which so unac- 
countably attacks boys; to be sure, at 
present it was something as harmless as 
railroad time-tables, but still the pile of 
these took up the place in his bureau 
drawer where his handkerchiefs ought 
to go. And how on earth a child of 
seven could know the multiplication 
table (when it was a stumbling-block to 
Miss Isabella even yet) and still not be 
able to remember the days on which to 
change his underwear, was a constant 
mystery and aggravation. As for his 
pockets—well, it is hardly fair to blame 
her for that, because a real mother often 
has cause to complain at what she finds 
in a little boy’s pockets. 

Just about the time when Robert 
began to realize dimly that all homes 
were not quite like this—that is, that 


there were actually boys who got their 
feet wet intentionally and ate between 
meals without being punished—some- 
thing happened in his own well-regulat- 
ed life which upset the usual order of 
things. 

It was at breakfast that it began; the 
postman unconsciously set it going in a 
letter he left. Aunt Bella read it to 
Aunt Clara (oh, hasn’t Aunt Clara been 
mentioned before? Well that just de- 
scribes her, she merely lived with her 
sister), and it made them both very 
much excited indeed. This was not to 
be wondered at when he found it meant 
a guest who would have to be put in the 
sacred spare room. Why, that had not 
been opened since he had measles long 
ago and his father had come on one of 
those rare visits. 
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He heard them read such sentences 

“You will remember my mother, I 
n sure; she so often speaks to me of 
uur school-girl days together”; and: 
\s | am in Boston at present, she is 
ost anxious that I should come out to 


May I?” 


e you. 


| hat seemed to be the most important 
art, for they reread it two or three 


times. 

‘“T suppose we shall have to ask her,’ 
\unt Bella said, finally; and Clara asked, 
timidly, “Is her name Connett, or is she 
married?” People who were married 
had not been very welcome in that house. 

“No, thank goodness, she doesn’t 
seem to have a husband. It’s just 
signed Olga V. Connett. Well, we've 
rot to have her, I guess, for I visited 
Jane, you remember, after we left school. 
Dear me, I hope she’s been well brought 
up. As I recollect that Southern house- 
hold, there was a good deal in it to be 
improved upon.” 

lt was not until the actual day of her 
arrival that Robert began to take a 
personal interest in this Olga Connett, 
ind then it was with a feeling of resent- 


“| SUPPOSE WE SHALL HAVE TO ASK HER,” 
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ment that he awaited her coming, since 
it meant his Sunday clothes and the 
putting away of the cherished time- 
tables, which could not litter up the 
place, Aunt Bella said, when company 
came. Of course it was rather nice to 
know they were going to have ice-cream 
for supper—and he even began to feel 
a little excited when the old depot cab 
drove in at the gate. He never had seen 
that before, for they were too near the 
station, it was thought, to indulge in 
any such extravagance. 

He remembered afterward how still 
the house had seemed as they waited, no 
one speaking, only the old clock in the 
hall tick, tick, ticking—and then She 
stepped into the doorway! Nobody no- 
ticed the sound of the clock after that, 
for there was such chatter and jolly 
laughter that it almost made Aunt Bella 
smile. But not quite—for already she 
was aware that the bags and wraps had 
been piled upon the parlor table re- 
gardless of ancestral photographs, that 
one corner of the rug was turned up and 
a large bunch of moist flowers dripping 
on the plush lambrequin. 


AUNT BELLA SAID, FINALLY 
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Having taken in her surroundings at 
one glance when she entered, Olga was 
perfectly prepared for the bedroom into 
which she was now ushered, with its 
heavy set of walnut furniture with 
marble tops, and walls covered with left- 
over pictures from 
other parts of the 
house. There were 
the usual things 
labeled or em- 
broidered Match- 
es, Combings, and 
Laundry; they al- 
ways made Olga 
long to put her 
stray hairs into 
the soiled - linen 
bag and the burnt 
matches into the 
comb-box; and, 
truth to tell, this 
is just what she 
often did, but for- 
tunately her host- 
css did not know 
it yet. 
She was late fo 
supper — an un- 
heard-of offense in 
this 
cause 


house — be- 

when she 
had half unpacked 
her bag she came 
across a magazine 
she had been read- 
ing in the train, 
and stopped long 
enough to finish 
the story. When 
she finally walked 
into the sitting- 
room Robert near- 
ly fell off his chair, 
for it was the 
first time he had ever seen any one in 
evening dress. 

Not that the very simple gown, a little 
low in the neck, could properly come 
under that heading, but it was pink and 
it was fluffy, and somehow it didn’t look 
like anything his aunts ever wore. He 
fully expected to hear the visitor scolded 
for keeping them waiting, but evidently 
that young lady was used to having 
people wait for her, because she only 
gave a most perfunctory apology and, 
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AND THEN SHE 


STEPPED INTO THE DOORWAY 
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unconscious of Miss Bella’s frown, sai 
cheerfully: 

“Hello, Bobbie, do you sit up fi 
dinner?” 

“My name is Robert,” he answered 
primly. 

“We do not car 
for nickname 
though I have suf 
fered all my lif 
from one,’’ hi 
aunt explained. 

“Oh, but Rob 
ert and | can ney 
er get on unles 
we have a nick 
name. I’m sur 
you and he won't 
mind if I call him 
something—well 
sort of intimate, 
you know. Show 
me your knife, 
Bobkins, and I’! 
let you cut this 
string and _ se 
what's inside.” 

They were at 
table now, and 
yet she had dared 
put her bundk 
right down on th 
best cloth and was 
calmly picking at 
the knot in_ the 
cord as if it was 
nothing unusual. 
He glanced bash- 
fully at his aunt, 
not knowing what 
to reply. 

“Robert has no 
knife, Olga. I do 
not believe in boys 
having them; they 
always injure themselves or something 
else if they do, and Robert understands 
that in cutting himself it would give 
trouble to others.” 

For a moment the young girl could 
not believe her ears; then, taking up th 
precious pearl-handled company knife 
which was beside her plate, she snapped 
the string with a vicious cut and silently 
handed over a box of chocolates to the 
wide-eyed little boy. 

“Say ‘thank you,’ Robert, and put 
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hem away until another time; you 
ist not eat candy at night.” 

his seemed like rather a gloomy be- 

nning, but next day things improved 

mewhat, for he and Olga had the most 
ynderful walk together, she insisting 

,at he did not need rubbers; and most 
:arvelously she had her way—without 
putting Aunt Bella in such a very bad 
humor, either. 

He would have liked to ask her how 
he did it; he knew he could laugh and 
crinkle up his eyes just as she did, but 
he doubted that he could put his arm 
round his aunt and give her that funny 
little squeeze; but he was willing te try 
even this if it brought about such sur- 
prising results. 

“Take your umbrellas; it looks 
tormy,” was the last injunction, yet he 
was hurried off without them. 

“| hate carrying umbrellas and 
things; don’t you, Bobolink? Let’s 
chance it, anyway.” 

“Why does Aunt Bella always think 
it’s going to rain?” he asked as he took 
her hand, held firmly, he felt, and not 
by a slipping two fingers. 

“Does she?” smiled Olga. ‘Well, per- 
haps she wears blue glasses.” 

“Only when the sun’s on the snow,’ 
he said, seriously. 

What a walk that was! Different 
from any he had ever known before; no 
pulling him past the store windows in 
the village where there were so many 
fascinating things to see, no insistent 
“hurry” when he lagged behind to 
watch a squirrel walk the trolley wire, 
and always a ready answer to the dozens 
of questions he loved to ask. She even 
stood before the torn and _ weather- 
stained circus posters and discussed 
their delights quite leisurely. 

“Have you ever been to a circus?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

“Only to a dead one.” And seeing 
her puzzled expression, he explained that 
he had once been taken to a place where 
they had stuffed animals in glass cases 

Aunt Bella had thought it would be 
“instructive.” 

“Well, we'll go some day, for fun and 
nothing else. I just love it myself, and 
if | had a real boy with me it would 
be great.” She laughed into his up- 
turned face. “I’m ’most as young as 
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you are. Let me see, just how old are 
you, Bobby?” 
““Seven—but a big seven, | guess, 


cause I wear eight-year ready-mades,” 
he answered, proudly. He had been told 
not to inquire into the interesting sub- 
ject of grown people’s ages, but he made 
a compromise with his conscience. 

“What size ready - mades do you 
wear?” he asked. 

“Why, listen to the scamp of a boy! 
He wants to know how old I am. Guess?” 

“Forty?” 

“What!’’ 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Just half that—Impudence.” She 
watched him care fully calcul: iting. 

“Well, twenty’s pretty old, isn’t it?” £5 

an es, | suppose it seems so to seven, 
she said, meekly. Presently she asked: 
‘Robert, do you know what you'd like 
to be when you grow up?” 

There was a slight pause while he 
seemed to give the question serious 
attention. ‘A minister, I guess,” he 
said, and glanced up for her approval. 

Heavens! had they made him a goody- 
goody! 

“You see, I like to talk, and ministers 
can, nobody ever tells them to keep still 
when they preach, and sometimes I get 
tired of being seen and not heard.” 

With her strong young arms she lifted 
him to her face and kissed him—im- 
medi: itely apologizing. 

“Honestly, I don’t think any one saw 
us, Bob bin, so you needn’t mind. I 
won *t do it again unless you say so.” 
“Maybe, sometime I’d let you—at 
night—in the dark when I go to bed.” 

“All right, old man; I’ll remember. 
Do you mind going to bed in the dark? 
I did, fearfully.” 

“Not now, I don’t, but when I was 
little I did.” 

The rain came later in the day, but 
Robert did not mind a rainy afternoon 
with this delightful playmate in the 
house. She had told the aunts they 
would make too much noise to stay 
down-stairs. “We're going to giggle, 


aren’t we, Bobtail, and do all sorts of 


silly things, so I think my room’s the 
best place for these two infants”—so 
now there they were, the box of choco- 
lates in some mysterious way up with 
them too. At Olga’s daring to seat her- 
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A GREAT BIG SECRET, DO YO 


self on the smooth, freshly made-up bed, 
he was so afraid of re proof for her that 
he ventured a remonstrance of his own. 

“Don’t you think you’d better come 


over here and sit in this chair?” he 
asked, uneasily. “Because, you 
Aunt Bella won’t like any one 
ing up her clean spread.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Bobby. 
it up beautifully afterward.” 

‘But spreads cost twenty cents to 
send to the laundry. I don’t want her 
to scold you,” he ended, lamely. 

She put out an impulsive hand and 
drew him toward her, but there was a 
visible tightening of her mouth as she 
said, recklessly: 


‘‘What would you like to do, honey- 


see, 
muss- 


Pll fix 


THINK YOU CAN KEEP IT?” 
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boy, more than anythi 
this afternoon?” 

He hesitated a mome: 
then, remembering that s| 
would understand, he wh 
pered: “Oh, I'd like a 
fully to go out and get n 
feet wet in that puddle! 
never have heard my sho 
make that funny suck-suc 
noise when they’re soakin 
Don’t you love to play 
water?” 


“Ves, 


else 


sirree, | do, an 
some day I’m going 
teach you to swim, an 
some day’’—she sat up no 
with mischief in her face 
**some day I’m going to | 
you put on a pair of my ol 
boots and go out and paddk 
in the wet just as much ; 
you want! Only,” she add 
ed, already anxious abo 
him, “you must — t 
come right in afterward a 
have your feet rubbed go 
and dry.” 

“But you won’t be he 
after to-morrow,” he said 
forlornly. 

“You never can tel 
what’s going to happen, 
Bobbin. *Most every da 
something nice turns up.” 

“Not when you’re not 
here,” he persisted, still ver 
much de pressed at the te: 
rible thought. 

But she managed to distract hin 
with all sorts of new games and stori 
and at dinner that night he became 
animated in his talk that two or thre 
times Aunt Bella had to say, ‘Look 
out, Robert, you'll upset your _ 
of milk,” and finally he did do it, and 
was sent in disgrace to his room. 

Olga continued talking politely to th 
two ladies, but always with rather 
preoccupied air, and presently she sai 
she’d run up-stairs and get her embroid 
ery. But really she went to listen out 
side of Robert’s room for the sound sh« 
dreaded to hear. It came to her in th 
pitiful suppressed sob which made he: 
hurriedly open the door. He was al 
alone in the dark, and she rushed ove! 
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where he stood and put her arms 
und the pathetic little hgure. 
‘Don’t mind, honey! I'll stay 
if you want me. 

‘But you won't stay always — and 
that | mind more than what Aunt 

fella did.” 

“Would you like to live with me all 

time, little son?” the girl asked, 
ftly. 

“Oh, but just wouldn’t [—and you’re 

ing away! Please take me with you!” 

She was kneeling beside him now, 

oking up into his face. Suddenly she 

irst forth into an excited whisper. 
“Bobbie dear, if I tell you a great, 
big, tremendous secret, do you think you 
can keep it for a little while—just for a 
few days, anyway! 

He nodded delightedly, her excite- 
ment communicating itself to him, made 
him tense with attention. 

“Well, then, you are going to live with 
me. Oh, Bobby, I’m so happy! I’m 
going to be your mother in real earnest, 


with 
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together—and you will love me, won't 
you, because | love you ever and ever so 
much already.” 

A stern voice from below interrupted 
them. “Olga, | must ask you to come 
down now. It is after half past eight, 
and Robert ought to be asleep.” 

When she appeared, empty - handed, 
Miss Bella asked, rather stiffly, “‘ Where 
is your work?” 

““My work?” Olga was too preoc- 
cupied to comprehend at once. “Oh, 
you mean my embroidery. I decided 
to write instead. May | use your desk?” 

And hardly waiting for the reluctant 
permission, she sat down at this hallowed 
spot, where no one except the owner 
herself ever ventured. Directing an en- 
velope, she paused and smiled, looking 
at the two calm, prim women sitting 
beside the lamp. ‘“‘What fun it would 
be,” she thought, “to throw the bomb- 
shell of this address into the room now,” 
but she resisted the temptation. 

The letter, without beginning or end, 


I’m going to marry—whom do you 
think?—your daddy! I came up here 
just to see how you and I would get on 


contained only these words: “He’s a 
dear—and you're going to love him as 
much as I do.” 





The First 


BY ELLEN M. H. 


Year 
GATES 


HERE’S a year of my life that I fail to remember, 
Not a face, nora word, nor a song, nor a sigh; 
It fled like a phantom or dream of the morning, 
And nothing I know of the child that was I. 


On Joy, at the threshold, I gazed unperceiving. 
Was Grief by the fireside? Its form I forgot; 
And summer and winter, that followed each other 

In green and white raiment, | noticed them not. 


That far-away year, on my brain unrecorded, 
It numbered its days as they silently flew; 

It gave me the love and the light that I needed, 
Then tenderly touched me and passed out of view. 


That year of my life that I cannot remember 
I think, at the last, it may stand in its place; 
Each moment, agleam with the glory of morning, 
May tell me its story and smile in my face. 





On Christianizing the Eskimos 


BY VILHJALMUR 


ARYIOME friends of mine who 
| travel in Africa are of the 
| opinion that the greater 
part of black Africa is on 
the way toward becoming 

: t=) uniformly Mohammedan. 
They ‘ae this by saying that the 
natives do not understand Christianity, 
but they do Mohammedanism; that 
Mohammedanism seems adapted to lo- 
cal needs, and z2pparently is in Africa 
the right thing in the right place. 

A few years ago, when I was a student 
in a divinity school, I remember the 
professor of church history and allied 
subjects explaining how in Europe 
Christianity underwent local changes to 
suit itself to the environment and under- 
standing of the different peoples as it 
spread northward during the early cen- 
turies of our era. It 1s, of course, a 
truism that every one of us must think 
in the terms of his own experience. 
“When I was a child I thought as a 
child” applies also to the races who are 
really in the childhood stage of intel- 
lectual evolution. It ought to be self- 
evident that the Christianity of the cul- 
tured, club-frequenting, wealthy man of 
the city can never be quite the same as 
that of the farmer in the backwoods, for 
the thoughts of each and their outlook 
on life are colored by their associations; 
still it is apparently true that when the 
clubman writes out his check for foreign 
missions and the farmer drops his sil- 
ver coin in the contribution-plate, each 
seems to think that the money is going 
to be spent to produce in the minds of 
distant savages exactly the type of 
Christianity which the giver himself 
holds or which he is in the habit of hear- 
ing from his own pulpit. 

It has been my fortune at various 
times and in many lands to see several 
other religions besides Christianity in 
actual operation, and to see the opera- 
tions of Christianity in a large assort- 
ment of environments. The religious 
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phenomena among primitive races are in 
general as fraught with human intercst 
as any of the phases of their lives, and 
the manifestations of the Christiani 
which they acquire from missionaries, or 
from already converted fellow-count 
men, should be quite as interesting to us 
as the native religion of these peopl: 
more interesting, in fact, through the 
circumstance that here we see famili: 
ideas in strange guise, and have me 
us phenomena which we are better abl 
to understand than the purely nativ: 
religions of races that differ antipoda! 
from us in their outlook on life. 

One of the races which just now ar 
being converted to Christianity is that 
of the Eskimo. Those of us interested 
in missions may have at our fingers’ ends 
the statistics of the work: In such a year 
the missionary went to this or that dis- 
trict; in so many years he’made so many 
converts; religious services were regu- 
larly held; the results of the work ; 
most gratifying. These things we can 
get out of the missionary reports, and 
we can hear them from lecture-platforms 
and pulpits when in their sabbatical 
years the missionaries return to us to 
tell about their work and its results. | 
know of no case where there is any 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
report of these missionaries so far as 
outward facts are concerned. If they 
say that twenty-five have been baptized, 
you may take it for granted that twenty- 
five have been baptized. What we shal! 
undertake—a thing which the mission- 
ary seldom attempts—is to examine thi 
minds of the twenty-five converts and 
see just how much of a spiritual trans 
formation the baptism has wrought, an 
under what form the teachings of the 
missionaries are now being treasured | 
their simple hearts. 

I have lived with the Eskimos unt! 
they have become as my own people. 
pass my winters in their houses and m 
summers in their tents; I dress as the 
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eat what they eat, and follow the 
ne across the tundra to get my food 
tly as they do, and | have come to 
that | understand them as well as I 
my own people. My footing among 
m is antipodal to that of the mis- 
nary he comes to teach, but | to 
. He tells the m, “Don't do this” 
“Don’t do that,” and the people 
in learn what it is he approves of and 
what he disapproves; but | merely 
‘k and listen, with interest, but with- 
itcomment. They will show him the 
characteristics which they know are 
likely to win his approbation, and they 
will keep from his knowledge the things 
he considers reprehensible; with me they 
take it for granted that I feel as they do 
which, in fact, I do in many cases. In 
dealing with the missionary the Eskimos 
say, “Aye, aye,” and “Nay, nay,” and 
they watch him out of the corners of 
their eyes to see whether they said 
“Ave” and “Nay” at the right time. 
The footing of the scientific student is 
also different from that of the whaler or 
trader who is not interested in their lan- 
guage or their lore. He laughs at their 
beliefs and calls them silly, exactly as the 
missionary frowns over them and calls 
them wicked. His interests are in fur 
and in whalebone, as the missionary’s 
are in the teaching of doctrine and the 
enforcement of Sabbath observance. 
When Christianity came to Rome the 
temples of the gods became the churches 
of God, but there was still the atmos- 
phere of the temple about them. The 
feasts of the heathen became the feasts 
of the church. Yule became Christmas, 
and in German countries the gods Thor 
and Odin became devils, snarers of souls 
and the enemies of the Kingdom. Just 
so among the Eskimos the missionary 
becomes in the minds of the people a 
shaman. His prohibitions become ta- 
boos; and as miracles could be wrought 
under the old system by formule and 
charms, so the Christian religion among 
them becomes not one of “works,” but 
of ritual, and prayers are expected to 
have their immediate and material effect 
as the charms did formerly. 
To illustrate one of the phases of the 
native religion of the Eskimos, we may 
consider the question of food taboos. In 
the mountains of Alaska, on the upper 
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Kuvuk and Noatak rivers, and on the 
headwaters of the Colville, the prohibi- 
tions which applied to the eating of the 
flesh of the mountain-sheep alone were 
as extensive as the entire dietary section 
of the Mosaic law. A young girl, for 
instance, might eat only certain ribs, and 
when she was a little older she might eat 
certain other ribs; but when she was full 
grown she would for a time have to ab- 
stain from eating the ribs which had 
been allowed to her up to then. After a 
woman had had her first child she might 
eat certain other ribs, after her second 
child still others, and only after having 
five children might she eat all the ribs; 
but even then she must not eat the mem- 
branes on the inside of the ribs. If her 
child was sick she must not eat certain 
ribs, and if two of her children were sick 
she might not eat certain other ribs. If 
her brother’s child was sick, she might 
not eat certain portions, and if her 
brother’s wife died there were still differ- 
ent prohibitions. The taboos applying 
to the ribs of the sheep had relation to 
the health of her children and of her 
relatives. They also depended upon 
what animals her relatives or herself had 
killed recently, and on whether those 
animals were male or female. 

When all the compulsory taboos were 
remembered and complied with, there 
were still some optional ones. If she 
wanted her daughter to be a good seam- 
stress she would observe certain taboos 
with regard to the mountain sheep, and 
if her son was to be a good hunter there 
was a different set of.rules to be fol- 
lowed; when her son had killed his first 
game there was still another variation, 
and so on. When people of different 
districts met at a meal, some one, per- 
haps the hostess, would recite all the 
taboos that she knew which were ap- 
propriate to that meal, and then would 
ask one of her guests whether he knew 
any in addition. He would then con- 
tribute such as his hostess had omitted; 
then a second guest would be appealed 
to, and when all the taboos which all 
those present knew of had been clearly 
called to mind the meal would go on. 
Then the next day, if one of them had a 


headache, or if the cousin of another 


broke a leg, they would say to one an- 
other, “What taboo could it have been 
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that we broke?” Some wise old man’s 
advice would be called upon, and he 
would be told of all the taboos which 
were observed, and then he would say, 
“How did you break your marrow- 
bones?”’ Some one would volunteer, “I 
broke mine with a stone.” “Yes, and 
which hand did you hold the stone in 
when you broke it?” “‘ My right hand.” 
“Ah yes, that explains it; you should 
have held the stone in your left hand. 
That is why your cousin’s leg got 
broken.” 

It may be a little difficult for the 
average white man to enter into the 
frame of mind of those who live under 
such a complicated taboo system, but it 
is also difficult for us to sympathize with 
some of the beliefs held by our imme- 
diate ancestors; and if it is a little difh- 
cult for us to understand the frame of 
mind of these people, may it not be a 
little difficult for them to understand 
ours? Is it not likely that an elaborate 
and ingrained system such as this will 
affect their conception of our rather ab- 
stract teachings? A people brought up 
in the thought habits of a taboo system 
such as this are likely to continue think- 
ing in the terms of that system after 
They will fit 


they have been baptized. 
the instruction of their teachers, be they 
schoolmasters or missionaries, into the 
molds of their ancestral lore. 

Among the Eskimos the expression 


“‘a wise man,” being translated, means 
*‘a man who knows a large number of 
taboos.”” He is an honored member of 
the community always, who knows more 
than any one else about the things that 
ought not to be done. To know these 
things is very important, for if they be 
done—if a taboo be broken—no matter 
how innocently and unknowingly, the 
inevitable penalty follows in the form of 
an epidemic or a famine or an accident 
or illness affecting some relative of the 
breaker of the taboo. 

An Eskimo who is a great admirer of 
the white people (and some Eskimos are 
not) said to me once that some Eski- 
mos foolishly maintained that white men 
were less intelligent than Eskimos are. 
But he said that he had a crushing reply 
to those who made this statement. He 
would say to them: “Our wise men have 
taboos on food and drink, they have 
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taboos on clothing and methods 
travel, on words and thoughts; 
until the white man came did we « 
hear of Sunday? Did the wisest of 
ever think of the fact that a day mi 
be taboo?” : 

A shaman among the Eskimos is 
his own person no wiser than you o: 
In every-day life he is quite as likely 
do foolish things, quite as liable to 
wrong; but when he goes into a tra: 
his own spirit is superseded by the 
miliar spirit which enters his body, a: 
it is the familiar spirit which talks 
through the mouth of the shaman. | 
is only then his words become wisdo: 
on which you may rely unthinking! 
When in a trance the shaman is thi 
mouth-piece of a spirit, and at any time, 
by the use of the formule by which thi 
spirits are controlled, he can get them 
to do his bidding, be it good or ill. For 
that reason the shaman is deferred to 
irrespective of whether you like him per- 
sonally or not, and without regard 
what you may think of his character and 
natural abilities, except that the mor 
you fear he may be disposed to evil 
actions the more careful you are not t 
give him offense, and to comply with 
everything he commands or intimates, 
for (being evilly disposed) he may pun- 
ish you if you incur his displeasure. 

Just as in Rome the priests of the new 
religion took the place of the priests of 
the old, so among the Eskimos the mis- 
sionary under the new dispensation takes 
the place of the ancient shaman of the 
old régime. When he speaks as a mis- 
sionary he speaks as the mouth-piece of 
God, exactly as the shaman was the 
mouth-piece of the spirits. The com- 
mands he issues at that time are the 
commands of God, as the commands of 
the shaman were not his own, but thos: 
of the spirit which possessed him. And 
as in the old days the evilly disposed 
shamans were the most feared, similar! 
that one of all the missionaries known 
to me who is personally the most un- 
popular among his Eskimo congre gation n 
is also the one whose word is the mos 
absolute law and whom none ised 
cross under any circumstances. “For, 
think the Eskimos, “being a bad man 
he may pray to God to make us sick o: 
do us some harm.” 
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Our main purpose here is not to 
elucidate, or to present conclusions, but 
mre to present facts which happen to 

chiefly in the form of anecdotes, but 
the foregoing has seemed necessary to 
vive the reader a point of view from 
hich the evidence can be interpreted. 
lo see the bearing of the facts clearly 
we must keep sight of the two things of 
ain importance: namely, first, that the 
ideas which the Eskimo has of the new 
eligion are dictated by his environment 
and colored by the habits of thought 
developed under the old religion; and, 
cond, that he looks upon the mission- 
ary as the mouth-piece of God, exactly 
as the shaman was the mouth-piece of 
the spirits; bearing these things in 
mind, we shall glance at the history of 
the spread of Christianity in Alaska. 

Most of the abstract and strange ideas 
of which the Eskimos of even the civil- 
ized north coast of Alaska have knowl- 
edge have been presented to them first 
by missionaries, who generally precede 
the school-teacher into distant fields, 
vet we shall draw our first case for 
consideration from an Alaskan public 
school. The winter of 1908, and for a 
year before that and a year after, the 
government school-teacher at Point Bar- 
row was Mr. Charles W. Hawkesworth. 
Mr. Hawkesworth was a New-England- 
er, a graduate of Bowdoin, a fine type of 
man of the sort that is rare even in 
New England and yet typical of New 
England. He said, and I agreed with 
him, that he thought the Eskimo boys 
and girls at Barrow had as much native 
intelligence as boys and girls of a similar 
age and the same grade in school in 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire. But 
[ told him that, admitting all that, I 
did not believe they were getting from 
the books which they read and the lec- 
tures which he delivered to them the 
same ideas that pupils ina Massachusetts 

chool would get, for their environment 
was so essentially different from that 
described in the books that many a thing 
which is a plain statement to a boy in 
Massachusetts must be, to the boy of 
northern Alaska, a riddle without a key 
Apparently Mr. Hawkesworth did not 

fully agree with me in this, but an ex- 

amination in United States history which 

he held shortly after gave results that 
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bore out my contention fairly well. He 
had been lecturing for several weeks on 
the causes of the Revolutionary War, and 
his pupils had in connection with these 
lectures read the ordinary assigned read- 
ing required of pupils of the eighth and 
ninth grades. Among other things, they 
had heard much of the “Boston Tea 
Party” and of the events that preceded 
and followed. One of the questions 
in the examination was, “Why did the 
American colonists go to war with Eng- 
land?” and one of the brightest Eskimo 
boys wrote the following answer: 

‘It was no wonder that the Americans 
got angry at the English, for the English 
were so mean they put tacks 1 in the tea 
they sold the Americans.” The point is 
obvious. Had the lectures and reading 
been on the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
every pupil in the Barrow school would 
have understood, because the adultera- 
tion of food by traders is to them a 
familiar thing; but taxation, with or 
without representation, was a foreign 
idea and essentially incomprehensible. 
And if taxation is incomprehensible 
when presented by a schoolmaster, our 
abstract religious concepts are no less so 
when expounded by a missionary. 

The Christianity which exists in the 
minds of the missionaries, being as es- 
sentially incomprehensible to the Eski- 
mo as our abstract political and scientific 
ideas and complex social organization, 
the missionaries at first naturally accom- 
plished little. At the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River, for instance, when I was 
there first in the winter of 1906-07, the 
missionaries of the Church of England 
had been there already for more than a 
decade without making a convert. The 
people were still unconverted in Septem- 
ber, 1907, when I left the district. When 
I returned in June, 1908, they had been 
Christianized to the last man. 

[ am not sure where Christianity 
started in Arctic Alaska, but I believe it 
to have been in Kotzebue Sound. So soon 
as the people here were converted, there 
grew up among them what might be 
called an Eskimoized Christianity. In 
other words, Christianity comprehensi- 
ble tothe Eskimo. The real Christianity 
had had great difficulty in taking root, 
but this new form spread like the 
measles. It went northwest along the 
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coast to Point Hope, and northeast 
across the mountains to the Colville 
River, so that when I| reached the Col- 
ville in October, 1908, every man there 
had become a Christian, although they 
had had no direct dealings with white 
missionaries. 

1 was considerably astonished (in 
October, 1908), on entering the first 
Eskimo house at the mouth of the 
Itkillik, a branch of the Colville, to have 
set before me 2 wash-disn and towel, and 
to have my host recite a lengthy prayer 
over the wash-dish, in order, as he said, 
to make the water suitable for my use. 
According to my custom, I declined the 
use of the basin and towel, even after 
they had been consecrated, telling my 
host that a boiled towel would have been 
much more acceptable to me than a 
consecrated one; for here, as every- 
where else among the civilized Eskimos, 
one must be on his guard against the 
contagious skin and eye diseases of 
civilization that spread in no way faster 
than by the use of common towels. 

After my Eskimo companions had 
washed (from ancestral custom they 
were inclined to accept every new taboo 
as a matter of course), another prayer 
was recited over the basin and towel, and 
then a lengthy grace was said over the 
food before we commenced eating, as 
well as a separate one over the tea- 
cups, which were brought in at the end 
of the meal. Finally, thanks were of- 
fered at the close. I asked my host from 
whence he got these prayers and these 
new ideas, and he said that they came 
over the mountains from Kotzebue 
Sound, brought by a man well versed in 
the new religion and the possessor of a 
great many efhcient prayers. The best 
prayer of all which this man had brought, 
and the most useful, our host told us, 
was one for caribou. The Colville people 
had used it the first year with such suc- 
cess that they had killed as many cari- 
bou as they had any need for. This was 
three years ago, and last year the prayer 
had not worked so well, while this year 
it had seemed to be of no use at all. The 
hunting had been very poor indeed. By 
the gradually decreasing efficiency of 
this prayer our host had been led to 
suppose that prayers, like white men’s 
rifles and other things which they bring, 
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had their full efficiency only while n 
and no doubt gradually wore out and 
finally became useless. (This, by th 
way, can scarcely be said to be-in th, 
terms of the old religion, for it was be- 
lieved that the older a charm was th: 
greater its power. They had apparent! 
transferred their experience with th, 
white man’s shoddy trade goods to th. 
realm of his religion.) Now that this 
prayer, after three years’ use, had lost 
its power over game, our host inquired 
anxiously if we‘did not know a good on 
from the Mackenzie River missionar 
of the general efficiency of whose praye: 
the Colville people had heard much. | 
knew no such prayer, and neither did 
Natkusiak, but Akpek announced hy 
had a fairly good one. When this fact 
became known, the village lost interest 
in the two of us in large measure, and 
concentrated it on Akpek, who was 
féted and invited about from house to 
house, always followed by a crowd of 
people eager to learn from him the nev 

rayer to have it ready for the caribou- 
see in the spring. 

We settled down to live with thes: 
Colville people, and commenced making 
preparations for the winter. The onl) 
thing to do was to catch fish. Now 
seems that in Kotzebue Sound, wher 
the Christian doctrines of the Colvill 
people had originated, fishing is by nets 
only. As fishing is practically the only 
work done there, the missionary had 
probably said to them, “Do not put out 
your fish-nets on Sunday,” meaning 
thereby, “Do not work on Sunday.” 
However that may be, the prohibition 
came to our community in the form 
“God has said you must not use fish- 
nets on Sunday.” Accordingly, the en- 
tire community pulled their fish-nets out 
of the river Saturday night, fished with 
hooks all day Sunday, and put the nets 
back into the water Monday morning. 

The winter of 1908-09, while I wa 
staying at the village of Cape Smythe, 
there arrived one Saturday, about noon, 
a man and his wife with a well-fed team 
of dogs and a sled-load consisting part); 


of fresh caribou skins and caribou sinew, 


which latter has a high value on the 


north coast of Alaska as sewing-thread. 
Although this couple did not actually 


appear at the whaling station where | 
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-as staving, I learned about their com- 
ing immediately, for the news spread 
like wild - fire through the village that 
people had come who had caribou skins 
ro sell. The couple said that they had 
ent the fall on the upper Colville 
iver, had made a successful caribou- 
nt there, had stayed until all the meat 
1s eaten up except what they could 
haul with them on their sled, and had 
then set out across country, heading 
thwest for Cape Smythe. This was 
the substance of what they told about 
theif journeyings until toward midnight, 
when they added the further detail that 
me man’s sister and her husband had 
been with them on the upper Colville, 
that they had not succeeded so well in 
the caribou-hunt, and that when they 
started, each family with its own sled, 
from the Colville, the sled of this second 
couple had been empty of meat. The 
family who had plenty had with great 
generosity fed the family which had 
none, but had refused to give any meat 
to their dogs, with the result that the 
or animals became nothing but skin 
and bones. Then a severe blizzard 
struck them, and all the hungry dogs 
froze to death, while of course nothing 
happened to the well-fed dog team. 
When the one couple had no dogs with 
which to haul their sled, the other could 
no longer wait for them and had aban- 
doned them about forty miles southeast 
from Cape Smythe. 

[he people who had been abandoned 
ad some relatives in the Cape Smythe 
village, and, even apart from them, there 

ere many who were ready to go to the 

scue. The relief party was about to 

t out when some one pointed out that 
saturday was just merging into Sunday, 
nd that no work must be done on the 
abbath. 

Strangely enough, none of the white 
men at Cape Smythe heard anything 
of the abandoned couple, although we 
learned later that their case had been a 

topic of continuous conversation all day 
Sunday. The first any white man knew 
of it was that after Dr. Marsh had con- 
ducted the regular evening services in 
the church he found, very much to his 

surprise, that the people after the ser- 
vice did not leave the church as usual 
and go to their homes. When he asked 
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them why this was they replied that 
they were waiting for Sunday to be over 
so that they could start out to the rescue 
of a starving couple abandoned inland. 

When Dr. Marsh knew about the 
case, he, of course, did all he could to 
hurry things up, but it was already mid- 
night when the searchers got started. 
The weather had been fine on Saturday, 
and there would that day have been no 
trouble in following the trail of the 
couple who had arrived, but by Sunday 
night the wind had been blowing and the 
drifting snow had covered up the trail, 
so that it was difficult to follow it. The 
search party was out two days, but re- 
turned to Cape Smythe without success. 

A day or two after this, Thomas Gor- 
don, who was living about three miles 
northeast of Cape Smythe, heard a faint 
noise outside his front door. He thought 
nothing of it at first, but a little later 
some one accidentally went out and 
found an Eskimo who had collapsed and 
fainted on the front-door step. When 
this man had been revived in the warmth 
of the house, it turned out that he was 
the man of the couple abandoned. So 
soon as Mr. Gordon found out the facts 
he sent a sled on the man’s trail, and 
they soon found his wife encamped in a 
fireless hut, and with her hands and feet 
slightly but not seriously frozen. Half 
a dozen hours later she would no doubt 
have been maimed for life. 

While I was in the Cape Smythe vil- 
lage I never saw the man who had 
abandoned his sister and her husband 
to starve and freeze, but it happened a 
month or two later that my party was 
storm-bound on the southeast corner of 
Smith Bay, at the house of an old ac- 
quaintance of ours named Kunagrak, 
who was related to all the people con- 
cerned. The man who had done the 
abandoning happened to be staying with 
Kunagrak. I noticed that when we sat 
down to meals it was he who said grace; 
in spi:-tual matters he seemed to be an 
authority and the leading light of the 
place. As a matter of curiosity I asked 
him if he had been long a Christian, 
and he replied, ‘‘ About ten years.” He 
further volunteered the information that 
during all that time he had never eaten 
a meal without saying grace, and had 
never worked on Sunday, and had kept 
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all the commandments of the Lord. I 
asked him if he had never heard that to 
abandon people to starve was against 
the commandments of the Lord. He 
had never heard that particular com- 
mandment, he said, but that might be 
because his Christianity had come en- 
tirely from some Kotzebue Sound Eski- 
mos. He had never had the advantage 
of the direct instruction of a white mis- 
sionary, and no doubt he might not have 
heard all the commandments of which 
those might have knowledge who had 
been better instructed than he. 

Just as a man who sits down to a meal 
of mountain-sheep will adopt quickly a 
food taboo of which he is informed by 
any one who happens to be present, so 
this man seemed glad to learn that 
abandoning people to starve was against 
the desire of the Lord, and he would 
make a point of seeing that it did not 
happen again. 

Many of my ideas as to the form 
which Christianity takes in the minds of 
the Eskimos I naturally got from the 
Eskimos with whom we most associated, 
the civilized Alaskans whom we em- 
ployed to accompany us on our journeys 
of exploration. One of them, I[lavinirk, 
was a native of Kotzebue Sound, and 
had for over twenty years been fairly 
continuously in the service of white men, 
although, like the rest of the natives of 
Herschel Island, he had not been an 
avowed Christian more than four years. 

During the summer of 1909, when we 
were traveling by boat east along the 
coast from Flaxman Island, there was 
in our party, but sailing his own boat, 
an Eskimo by the name of Oniyak. His 
old and decrepit father was also of the 
party, and it seemed to me that I had 
seldom seen an old man so badly treated, 
for every evening he was compelled to 
make his own camp separate from that 
of his son and family, although there 
was plenty of room for him in his son’s 
tent. He was not allowed to take his 
meals with the rest of them, but was 
given a sort of “hand out.” He was con- 
tinually short of tobacco and matches, 
although his son was a trader and had 
more of both than he needed for his own 
use. The old man used to beg various 
things from us, which we of course gave 
him gladly. 


I did not understand at the time w! 
he should have been so treated, and 
thought of it only as an unusual exam, 
of unfilial conduct. In general I ha 
seen old people among the Eskimos | 
markably well treated. 

It was only one day at Langton Ba 
two years later, that Ilavinirk asked n 
if | knew why it was that Oniyak treated 
his father in this way, and when IJ sai 
I did not know why, he explained that 
it was because the son had just bee: 
converted to Christianity, and the mi 
sionary had told the converts not ¢ 
associate with unbelievers. The old man 
and one old woman in the tribe were th: 
only two who did not accept Chri 
tianity. The old man’s son, Ilavinirk 
said, was in a great quandary, becaus 
he was fond of his father, but did not 
dare to disobey the missionary’s injun 
tions. He had found a sort of middl 
course by compelling the old man to keep 
his own house and to eat by himself. 

Some of the things concerning which 
the Eskimos have received new idea 
from the missionaries are of a somewhat 
fundamental nature; other things which 
Ilavinirk believed the missionaries 
have taught his people are rather im- 
material and make little difference on: 
way or the other. He told me one day 
that he had often wondered why it was 
that the mammoth are all extinct. H: 
knew now, however, for Mr. Whittaker, 
the missionary at Herschel Island, had 
explained to them how it was. Afte: 
God created the earth and made th: 
people and the animals in it, the peop|: 
gradually became wickeder and wick- 
eder, until God made up His mind to 
destroy them all by drowning. But on 
man called Noah was an excellent man 
God went to him one day and told hin 
to build a ship, and to take into it all hi 
family, and to invite all the animals of 
the earth to enter the ship also. Noah 
did as he was directed and invited th« 
animals to enter, and they all entered 
except the mammoth. When Noah 
asked the mammoth why they had not 
come into the ship also, they said they 
did not think there would be much of a 
flood; and, anyway, if there were some- 
thing of a flood they thought their legs 
were long enough to keep their heads 
above the water. So God became angry 
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with the mammoth; and although the oth- 
er animals were saved, He drowned all 
the mammoth. That is why the caribou 
and the wolves and foxes are still alive, 
and why the mammoth are all dead. 
With reference to this story and others 
I used to argue with our Eskimos, tell- 
ing them that they must have misunder- 
stood the missionary, and that he could 
not have said any such thing; but my 
arguing was without avail. While they 
considered that | was fairly reliable in 
every-day affairs, they had my own 
word for it that in spiritual matters I had 
no special knowledge. And, anyway, 
they said, in the old days one man knew 
taboos and doctrines which another did 
not know, even though both were sha- 
mans, and so they thought it was per- 
fectly possible that Mr. Whittaker might 
know things about God and His works of 
which I had never heard. ‘Then, too, 
they said, “ He tells us these things when 
he is preaching” which, being inter- 
preted, means that when he was preach- 
ing Mr. Whittaker was the spokesman 
of God in the same sense as the shamans 
had been the spokesmen of the spirits 
under the old system. In other words, 
when they listen to a missionary preach- 
ing they hear the voice of Jehovah 
speaking through the mouth of a man. 
Another of our Eskimos, Tannaumirk, 
was considered by his countrymen, the 
Mackenzie River people, as exception- 
ally well versed in the truths of the new 
religion. He was, on the whole, a very 
sensible boy and a bit philosophical, 
although not very resourceful or self- 
reliant in every-day affairs. He liked to 
have long talks on the whys and where- 
fores of things. It was during the con- 
valescence of Dr. Anderson from pneu- 
monia at Cape Parry that Tannaumirk 
and I one day were discussing the re- 
ligion of his people and mine. “Is it 
true,” he asked me, “‘ that Christ was the 
only white man who could raise people 
from the dead?” “Yes,” I told him, 
“He was the only one; and some of my 
countrymen doubt that even He could.” 
Said Tannaumirk: “I can understand 
how that might easily be so with your 
countrymen. If Christ was the only 
white man who could do it, and if you 
never knew of any one else who could, 
1 can see why you should doubt His 
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being able to do it. You naturally would 
not understand how it was done. But 
we Eskimos do not doubt it, because we 
understand it. We ourselves can raise 
people from the dead. You know that 
some years before you first came to 
the Mackenzie district Taiakpanna died. 
He died in the morning, and Alualuk, the 
great shaman, arrived in the afternoon. 
The body of Taiakpanna was still lying 
there in the house; Alualuk immediate- 
ly summoned his familiar spirits, per- 
formed the appropriate ceremonies, and 
woke Taiakpanna from zhe dead, and, as 
you know, he is still living. If Alualuk 
could do it, why should we doubt that 
Christ could do it, too?” 

This Alualuk referred to by Tannau- 
mirk is a Point Barrow Eskimo living 
among the Mackenzie people. I have 
known him for many years, and I also 
knew Taiakpanna during the winter of 
1906-7. He was then an old man, pos- 
sibly sixty years of age. The spring of 
1912, on my way from Langton Bay to 
Point Barrow, I visited Alualuk’s house 
and stayed there overnight. Among oth- 
er things he told me, about as Tan- 
naumirk had related it, the story of how 
he had waked Taiakpanna from the dead 
a few years ago, and continued, with 
evident regret, to the effect that now 
Taiakpanna had died again last year, 
and that he had this time been unable 
to wake him from the dead because he 
(Alualuk) had now renounced his fa- 
miliar spirits and had become a Chris- 
tian. I asked him whether he could not 
possibly have summoned back his fa- 
miliar spirits and awakened Taiakpanna. 
He said that possibly he might have; 
he did not know. The spirits had been 
rather badly offended by his having re- 
nounced them in favor of Christianity, 
and while they might have been willing 
to return to him again had he summoned 
them, it was more likely they would not 
have responded. But anyway, he was 
a Christian now, and he knew it was 
wicked to employ familiar spirits. For 
that reason he would not have been 
willing to undertake to revive Taiak- 
panna even had he been able. After all, 
he pointed out to me; Taiakpanna was 
an old man, and it was time for him to 
die. He had been converted and had 
died in the true faith, and no doubt his 
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soul had been saved and was now dwell- 
ing in everlasting bliss; and why should 
he interfere to confer a doubtful benefit 
on Taiakpanna, especially when it was 
at the risk of his own salvation? 

This statement of Alualuk’s puts fair- 
ly clearly the attitude of his people 
toward things of the old religion. When 
the Norsemen accepted Jehovah they 
did not cease to believe in Thor and 
Odin, but they renounced them in favor 
of the higher new God and the preferred 
new religion. Thor and Odin continued 
to exist, becoming in the minds of the 
people the enemies of the new faith and 
of all who professed it. Just so the 
Eskimos still believed in all the spirits 
of the old faith and in all its other 
facts, and they believed all the Christian 
teachings on top of that. They have not 
ceased to have faith in the heathen 
things, but they have ceased to practise 
them because they are wicked and lessen 
one’s chances of salvation. The spirits 
have been renounced, but they still ex- 
ist, and are in general inimical to the 
new faith and angry with their former 
patrons who have renounced them. 

The foundation of the next story we 
have to tell is no doubt a discussion by 
some missionary of a text the substance 
of which is that everything on earth, and 
all that men have, is from God. This 
the Eskimos have understood in a 
manner to make Christ practically the 
equivalent of the ancient culture hero. 
Just as Hiawatha gave mankind the 

ndian corn and taught us how to culti- 
vate it, so Christ has given the white 
men everything they have and taught 
them everything they know. Conse- 
quently it is not such a wonderful thing, 
nor indeed one with which we ought 
to credit ourselves particularly, that we 
possess marvelous inventions and much 
knowledge. It is Christ who deserves the 
credit for having taught white men how 
to raise wheat and grind it into flour. 
“All our knowledge is from God” they 
understand to mean that Christ, who 
represented God on earth, personally 
instructed us in all arts and crafts. Gun- 
powder and field-glasses are wonderful 
in their way, but the Eskimo does not 
see why he should be considered behind 
the white man just because Christ 
taught the white men how to make these 
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things. He did not happen to teach i: 
to the Eskimos, which is the misfortun: 
of the Eskimos, and not their fault. 

It may be thought that such notions a; 
those indicated by these scattered anec- 
dotes can be easily eradicated by a mis 
sionary who understands the situation 
and sets himself to the work, but thi 
is not so. Fundamentally the Eskimo 
consider themselves better men than w: 
are. In the matter of Christianity they 
concede that we introduced it, but the, 
do not concede that we know more about 
it than they do; just as many Christian 
concede that Christianity spread from 
Rome, but do not concede that Rome i 
nowadays the highest authority in r 
ligious matters. 

A striking way in which this shows 
itself is in the belief in special revela- 
tions which come directly to the Eski- 
mos, and the belief in the re-birth of th: 
Saviour among them. Both in Alaska 
and in Greenland there have been, sinc: 
the coming of Christianity, many cases 
of Immaculate Conception and the birth 
of heralded saviors of the race. In som: 
cases the thing has been nipped in th: 
bud through the fact that the child born 
happened to be a female, which was not 
according to the predictions. A sufh- 
cient number of these cases are on record 
in books, and instead of retelling them | 
shall therefore merely refer to the in 
teresting accounts of Knud Rasmussen 
from Greenland, which can be secured in 
any bookshop or library. 

There are in every community also 
Eskimos who are in the habit of visiting 
heaven and conferring there with Christ 
himself, with Saint Peter, and others, 
quite in the manner in which they used 
to visit the moon while still heathen and 
have discussions with the man in th¢ 
moon. The man in the moon used to 
teach the shamans songs and spells, and 
now St. Peter teaches the deacons of 
the Eskimo church hymns and chants. 

There are also frequent and weighty 
revelations in the matter of doctrine. 
If the missionary should learn of any of 
these things and should disagree with 
them (but he is not likely to learn, for 
the Eskimos have found out that the 
missionaries do not approve of ‘present- 
day revelation, and therefore keep it 
secret as much as possible), they might 
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be respectful and polite about it to his 
face, as they always are, but among 
themselves they would say that while 
they had no doubt that the Lord spoke 
unto Moses, neither did they doubt that 
He also spoke unto this and that coun- 
tryman of theirs; and if what God said 
to the Hebrews seems to disagree with 
what He has said more recently, then 
evidently it is only reasonable to accept 
the latter version. 

One missionary whom I knew set 
himself seriously to combating the new 
and strange doctrines which he found 
springing up among his flock. This was 
Dr. Marsh, a medical missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Point Barrow. 
No doubt he knew some of these remark- 
able phases of Eskimo Christianity be- 
fore, but certain things which he found 
astounding were brought to his attention 
first by me when I visited Point Barrow 
in the winter of 1908-9, after living some 
time with the Colville Eskimos. In his 
next Sunday’s sermon he took up two or 
three of the peculiar local beliefs I had 
called to his attention, and denied ex- 
plicitly that there was any authority for 
them. I heard Eskimo discussions of 
these sermons afterward, and the point 
of view was this: 

In the old days one shaman knew 
what another shaman did not know, and 
naturally among the missionaries one of 
them knew things of which another had 
never heard. In the old days they had 
looked upon a shaman who knew a taboo 
that another did not know as the wiser 
of the two, and why should they not 
similarly look upon him as the wiser 
missionary who knew commands of God 
of which another missionary had never 
heard? Was it not possible—was it not, 
in fact, altogether likely, that there were 
wiser missionaries than Dr. Marsh from 
whom these teachings might have origi- 
nally come? As a matter of fact, most 
of these peculiar beliefs we are discuss- 
ing were supposed to have originated in 
Kotzebue Sound, and were credited by 
the Eskimos to the white missionaries 
there, who are held in high esteem in all 
of western arctic America as authorities 
on religious matters. Dr. Marsh told 
me that every summer, after members 
of his congregation visited the Colville 
River, they brought with them large 
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numbers of new doctrines which were 
entirely strange to him. At first I be- 
lieve he imagined he could disabuse the 
minds of his congregation of these new 
beliefs; later he realized that he could 
not, and the net results of all his efforts 
was that the Eskimos became thor- 
oughly dissatished with him as a re- 
ligious teacher and asked to have him 
replaced by another. 

The story of how Dr. Marsh eventual- 
ly left his held of work at Point Barrow 
is of considerable interest. The way in 
which I tell it may not give the complete 
story, but I believe that such facts as | 
state are to be relied upon; I give the 
version which is believed by the white 
men and Eskimos alike at Point Barrow. 

The chief occupation of the people at 
Point Barrow and Cape Smythe is bow- 
head-whaling, and the harvest season is 
in the spring. Throughout the winter 
the ice has lain thick off the coast. 
In the spring a crack known as a lead 
forms, a mile or, it may be, five miles off- 
shore, parallel to the coast. This lead 
may be from a few yards to several 
miles in width, and this forms a path- 
way along which the bow-head whales 
migrate from their winter feeding- 
grounds in the Pacific to their sum- 
mer pastures in the Beaufort Sea. 
About the first of May the Eskim®d 
whalemen take their boats and their 
whaling-gear out to the edge of the 
ice along the narrow lane of open water 
and keep watching day and night for 
the whales to appear. ‘There is no regu- 
larity about the migration; there may 
be a hundred whales in one day and then 
none for a whole week, and the day 
upon which the whales come is as likely 
as not to be a Sunday. 

Dr. Marsh was stationed at Cape 
Smythe for something like nine years, 
and then he went away for four or five, 
after which he returned to Cape Smythe 
again (in 1908). When he was there be- 
fore, the Sabbath had not been kept, but 
upon his return he found that during the 
whaling season the Eskimo whalemen 
would, at about noon on Saturday, begin 
to pull their boats back from the water 
and to get everything ready for leaving 
them, and toward evening they would 
go ashore and remain ashore through 
the entire twenty-four hours of what 
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they considered the duration of Sunday. 
They would sleep ashore on Sunday 
night and return to their boats Monday 
forenoon, with the result that they were 
seldom ready for whaling until noon on 
Monday. ‘This was wasting two days 
out of seven in a whaling season of not 
over six weeks. 

This seemed to Dr. Marsh an unwise 
policy, and he expostulated with the 
people, pointing out that not only might 
the whales pass while they were ashore 
on Sunday, but it was oe possible that 
a northeast wind might blow up any 
time, breaking the ice and carrying their 
boats and gear away to sea, which, if it 
were to happen, would be a crushing 
calamity to the community as a whole, 
for the people get from the whales not 
only the bone which they sell to the 
traders, but also tons of meat upon 
which they will live the coming year. 
“But,” they asked Dr. Marsh, “couldn’t 
you ask God to see to it that the whales 
come on week days only, and that a 
northeast wind does not blow on Sunday 
while we are ashore?” 

Dr. Marsh replied by explaining that 
in his opinion God has established cer- 
tain laws according to which He governs 


the universe and with the operation of 


which He is not likely to interfere even 
Should we entreat Him to do so. We can 
tell by observation, Dr. Marsh pointed 
out, approximately what these laws are, 
and we should not ask God to change 
them, but should arrange our conduct so 
as to fit in with things as we find He has 
established them 

Thinking back to their old shaman- 
istic days, the Eskimos remembered that 
some of the shamans had been powerful 
and others inefficient; that one shaman 
could bring on a gale or stop it while to 
another the weather was quite beyond 
control. I have often heard them talk 
about Dr. Marsh and compare him to an 
ineficient shaman. Evidently his pray- 
ers could not be relied upon to control 
wind and weather, but that was no 
reason for supposing that other mission- 
aries were equally powerless. They in- 
quired from Eskimos who came from the 
Mackenzie district and from others who 
had been in Kotzebue Sound or at Point 
Hope, and these Eskimos said (truthful- 
ly or not, I do not know) that they had 
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missionaries who told them that what- 
ever it was they asked of God He would 
grant it to them if they asked in th 
right way. Hearing this, the Point Bar- 
row Eskimos grumbled, saying it wa 
strange that other less important com 
munities should have such able mi 
sionaries, and they, the biggest and most 
prosperous of all the Eskimo villages, 
should have a man whose prayers wer 
of no avail—that they were of no avai 
there was no doubt, for he himself had 
confessed it. They accordingly got an 
Eskimo who had been in school at Car- 
lisle to write a letter to the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions in New York 
If you ask the missionaries working 
among the Alaskan or the Mackenzix 
River Eskimos whether they have been 
Christianized, they will say, “‘Yes”’; if 
you ask the Eskimos themselves whethe: 
they are Christians, they also will an- 
swer in the affirmative; and if you ask 
me, too, then so will I. But to suppk 


ment my answer by explaining what 
kind of Christians they are, has been th« 
purpose of this article. 

I am so great an admirer of the Es- 
kimos before civilization changed them 


that it is not easy to get me to say that 
civilization has improved them in any 
material way, leaving aside, of course, 
the question of whether it profiteth a man 
that he gain the whole world if he los 
his own soul. But although it is not eas 
to get me to admit that the present-day 
Eskimos are far better men than their 
forefathers, it is easy to get them them- 

selves to admit it. In fact, they are ot 
late years rather prone to assert that 

they are better men than their ancestors. 
To quote my man Ilavinirk again. H: 
said to me one day: “The people of 
Kotzebue Sound were formerly very bad, 
but they are all good now. In my fa 

ther’s time and when I was young they 
used to lie and to steal and to work on 
Sunday.” “But,” I asked him, “don’t 
they, as a matter of fact, tell lies nov 
occasionally?” “Oh yes, they some- 
times do.” “Well, don’t they really, 

a matter of fact, tell about as many lic 

now as they ever did?” ‘Well, yes, 
perhaps they do.” “And don’t they, as 
a matter of fact, steal about as fre- 
quently as ever?” “Well, possibly. 
But they don’t work on Sunday.” 











The Tax at Lipi-Lipi 


BY ELEANOR STUART 


<Q RYCE BELLINGER was 
| sick at heart, alone, and 
2) under strange stars. The 
Southern Cross meant 
heathendom for him, and 
: =<} it was Christmas eve; the 
somewhat attenuated cheer before him 
stringy chicken and yams. His 
orders had been explicit: “ Proceed from 
your duties as Police 
Rabai, British East Africa, to Lipi-Lipi 
Compound, three hundred miles from 
rail-head, two hundred (estimated) 
miles from Lake Rudolph. There await 
arrival of Commissioner Harrison Har- 
ris, collecting such hut taxes and fines 
for the slaughter of cow-elephant as you 
may be able.” He had visited forty 
cattle-owning chiefs, wise men, witch- 
doctors, and miscellaneous ill-doers that 
very day, and had not collected the tax 
on one hut, the fine on one cow-elephant. 
The Watawasha people are the finan- 
ciers of the wilderness, and Lipi-Lipi is 
the Paris of the Watawasha people. 
But there was a worse ache than 
failing to collect taxes—there was the 
contingent agony of not being able to 
support Adele Waters. Not to be able 
to support the woman you love is to 
drown in the fountain of youth. Bell- 
inger knew that, and suffered. His 
healthy mind found cause for thanks- 
giving in that his boys were gone for the 
mail and could not beat drums outside 
the stockade. They had gone seventy 
miles for purely hy pothetical letters, as 
far as Lawassi, and were a day overdue. 
Bellinger didn’t care; he opened his 
list of debtors to the government—and 
gasped. The list was long, the names 
were longer, the back taxes were longest. 
“Lord! I can smell the beasts as I call 
their roll,” he exclaimed, disgustedly. 
He slung the crumpled sheets into his 
insect-proof working space, slammed the 
flimsy door, and sped to the top of a 
round hill which dominated the feathery 
heights of strange trees, hanging list- 
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less and unhomelike under the dark and 
breezeless purple sky. He could see far 
out on the track to Lawassi, to the flat, 
grassless precinct of tomtoms and space 
appointed for the dance. A group had 
passed this spot headed for his boma, 
and he guessed it to be his mail-boys 
coming to report—nothing. The fact 
that their lights were carned low down 
on their bodies puzzled him. 

From the further witness of these 
lights he believed that his mail-carriers 
were traveling abreast instead of Indian 
file—all of which is contrary to usage in 
a land where usage rarely degenerates 
into innovation. Presently his ears 
caught a clanking sound, and he was 
moved by it to abandon his hilltop and 
step briskly down the wide sand track 
stretching toward the town from the 
a of his kraal. 


He had not gone 
far before he saw that a rough ox-wagon 
approached him, with lanterns hung by 


chains low on the necks of bullocks 
too lean to kill. He stood waiting in 
poignant expectancy at the side of the 
sand track, hoping that arms might be 
coming to him with news of men to bear 
them, and joyous permission to pot at 
the mischievous natives, and at last he 
was able to see that the wagon contained 
a great box about twice as long as it was 
broad. He ran back to the hut that he 
might get up a good light to examine it. 

From motives of economy he had 
never before lighted all the oil-lamps 
which were suspended on ropes across 
the kraal from side to side of the stock- 
ade. He did so now, and the illumina- 
tion cheered his mood. The last lamp 
was kindled as the wagon passed into 
the inclosure and the two brown men, 
sweating and ashine like wet bronzes, 
lifted the great box from the cart and 
set it down beneath the row of lanterns. 
They stood there at gaze, like unman- 
nerly children, until Bellinger ordered 
them off, closed his wattle-gate on the 
tail-board of the cart, and ran for his 
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chisel and hammer. He also brought 
forth punkah-lamps, setting them to 
left and right of camp-chairs, which could 
not collapse because of the long nail he 
had driven through their legs. 

He paused to note a little picture 
placed on the box like a postage-stamp; 
the picture of a fox-terrier with his head 
on one side listening at the wide mouth 
of amegaphone. Bellinger believed this 
to be a precaution against theft by 
Mohammedans, and that the govern- 
ment had made use of the fact that even 
a dog’s likeness was counted unclean to 
keep the natives from smelling out fire- 
arms. But when he found that his 
parcel was despatched from Hamburg 
he gave over all hope of war. “England 
isn’t able to arm against her foes from 
Germany just yet, despite the Peace 
Congress,” he said, grimly; “I'll wager 
my cousins have made me a _ woolly 
something to wrap up warm in.” He 
ripped out the first panel of the case, 
disclosing a neat cabinet with an orna- 
mental brass key from which depended 
a small white envelope directed to him 
in Adele Waters’s handwriting. Tearing 
it open, he read: 


I send this phonograph to you with 
twenty-one records of my voice and fervent 
Christmas wishes. One prayer of my heart 
is granted: I am engaged for Covent Garden 
to sing “ Puccini” (et al.) at a good salary. 
“The voice of one crying in the wilderness” 
I shall seem to you, away off there, bright- 
ening up the dark continent. God bless 
you! 

ADELE. 


His eyes were wet at the thought of 
her tenderness, but jealousy gripped his 
heart as he pictured her success and 
his own stagnation. He stood turning 
over her little white card in his big, 
brown hands. The words upon it 
faded, and instead of it he saw with his 
mind’s eye the malign legend, “The 
gray mare is the better horse.” It was 
a terrible Christmas message, after all, 
he thought bitterly, standing under 
strange stars, three hundred miles from 
rail-head in the Christmas heat of hea- 
thendom. It was long before he con- 
tinued his work of unpacking. 

At last he freed the weathered-oak 
cabinet and piled its tin-lined packing- 


case neatly in the rear of a hut befo 
he explored the cupboards of his « 
citing machine, where he found bull 
books of great envelopes holding t} 
records neatly wrapped in thin, broy 
paper. There were Adele’s opera r 
ords as well as songs of the Germ: 
masters; but he welcomed his regiment 
song most warmly of all, for he 
taught it to her himself before he had 
sought to be seconded to special servi 
in the hope of a living wage for tw 
He read the name of the record now 
with a comforting pride, “‘ Marching 
Song of the Surrey Buffs” —“ Imploring, 
Father, strength in service,” and fitted 
the disk into its place in the machine, 
which he had wound up with vim, 
studying the directions carefully lest h 
break the contrivance before a single 
vibration had stirred the virgin ether 
of the wilderness. Slipping off the 
brake, he started the disk with a furtiv: 
forefinger. 

The sound- shadow of a trumpet 
assailed him, and then Adele enfolded 
his senses in her strong, bright voice. 
He shuddered at the magic which could 
bring her singing to him in the stag- 


nant African silence, registering upon his 
eager ear the vast progress she had 


made. It was evident that she had 
arrived; the litt and swell of her lovely 
notes proclaimed it; it was a new and 
glorious height of song from which 
- Christmas greeting floated down 
to him. 

“Imploring, Father, strength in ser- 
vice,” he sang with her here, in his 
throaty second, in spite of the miles of 
table-lands and heaving seas which 
separated them. 

When he decided to change the record, 
his ear was caught in the momentary 
silence by the sound of breathing, the 
breathing of some great monster, he 
thought at first; but as he listened he 
realized that it was not the breath of one, 
but of many, of men pressed against 
his stockade. They were agape at the 
melody gushing out over their black 
bodies almost as palpably as moonshine 
gushes over the dark soil of their coun- 
try. “‘Adele has drawn a big African 
audience,” Bellinger said, smiling. 

He swung his line of lanterns nearer 
to the kraal’s gate, and saw the eager, 
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naked blacks jammed thick against it. 
The field of the dance was forsaken, and 
M’sai Uganda, the government’s most 
specious debtor, had put his wild eye to 
a hole in the gate which he had made 
with his thieving fingers, and all his 
slavish followers were crowded at his 
back. Bellinger 
paused to consider the 
oddness of it all, the 
voice he loved best at 
large in the alien night, 
while the cheating sav- 
ages, who usually 
avoided him, pressed 
their breasts against 
his kraal’s defenses. 
“What is it?” M’sai 
cried, eagerly, “a 
devil, a woman, or a 
new kind of church?” 
Bellinger did not re- 
ply. An idea had come 
to him, bursting across 
his brain full grown, 
potent, the idea of 
ideas. He patted the 
phonograph lovingly, 
and abstracted four 
saucers from his mess- 
kit. These he filled 
with water, placing 
the castered feet of the 
cabinet in them as a 
precaution against 
white ants, which can- 
not cross water. He 
next moved toward 
the gate, intending to 
poke a careless finger 
in M’sai’s eye, but he 
found it had _ been 
withdrawn with wary 
swiftness. He 


mounted his kerosene- HE RELUC 


barrel and essayed his 
maiden speech. 

“After the custom of Europe,” he 
said, ‘‘a great machine has been sent 
me for a bakshish. It is a machine 
which manufactures the joy of kings 
from the sweet voices of skilled singers. 
Those who present their hut taxes to- 
morrow may hear this joy of kings sing 
loudly. Those who do not may await 
disaster at the government’s leisure. 
The taxes are payable only in Maria 


Theresa dollars, rupees, sovereigns, or 
francs. Skins and food are not to be 
taken in lieu of coin.” 

He saw darkness engulf the savages 
as they departed, leaving him alone 
with his sentinels, and although he 
ached to hear Adele sing through all 


TANTLY COUNTED OUT THE GATE-MONBY 


those records, his work forbade it. ‘“‘Oh, 
Adele,” he whispered, with his fond head 
on the machine, “perhaps you’re my 
deliverance!” 

In the morning he smelt the sweet 
shrubs he had transplanted from the 
lake-shore to his boma, and he bathed 
while it was still dark, that he might not 
lose a moment of the day. No child 
expecting hobby-horses and velocipedes 
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at home on Christmas morning awoke 
more eager after greater wakefulness 
than Bellinger. The lake-waters closed 
over him while he whispered, “ Merry 
Christmas, Bryce,”” and answered, as he 
emerged a new man, “ Why, thank you! 
Merry Christmas!” 

The level, livid hue of gray at length 
gave place to pearly pinkness, in which 
the trees stood up like silhouettes of 
black velvet. Bellinger, the smell of 
coffee brewing in the boma, and the 
phonograph were all of civilization in 
the desert space. But far away at the 
dancing-field the savages had begun to 
move toward his hut; like a fine line 
drawn on a map they stretched across 
the land. As they neared him he 
saw that their women were with them, 
and the bachelors, untried in the war. 
““No one listens to one note until the 
last man pays,” he declared to the 
silence, “‘for what they pay is my 

9» 
ransom. 

While he gulped down the hot coffee 
he tore strips of paper into little squares 
as if he were preparing for a paper- 
chase; and then, when the last mouth- 
ful of his second cup was consumed, he 


pushed his one and only table to the 
gate and placed a camp-chair behind it, 
exactly like the ticket-taker at a pro- 


vincial circus. The stream of natives 
was nearly at his boma now, and he 
awaited them with a heart which beat 
against his breast-bone and sent the 
blood flooding to his head. He was 
wondering if human curiosity were 
strong enough to wrest the hut tax from 
the Watawasha. 

He nodded rather curtly as_ Balli- 
los, the richest of the strangers in the 
grazing population, headed the line. 
Ballilos acknowledged a few English 
words, having guided many hunters in 
the last four years. 

“If | pay hut tax to your machine,” 
he engineered, “‘do my girls with whom 
I danced, and the woman I have married 

three in all —enter and hear with me?” 

“They do not,” Bellinger replied. 

“May they remain here listening, 
outside the stockade?’ F 

“They may not.’ 

Ballilos scratched his shorn head. “‘I 
fear them in their anger. They are 
sisters. What price for three?’ 
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“Nine rupees. No one may hear the 
joy of kings for less than one hut tax. 

Ballilos was dressed in a long smock 
of cotton, open across his broad breast 
he tore the opening down a little, dis 
covering a belt of rhino-hide in which 
were many pockets. He reluctantly 
counted out the gate money in Maria 
Theresa dollars, and the four—Ballilo: 
and a much-decked-out wife first, tw 
dusty damsels with little else upon them 
than travel stains next—passed by th 
table, each holding a tiny square of white 
paper. Bellinger observed casually that 
if any one touched the machine it would 
kick worse than an Austrian rifle or a 
thirsty camel. The heart of him sang 
loud with gladness, for he knew that if 
the women of Ballilos had been paid for 
that they might listen to the joy of 
kings, hordes of other dusky women 
would also enter with their owners. 

He began to cast about in his mind 
for a safe place to put his money, and he 
bethought him of the kerosene-cases he 
was saving to sell as water-tins to the 
water-carriers of Lawassi. Calling his 
house-boy, he had them set in a long line 
between him and the screened working 
space. There were very many, an ex- 
hibit of great value in itself, and he let 
the waiting throng outside the boma 
enjoy it while he put on his top: and a 
pair of cotton gloves, for money—no 
matter how much it represents of home 
and kindred—is not to be handled with- 
out gloves if it has been pressed close 
to the greased body of a Watawasha 
tribesman rich in “ghee,” the clarified 
butter for which his dark mouth waters. 

M’sai Uganda next appeared, and, 
having without avail attempted to push 
his women into the background, began 
to dicker as to a special price for their 
admission. But Bellinger was firm; he 
knew the Watawasha men were gorged 
with gold from the last time they had 
sold cattle on the Masai ranges, and he 
meant to take his tithe or fight. He 
stood behind his table and threw Balli- 
los’s entrance dollars one by one, with 
much noise, into the tin cases, secretly 
noting M’sai’s finery and that of his 
women, one of whom wore a necklace of 
half-burned candles tied together with a 
man’s depleted garter of grimy pink. 
His own costume was helped out by 
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brass paper-clips which clamped his 
inkempt wool here and there, and which 
Bellinger had himself given him without 
a thought of their possible decorative 
\ alue. The crinkled masses of another 
voman’s hair were wound round with a 
bit of red rubber tubing. They were 
all in gala attire, and Bellinger wished 
that his kodak were not broken, that 
he might photograph her first African 
audience for Adele Waters. 

When M’sai Uganda capitulated and 
paid three rupees each for himself and 
four women, the rest of the inky horde 
followed meekly in his train, as molasses 
would flow from an unstoppered bottle. 
[he men, shoving their women before 
them, pushed ever in and onward until 
the compound was close packed, while 
still a great number pushed to the com- 
pound gate from the outside, with gleam- 
ing dollars held aloft in 
their black hands; and 
Bellinger could see, W hen 
he stood on his chair, lit- 
tle groups far out on the 
sun-burned face of the 
wilderness, hurrying back 
with their money that 
they might listen to the 
jOy of kings. 

From the kerosene- 
barrel Bellinger again ad- 
dressed them. “This 
compound is now full,” 
he declared. ‘All who 
cannot enter may with- 
draw to the mandala- 
trees, and when the con- 
cert is over they may re- 
turn. The English flag 
will break out over our 
big stores hut when there 
is room to sit down.” As 
he turned to get down he 
saw that the crowd out- 
side the stockade were 
withdrawing to a clump 
of trees in a distant hol- 
low, very tractably, while 
just at his feet sat the ex- 
pectant savages in crush- 
Ing proximity to one an- 
other, naked shoulder to 
naked shoulder and nar- 
row eyes fastened to the 
machine. 
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Bellinger approached it with majestic 


slowness. Bowing low before a_ rec- 
ord, he raised it in his hands and held it 
out for the Watawasha to see. Turning, 
he saluted the cabinet as one officer 
salutes another, and he saw that the 
Watawasha were saluting too. Then he 
swung off the brake and turned to face 
his audience. They listened in rapt 
silence, with starting eyes and wide-open 
mouths, and when the song was done 
they howled, smiting their protruding 
black lips with fnghtful, percussive 
noises, and then yelling like demons. By 
this Bellinger knew that they had liked 
it profoundly. 

Fearful lest they feel they were not 
getting enough for their money, he 
played each record twice, and when all 
were finished he told M’sai Uganda that 
he might choose an encore. He ex- 
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plained the practice of encores from the 
kerosene-barrel, and it met with instant 
approval. At the close of the encore the 
English flag leaped into the sky over the 
hut; yet none of the audience moved, 
although he explained he would now take 
back the little bits of paper that he 
might know how many of the chiefs of 
Watawasha had listened to the joy of 
kings. M’sai Uganda then rose and 
said that he was quite willing to pay 
three rupees apiece for himself and 
women, should they be allowed to sit 
on and listen further; whereupon Bell- 
inger replied that only those might re- 
turn for a second hearing who had yet 
other huts upon which to pay taxes, or 
back taxes to make up, but that, first of 
all, his audience must withdraw to the 
mandala-trees to allow of his keeping 
his word to those for whom there had 
been no room in the boma at the first 
concert. 

He bowed them all out with great 
ceremony and a very remote manner. 
M’sai Uganda had edged behind him in 
the neighborhood of 
the kerosene - tins, 
upon a pretext of 


shaking hands, 


which custom he 
had learned in the 
mission. But Bell- 
inger, prompted by 
a hunter’s dislike 
of anything at his 
back, turning. sud- 
denly, the black fin- 
gers were quickly 
withdrawn from a 
gorged tin whose 
dollars apparently 
adhered to M’sai’s 
long, thieving hand. 
Bellinger slapped it 
heartily, and the 
dollars fell into the 
tin again, while 
M’sai, unabashed, 
and abstracted as 
one immersed in 
high thought, de- 
parted with his women, after profuse 
farewells. The overflow audience soon 
surged up to the compound, and five 
concerts were given to other packed 
houses before Christmas was past. 


THE 


MAN FELL TO THE DusT 
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That evening when they were all gon 
and Bellinger’s servants had swept uw, 
the space in which they had crouched 
he opened his tin despatch-box and rea: 
over all the Foreign Office desired of th 
Watawasha people. His memory ha 
served him right; the sum of two thou 
sand pounds was said to represent th 
probable yield from the tax imposed 
upon huts in that district, allowing 
hut toa man. Bellinger whistled as h 
realized that he had collected mor 
than a fifth of that sum. He was elated 
but fearful; the thought of theft mack 
him shake as he lifted the overflowing 
tins into his sleeping-hut and, taking his 
mattress from his native bed, set it 
upon them. “I never slept with such 
a hoard as this,” he thought, as he 
moved the phonograph into his room 
also and locked the door. At the end 
of four days Bellinger found himself with 
three thousand odd pounds, and no 

more empty 
kerosene-tins. His 
problem was now 
painful to poig- 
nancy; if he sent 
a runner to La- 
wassi to demand a 
military escort for 
the taxes he had 
collected, he felt 
that the escort’s 
commander would 
filch from him 
some of the glory 
that he needed in 
a very arduous 
cause. 

He knew that 
not one single 
grazing chieftain 

meant to let him escape 
without attempting to 
get back a few of the 
coins so gladly yielded 
for the joy of kings, and 
he told himself in the 
warm, wide silence of the 
dark, as he lay on his bed 
of Maria Theresa dollars, 
that his grip was stronger than the grasp 
of the tribesmen. “I don’t deserve to 
have if I can’t hold,” he said, as he 
schemed and schemed, like a spider who 
makes his web in a place where there 
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is no prey, until an idea sprang upon 
him from an ambush of morning silence 
and sweet scents and luminous Eastern 


sky. 


He knew that the ox-cart was returning 


next day, for he was intending to send 
spoils from the hunt to Lawassi by it, 
and had made inquiries; but he was 
seized with lameness, gave up the last 
concert of the day, and told a few 
sympathetic patrons that his leg hurt 
him, even turning up his khaki trous- 
ers to exhibit neatly wound bandages. 
They nodded their heads and recom- 
mended remedies. But when darkness 
had descended, Bellinger grew more 
agile and went to and from the lake- 
shore more often than could have been 
comfortable for a lame man. He had 
given his boys permission to go to the 
field for dancing, and when they re- 
turned they were frightened at the lam- 
entation poured forth from the sleep- 
ing-hut. His kerosene-tins were all 
covered over with leopards’ skins and 
tied about with thongs of rhino-hide, 
and his mattress lay flat upon the floor 
before the hut’s doorway. 

When morning came his men found 
him still groaning, and he bade them 
summon M’sai Uganda and bring the 
ox-wagon to him as soon as possible. 
“IT am too ill,” he confided to the 


*R THE PACK 


OF M’'SAL UGANDA AND FIRED 


servant who knew a little English, “too 
much ill to be alone here. I go to 
Lawassi to a proper English | doctor. 
You stop here for more pay.” M’sai 
Ug: and: i drove up in the ox-cart. “Sick- 
ness?” he inquired. 

Then Bellinger told him in a faint 
voice of his suffering and of his need for 
more medicine. ‘But I must take the 
money with me, M’sai,” he continued, 
“and I must travel by daylight, so that 
if any thieves break away with a tin of 
gold on their heads | can see to shoot. 
There are sixty-eight tins, and there 
must be extra men for this safari [cara- 
van], for each load is very heavy. Get 
seventy men,and hurry. I will have 
my bed put on the ox-cart, and lie on it 
with my back against the joy of kings. 
I will then have my rifle loaded, and 
shoot any carrier who breaks out of the 
line.” 

M’sai Uganda scanned Bellinger curi- 
ously. Crouching, he studied his face 
in an upward glance for a full minute 
before he turned and rushed away to 
collect his men, while Bellinger stood 
looking after him with a quizzical 
smile. He took up his bed and tugged 
it toward the wagon. He pulled the 
mattress forward by its corners, and the 
sweat stood out on him in sudden beads 
as he tugged grimly, pulling in a frenzy 


















































690 HARPER’S 
of effort and looking about him as 
furtively as if he were stealing. Then 
he called for his boys. ““Why don’t 
they finish loading this cart?” he cried, 
loudly. “‘Washenzi/ [savages]. Here, 


take the joy of kings and put it back of 


this mattress, and put up the tail-board 
to keep it in place. When we start, 
help me in, give me a rifle, a pistol, and 
these boxes of gun-food [cartridges].” 
The seventy men were on hand within 
an hour, but demanding double pay for 
day travel, as the sun makes a hardship 
of transit always; and Bellinger readily 
acceded to more pay, if demurring at 
a doubled wage. The porters at last 
agreed to his proposals, and, stripped to 
their loin-cloths —those of them who 
were clothed at all—stood naked before 
Bellinger, who opened their mouths and 
lifted their feet, as one must who relies 
on sound men for a safe journey. Then 
he weighed his 
kerosene-tins, and 
each weighed un- 
der sixty pounds 
—a porter's legal 
burden in African 
upland. The men 
accepted their 
packs, gave their 
names and towns, 
and formed them- 
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selves in a long line, with M’sai Ugand: 
in the lead. 

Bellinger bade a kindly good-by t 
his two house-boys, who were to re 
main in the compound, gave them eac! 
a gift, and they in turn touched the dus: 
with their foreheads. He drew forth hi 
whistle, examined his weapons, criti 
cized the ‘gun-food’ before he put th: 
whistle to his lips and sounded its shri! 
signal for starting toward Lawassi and 
Adele. 

The caravan moved swiftly, and 
when it camped for the night Bellinge: 
lay in the ox-cart on one side of a rough 
running stream, with the men’s sack; 
ringed around him, while the porters 
built fires and lay down on the stream’s 
far side. Sometimes he called to them 
as he tossed and groaned in the ox-cart, 
and once he shot and killed a civet-cat 
who clamored hatefully from a neigh- 
boring cliff. His eyes 
were open to each suc- 
ceeding hour of dark- 
ness; when it lifted 
they ate, resumed _~ 
packs, and started i 
the order of the tomy 
vious day until the 
time of the noon rest. 
Bellinger fed them 
well, but did not leave 
his cart; he groaned 
more than was manly 
for any non-delin- 
ous sufferer, and he 
thought he saw con- 
tempt upon the faces 
of his followers. As 
they took the trail 
again he engaged the 
men nearest him in 
conversation, while his 
long line of porters 
climbed Slope M’bili, 
the second upward 
slant of the route to 
Lawassi. At its sum- 
mit his whistle rang 
out for halt, and the 
men slackened, lifted 
their loads to the 
ground, and turned 
their heads to the bul- 
lock-cart for orders. 


“Tell them,” Bell- 
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THE TAX AT 


‘neer said, “that I feel faint. I must 
rest before we go farther. Give me 
hrandy from this flask,” he added, 
feebly, as he sank back on the mattress. 

[he last man in the line of carriers 
‘oured out the liquid, and the ox-goad- 
rs were solicitous to tenderness. One 
cried out the order, and the other cov- 
ered Bellinger reverently with a coat as 
‘f he were already dead. M’sai Uganda 
had not put down his pack, and as he 
tood with it on his head Bellinger saw 
iim bring forth something from his 
iehtened loin-cloth and turn it over in 
is hands. Then he broke ranks and 
stepped out widely from the line; when 
his walk became a run, the carrier next 
to him hurried away in his wake, before 
the third man started, and soon the 
caravan was skimming the face of the 
earth as a flight of ducks skim the face 
of the waters. 

Bellinger already held his rifle; he 
aimed for the pack of M’sai Uganda 
and fired almost as soon as he had aimed. 
[he man fell to the dust and tripped his 
follower, but they were soon up again 
and rushing onward to the shelter of a 
wooded morass, while the kerosene-tin 
upon the head of their leader dripped 
dollars, for Bellinger’s bullet had broken 
its seams, and a coin dropped to the 
earth at every spring M’sai Uganda 
made. The caravan was all in motion 
now save the three tail-enders who stood 
near the oxen, five men in all. One of 
them turned and said, “‘We are waka- 

rondo who do not steal. We go naked, 
we need nothing, not even gold.” 

Bellinger laughed and sent other bul- 
lets before he said, ‘Pull on to Lawas- 
si now; who runs fast to hear news 
that | am dying, and all my treasure 
lost?’ He wrote a line in a tattered 
note-book and handed it to the wakavi- 

ndo who had explained the honesty of 
his tribe. “Bring Colonel Blake to me 
with proper English doctor.” 

The man stripped entirely and sped 
with the note in his hand along the 
dusty track. “Push on! push on!” 
Bellinger shouted, wildly. “It’s all 
turned out well so far. I can travel 
now. Ill give a big prize to the man 
who first sees Colonel Blake and proper 
English doctor.” 

They hurried on; the waddling cattle 
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sweated and sent forth their voices in 
protest; the goaders loved the un- 
wonted movement and sang short meas- 
ures of barbaric cadence; the two 
wakavirondo pushed ahead imperturb- 
ably, each with his trophy of taxation 
borne aloft on shorn heads. The sun 
withdrew the torture of direct rays, and 
all the land lay about them golden, but 
suddenly cooler. ‘Two hours passed, and 
a new moon floated overhead in clear 
skies, empurpled with approaching night. 
A light below them winked jovial wel- 
come; a field full of naked porters 
sprang up beneath their feet, and the 
native drums of a dancing space sounded 
near at hand. Lawassi lay before them, 
Lawassi the metropolis, with sixty-two 
white souls at labor in a wide domain 
of blacks. 

A thick, short man, still white beneath 
his tan, held up*the ox-cart, and placed 
loving hands upon its occupant. 

“Dear old Bryce!” he cried. “ You’re 
a bit filled up with Lipi-Lipi! But 
never mind, our boys will get your taxes 
back—what ?” 

“T thank you, Blake; you’re a regular 
good un,” Bellinger answered, gaily. 
“But I’m only a bit worn packing kero- 
sene-tins with stone. By Ramadan and 
Obduransau, and any others those 
heathen pray to, I worked my fill filling 
kerosene-tins with lake-shore pebbles. 
Every night when they’d paid their 
tithe, I’d put it in this old mattress and 
then I’d fill up the oil-cases each with 
fifty pounds of stone. Then I shammed 
sick—that old leg—the one your broth- 
er kicked at Rugby—served me for a 
passport. They started to run from 
me here at Slope M’bili. I opened the 
one tin holding dollars with a bullet. 
That encouraged them. ‘They ran hard- 
er to open each his own tin. Good 
joke, eh, what? Three thousand pounds 
easy in this mattress. I say, where’s 
your bank? I hear you’ve a proper 
bank now, with bars to the windows.” 

Sir Bryce with Lady Bellinger serves 
in the real far East now. Often the 
Foreign Office suggests his return to 
Africa, but he never felt strong there, 
his wife says, and he has only been 
away from it five years. She prays the 
powers that be to give younger men a 
chance. 
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MEHIND St. Paul’s Church 
on lower Broadway an 
ancient cemetery spreads 
its tender covering of 
green, an oasis for the 
S ) dead, who sleep restfully 
amid “he towering structures that 
look down on this peaceful plot. Just 
inside the old iron railing that fends 
off the tide of Vesey Street is the 
tomb of one James Cooper, who died 
on December 19, 1801. More than a 
century passed, then, deep in the cool 
earth, came the throb“ind stirring of a 
new life. Forty feet below the molder- 
ing body of James Cooper a timber bulk- 
head thrust irresistibly forward. It was 
small and strong and massive, for the 
soil was treacherous and burdened with 
the weight of huge buildings. It came 
on slowly and persistently, with short 
boards braced across its face. Just in- 
side the bulkhead crouched two Italians. 
From ahead and outside of the boards 
they removed infinitesimally small por- 
tions of earth, lest the weight of the 
teeming world above should crush into 





the excavations. It was the heading of 


a subway. Thus is the strange tale 
being told. From far countries alien 
peoples are summoned to grope in dark- 
ness beneath the bones of dead Amer- 
icans. 

There is a strange underworld in New 
York—a maze of blind highways in 
which thousands toil beneath the feet 
of indifferent multitudes. Here, along 
viewless arteries, throbs a hidden life that 
is shaping in subterranean gloom the 
lives of others. Labor is here — grim, 
indomitable, unwearying labor that 
brings salt sweatto the eyesand slack 
exhaustion to bone and muscle. Ri- 
valry, hate, friendship, and death—all 
the elementals—are born here. Cour- 
age abides here. Self-sacrifice and high 
ambition are here, grubbing cheerfully 
where difficulties are grouped together 
in the grim impassiveness, the defiant 
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immobility, of material things. And, 
above all, a magnificent interdepen- 
dence is here, a high and unquestioning 
confidence, that pulsates to the last a: 

farthest heading, and fuses the who! 
viewless army together. 

Myriads tramp ceaselessly overhead, 
the every-day host, swayed by opp: 
ing interests, hurrying nervously in pur- 
suit of profits, buffeted by the cross cur- 
rents of the high-tension life of a gr 
city; restless, impatient, divided, over- 
wrought. But underneath is the in- 
visible phalanx burrowing in darkne: 
thrusting its hollow alleys through rock 
and earth and slime, spewing up 
wearied battalions to sunlight and rest 
swallowing others to drain from then 
all that men have to give, thus to spread 
its hydra-headed length with relentless 
certitude. 

There is a dogged insistence abot 
subways such as are being driven to- 
day beneath New York. A surface ling 
pliant, amenable, and full of easy sini 
osities. But a subway is more inflexib! 
It goes through and not around; and 
since New York underground railways 
are near the surface, they bisect a thou- 
sand buried and often forgotten things 
They drive straight on with steel-sh: 
indifference. What man has built man 
can rebuild. That is an axiom to th 
engineer. He pierces substructures, h: 
tel kitchens, and the press- rooms 
great printing-offices in order to hurl his 
burdened trains, his humanly charg 
projectiles, through the dismembered 
and repatched bowels of a metropoli: 
Sewers are led under, diverted, or coaxed 
over his highway. All those thing 
that people use and never think 
because they are out of sight are re- 
modeled and readjusted. One onl) 
thing he swerves from—another subwa\ 

Turn back for a moment to the firs 
tunnel New York ever saw—the old 
Beach Tunnel and its subterranean 
station at the corner of Warren Street 
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nd Broadway. The station was large 
nd comfortable, adorned with a foun- 
in in which goldfish disported them- 
ves, a piano, and easy-chairs in abun- 
nce. The Gothamite of the early 
venties was further fortified by the 
ct that the fare was twenty-five cents, 
nd was assured that this impost was 
“to prevent too great a crowd.” The 
tube itself, a brick cylinder, stretched 
from Warren Street to a Street, 
and through the tube, fitting almost as 
closely as a bullet in a rifle barrel, the 
car was projected by the thrust of com- 
pressed air. A laborious process was 
this compression, effected by steam- 
driven air-pumps on the surface. In- 
ternally, the car was marked by the 
me comfort that characterized the 
stations—easy-chairs and gas-lights, a 
luxurious projectile like that pictured 
in Jules Verne’s Journey to the Moon. 

For a year or so New York was 
:mused and interested in that diffiident 
metropolitan manner which has always 
characterized New York; and then, si- 
multaneously with the waning of pub- 
lic support, the Beach Tunnel relapsed 
into a slimy and forgotten tube. 

Now come underground. Remem- 
ber that meantime your population has 
grown from a million and a half to five 
millions; that your lines are gorged with 
trafic and are carrying, on the earth 
and over the earth and under the earth, 

bout the same number of millions every 
day; that "your business center has 
hifted only slightly, but that the gi- 
gantic, sprawling city has swallowed up 
farms and towns and villages, and cov- 
ered them with laminated rookeries that 
daily emit hordes who demand instant 
carriage to the panting, throbbing end of 
\lanhattan Island. 

The increasing thunder of the city 
trafic roared above the Beach Tunnel 
till, within the last few months, an 
Italian drove a pick through its for- 
gotten side. To-day, beneath lower 
Broadway, another tale is being told. 
(he feet of a multitude of laborers 
shuffle noiselessly through the soft gray 
sand. Overhead still surges the traffic, 
but pavements are shorn away and the 
populace streams over a false skin—a 
structural epidermis—supported by a 
gigantic framework that gropes for foot- 
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hold far below the street line. Through 


chinks and crevices streams the sun, 
darting thin shafts of light. Above, 
stuck like stalactites to the palpitating 





roof, is a maze of pipes—water, steam, 
and gas. Coils of cables writhe into the 


darkness, and iron ducts, in naked sus- 


pension, mark the position of invisible 
car-tracks. It is a revelation of buried 
utilities. 

And for its boundaries this strange ‘er- 
ritory has the foundation of monstrous 
buildings whose massive footings are 
cut and shaped, poised, balanced, and 
underpinned to make way for the com- 
ing surge of humanity. There are 
weird sections of ancient walls whose 
courses still bear the imprint of vanished 
hands, and queer insights into base- 
ments and sub-basements, into vaults 


and dingy corners. A titanic shearing 


away is this, a procession of exposure, 
ruthless and insistent, as if some in- 
flexible hand had torn away the cover- 
ings behind which men had been hiding 
for years and revealed a thousand vital 
processes that were secretly sustaining 
all the visible evidences of life overhead. 
There were suggestions of murder and 
mystery, of engine-rooms and reeking 
sweatshops. One could peer through 
gaps in the masonry and see the sub- 
merged tenth toiling in speechless haste, 
oblivious to the coming of the subway 
and to everything except the pressure 
of a grim necessity. There were con- 
trasts unending between these buried, 
grimy, airless chambers and the tall, 
shining structures that sprang skyward 
from their unlovely depths. 

Here in the gloom the citizens of the 
Old World seem gathered together from 
far countries at the call of the new one. 
There is a segregation of labor, a curious 
nationalization of occupations. Scan- 
dinavia toils at timber-work and fram- 
ing; Hungary dives into wet and shift- 
ing ground; Italy is omnipresent in 
straightforward shovel-work; Austria 
makes a distinctive selection of steel 
and iron; Africa toils in dangerous 
places with African indifference; Ireland 
swaggers through the sweating ranks— 
for the Irish can handle men. And over 
all abides the control of American brains 
and courage, and that sixth sense of 
adaptability which is the backbone of 
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good engineering. Lines are strictly 
drawn; something elemental and atavis- 
tic defines the aristocracy of toil, some- 
thing deeper even than nationality or 
creed. Up above in the sunlight there 
are no more clearly recognized social 
strata than govern this abyss. The 
aristocracy itself is Hibernian, or of 
Hibernian origin—the men who get 
things done but do not do them with 
their own hands; for there is that in the 
swing and power and activity of public 
works that calls irresistibly to the Irish. 
Follow, then, at a respectful distance 
mechanics, steam-fitters, and the like— 
a shrewd circle, carrying peculiar re- 
sponsibilities of life and safety. The 
timber men move in their own orbit, as 
do the small, swarthy shovelers from 
Naples and Genoa and the plains of 
Lombardy, then the wet shovelers, and 
Africans in descending social valuation. 
And, mark you, all this is not because of 
the gradations of wealth or birth that 
obtain up above, but because under- 
ground a man’s rating is his ability to 
work, and he is sorted out and socially 
labeled because of what he does, and 
not what he has. His standing is es- 
tablished by the value of what he has to 
sell. 

Six miles north, on Lexington Avenue, 
is another subterranean army—one out 
of many. From Nimety-second Street 
stretches either way a clanging quarry, 
roofed in with a thundering roadway. 
The walls are micaceous schist, hard and 
crystalline, and the dump-cars boom 
along the dimly lighted construction 
tracks. At the tunnel heading a steam- 
shovel grubs and grunts, reaching out 
with uncanny intelligence and sterto- 
rous panting—a mechanical superman 
that must be dismembered piecemeal 
to release it from the cavern of its self- 
made tomb. High up, the air-drills 
perch like mosquitoes on the rock face, 
chattering the sharp staccato of driven 
steel; and once in | Rem hours the 
thud of dynamite compresses the cool, 
damp air. 

Thus is the length of New York be- 
ing honeycombed. North and south 
beneath the new Municipal Building 
stretches a long, gleaming artery, prac- 
tically complete. This is the Centre 
Street loop, linking the Brooklyn Rapid 


‘to the earth. 
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Transit with the focus of the hive. He; 
as elsewhere, at the strategic poin: 
rest the foundations of a skyscraper- 
structure not yet planned, but the com- 
ing of which is commercially inevitab| 
Hostages to the future are these pon- 
derous abutments; and when the un- 
dreamed structure does soar heaven- 
ward there will be no disruption of th 
new loop to anchor its framework firm 
There is something stir- 
ring in the contemplation of these p: 
phetic footings, something eloquent 
the superb confidence that animates 
the restless world beneath which the) 
wait. 

Here in 1750 stretched the question- 
able waters of Collect Pond, beneath 
whose deposit of ancient slime now 
curves the Centre Street loop. To-da; 
the city has chosen a portion of th 
old site of the pond as the location of 
its new court-house. 

Turning to the larger view, it must 
be evident that it is by transportation, 
whether subconsciously or not, that th 
color of men’s lives is primarily in- 
fluenced and ultimately dominated, in 
evidence of which consider the present 
condition of the northern and eastern 
flanks of New York City. New com- 
munities have sprung up wherever th 
subways and Elevated have penetrated 
At Intervale Avenue, twelve miles north 
of Wall Street, a realty company pro- 
vided funds for a subway station (th 
title of which is vested in the city), and 
thereby profited. At 1g1st Street th: 
Subway is beneath a hundred feet of 
solid rock, but a vertical shaft wins to 
the surface, and around the shaft mouth 
a new city has arisen. 

Now, all this means that, owing to the 
attenuated length of Manhattan Island, 
passengers have to be carried an in- 
ordinately long distance. The averag: 
is approximately six miles for each sing}: 
fare, and there is nothing unusual in 
single journey of fifteen miles. In fact, 
five cents will carry you from Atlantic 
Avenue, in Brooklyn, to 242d Street, 
distance of over seventeen miles, in 
forty minutes. This is without parallel 
in any city in the world. The work a‘ 

resent being performed by the com- 
ined systems is equal to moving the 


entire population of St. Paul over to 
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Minneapolis twenty times a day! Lves 
this stimulate the imagination? 

\s to the future, it is evident that if a 
city doubles in size it will require four 
times its transportation capacity, the 
reason being that not only must twice as 
many people be carried, but they must 

. be carried twice as far. Have you 
evel thought of that? The burden of 
planning extensions falls heavily on those 
responsible for them. Lines built to 
develop new districts do not pay at the 
outset, but it should satisfy John Smith 
to know that the completed “dual sys- 
tem” will care for three thousand mill- 
ion passengers per year. 

Have such figures, after all, any real 
significance? Is it simpler to say that 
the contemplated equipment will do 
the equivalent of giving the whole 
population of North and South Amer- 
ica twenty trips every year, each trip 
six miles long? One is prone to pass 
over such statements with a certain 
mental detachment, as if the contem- 
plation of them compelled a merging of 
one’s individuality in a huge and form- 
less mass. But the ebb and flow of the 
human tides in New York City is neither 
formless nor impersonal. It is an im- 
mense current, dominated, morning and 
evening, by the law of economic gravi- 
tation, furrowed and wrinkled by the 
cross ripples of a multitude of business 
exigencies. 

The residential focus is many miles 
removed from the business center, if, 
indeed, the former can be said to exist 
at all, since the whole countryside con- 
tributes. A morning vertical descent, 
an astonishingly rapid horizontal pro- 
jection, a swift snatching up to some 
lofty tier of offices; the whole cycle re- 
versed at sundown. And to facilitate 
it all, a closeness of shops and indus- 
tries which, lest the precipitate cave- 
dweller should seek what he needs in sun- 
light, have followed him underground to 
parallel his subterranean coming and go- 
ing. As the hull of a ship is covered 
with barnacles, so have the subways 
gathered to themselves concretionary 
growths of metropolitan accessories. 

Like a vast barometer, the subways 
record every modulation and fluctuation 
of city life. In the come and go of 
graded labor the pick and shovel lead 
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the monkey-wrench; the saw and chisel 
rise earlier than pencil and pen; the 
Semitic tide that every day 1s sucked 
into the great clothing factories flows 
in huge waves that inundate the trains 
before eight o’clock, and ebbs in weari- 
ness at five minutes past six. These are 
the human gulf streams that nourish 
Manhattan. 

To this add those emergency services 
which are demanded for special occa- 
sions. A baseball match involves emp- 
tying the ball-grounds of forty thousand 
people in forty minutes. During the 
Naval Review of October, 1911, the 
Manhattan subways and Elevated car- 
ried thirteen million souls in a week 
without accident or delay to a single 
individual. Train shot after train 
through the great tube like bullets 
through the smoking barrel of a Maxim 
—a triumph of skill and organization. 

Above all, it is evident that science 
has joined hands with invention to 
secure safety for Subway passengers. 
Brakes, block systems, and emergency 
stops approved and used above ground 
were here tried and found wanting. 
With express trains chasing one another 
every one hundred and two seconds, 
time itself took on new attributes. Ten 
seconds was something to fight for. 
Half a minute would demoralize a sys- 
tem. And so, because air brakes, per se, 
were not quick enough, electricity was 
coupled to air to hasten its action; and 
because block systems left the merest 
possibility of failure, a mechanical trip 
automatically stops the train that de- 
fies the warning signals; and because 
Death himself has ridden with the 
motorman and laid his chill fingers on 
the controller handle, an agency as in- 
flexible as Death has been devised to 
assume the mastery should the grip of 
the guiding hand loosen and falter. To 
these add the despatcher suspended in 
silent authority in a glass-walled cabin, 
hurling his trains shuttle-like through 
the gleaming causeway—the arbiter of 
precious seconds, the ultimate regulator 
of speed and safety. Truly it is a hu- 
man cycle acting with mechanical cer- 
titude, a mechanical kingdom animated 
by superhuman precision. 

The ventilation of subways has for 
years been a mooted question. So far 
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as New York is concerned, it was as- 
sumed at the outset that the constant 
passage of innumerable trains would dis- 
place sufficient air to insure comfort. 
But the construction of the original 
lines resulted in a four-track way, along 
whose length the air was merely churned 
and agitated by a procession of trains 
traveling in opposite directions. Add to 
this the fact that the natural currents 
reverse themselves in and out of the 
Subway according as the air on the sur- 
face is warmer or colder than that under- 
ground, and you arrive at a conundrum 
difficult of solution. The last decision 
—that governing extensions under way 
—is a reversion to the old principle of a 
piston and a cylinder. There will be 
no more four-track subways with lines 
separated only by a row of steel col- 
umns. Each track will lie in its own 
walled-in causeway, which we may call 
the cylinder. The trains, all traveling 


in one direction in each cylinder, will be 
the pistons, driving ahead of them to the 
outer atmosphere sufficient air to cause 
a constant fresh inflow at other points. 

There is also, curiously enough, such 
a thing as too perfect construction. In 


building the first Subway every precau- 
tion was taken to keep out water—in 
fact, a water-proof skin was provided. 
Now, whatever keeps water out will keep 
heat in; and it has since been deter- 
mined that much of the heat is due to 
the friction of brake-shoes on wheels 
and wheels on tracks. So, in the new 
construction, only such water will be 
excluded as is absolutely necessary, and 
the more permeable construction thus 
obtained will permit of the escape of a 
larger amount of heat. Water thus ad- 
mitted will be conducted beneath the 
tracks to convenient points, and thence 
pumped out. 

To build a mile of four-track subway 
in earth excavation, complete with road- 
way, signals, station finish, etc., may 
cost either two million or seven million 
dollars, or any intermediate sum. It 
is a question of local conditions. The 
same thing in rock may cost three to 
four millions. Ordinarily speaking, rock- 
work would cost more, but in New York 
the rock dips sharply from the surface 
on its way down-town, and the con- 
gested work is in earth, where the main- 
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tenance and support and reconstructi: 
of sewers, pipes, ducts, vaults, and oth 
invisible structures is a huge item 
expense. To remove a wagon-load 
earth involves an outlay of about 
dollars. This on the face of it seems 
enormous, but included in the six 
dollars is the contingent risk to ¢| 
contractor. He assumes all respon 
bility of damages. A mile of single- 
track subaqueous tunnel costs appro 

mately two and a half millions—aga 
dependent on local conditions, the ch: 
acter of the soil penetrated, and th: 
working air pressure, which latter limits 
the duration of the working shift. 

In no other metropolis of the world 
are similar expenditures contemplated 
for traffic purposes, and here one touches 
elemental reasons. Not only is th 
physical conformation of New York 
without a parallel, but nowhere els: 

may be found a public so dominant) 
insistent, so temperamentally avaricious, 
on the subject of time. Moments spent 
in transit must be cut down to the irre- 
ducible minimum, no matter what prodi- 
gality of the same fleeting commodit) 
may ensue. To illuminate this, con- 
sider an actual occurrence. An Eng- 
lishman who recently dropped in at a 
friend’s office on Twenty-seventh Street 
was asked to dine. At the nearest Sub- 
way station they took a local train to th 
Grand Central, there dived across th 
platform into an express, which dis- 
gorged them at Seventy-second Stree: 
where they entered another local th 
finally deposited them at the door of 
the Gothamite’s apartment on Broadw: 
and Seventy-ninth Street. Followed then 
a smoke, a refreshing drink, and a m 
leisurely dinner. Half-way through his 
dessert, the Briton looked at his hos: 

“T’ve been wondering why we to: 
three trains to get here?” 

“Why? We saved four minutes!” 

The Briton pondered. “I say,” | 
questioned, thoughtfully, “what are y: 
going to do with them?” 

In contemplating these tremendous 
undertakings, this vast underworld in 
the making, that contrasts so cleanly 
and sharply with that other under- 
world of which we know so much more, 
great questions arise. Is the profit oth- 
er than that of transportation? Are 
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deeper and greater things involved? 
Do these enterprises rouse civic pride? 

Broadly and largely it must be ad- 
mitted that the civic pride of the aver- 
age New-Yorker is an attribute which 
varies inversely with his proximity to 
New York. In London, Paris, or St. 
Petersburg he is full of it. The best 
achievements of foreign peoples arouse 
in him only a twinkle of interest, but 
much more than a twinkle of unfavor- 
able comparison. He stalks through 
Europe ablaze with civic pride. It 
flames higher and higher on his approach 
to “Ged’s own country,” and culmi- 
nates in a perfect eruption at the sight of 
the Statue of Liberty. In twenty-four 
hours it is extinguished. A crowded 
Subway reduces him to desperation. 
He does not know, and he does not 
care. He only knows and cares that it 
is a “rotten service.” But underneath 
his feet toils an army of peace, neither 
known nor imagined, led by unidenti- 
fied captains along invisible highways, 
the throbbing arteries through which 
will course the life-blood of the city. 

Do these things express the people? 
In spite of the fact that the people al- 
ready control, and will shortly own them 
outright, it hardly appears that they are 
an expression of the people themselves. 
To the outside observer New York 
seems sharply divided into two sections. 
One is very small but astonishingly 
skilful—enormously creative and power- 
ful, swaying the affairs of millions and 
expressing its resource and constructive 
ability in huge undertakings and tower- 
ing structures. The other is a teeming 
mass, flowing back and forth in blind, 
unquestioning obedience to factors not of 
their own devising, the psychology of 
which they never even guess. Is a 
skyscraper a demonstration of the men 
who inhabit it? Is it not rather a 
demonstration of the power and courage 
and skill of the few? That, after all, is 
the question that confronts those who 
attempt to analyze these extraordinary 
physical evidences of virility. 

Are deeper things than transportation 
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involved? Undoubtedly—yes. In four 
years from now a new underground 
world will be flung open. There will be 
celebrations and congratulations, and 
New York will be mightily pleased, and 
in six months will take everything for 
granted—except interruptions to the 
service. But in the making of all this 
there will have been constructive citi- 
zenship, a welding together of a multi- 
tude of workers who will never after- 
ward be quite the same as if they had not 
labored here. The indifference of New 
York will not touch them. They will 
have been infused with the superb con- 
fidence of the New World. 

On the subject of citizenship one fact 
is very apparent —never more appar- 
ent than when, from a Subway shaft- 
house, you survey the motley crowd 
surging restlessly along Broadway and 
then penetrate to the hollow spaces 
below. The blood and brains of this 
undertaking are practically unknown to 
New-Yorkers. But far beneath their 
feet is being evolved in muck and slime 
and turmoil as fine a type of citizen as 
any country can ever produce. ‘These 
are the men who are doing the work. 
In the murky sections of every excava- 
tion you meet them—young men, clean 
of mind and clear of eye, carrying cheer- 
fully on youthful shoulders the bur- 
dens that in older countries are only 
intrusted to those of twice their age; 
forgetful of self in the larger question 
of service; whose vision is steadfastly 
fixed on one ultimate aim, from which it 
never wavers, These are the men who 
will profit most by the “dual system” — 
the men who built it. They will not 
be in evidence during the celebrations. 
They will be standing back with the rest 
of the crowd, while orators pronounce 
panegyrics, and John Smith, with a 
burst of civic pride, realizes that the 
system is in working order. And not 
far distant are the multitudes who, find- 
ing that the earth herself cannot yield 
what they demand, will forsake the 
honeycombed city and traverse the un- 
sullied air-lanes overhead. 
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Miss Mahala 


BY HARRIET 


Poy) DO not defend Miss Ma- 
Ye hala. I hope it is under- 
|} stood that I do not de- 
fend her. 

But all the same, I 
=) never had any sympathy 
with th the ~ Jeannie Deans sort of people 
who would risk their sisters’ lives rather 

than their own little paltering souls. 
Miss Mahala had great sorrows in her 
life; she had also had great and troublous 
joys. But now her interests were re- 
duced to such as she found in a general 
oversight of the settlement. She did not 


regard herself as Elder Perry’s coadjutor, 
but she filled much the same office, as 
the elder was wont to remark to his wife. 
When he first came to the scattered 
parish she instructed him in the vary- 
ing idiosyncrasies there; and ever since 
she had been not only his curate, but 


his conscience. He learned to know his 
eople and love them every one, but 
liss Mahala knew their fathers and 
their grandfathers, had seen most of 
them the day they were born, and could 
tell to a nicety what strains of inherit- 
ance they carried and what might be 
expected of them. She had been down 
in Salt Water when the elder married 
his wife there, and she knew of certain 
things in Mrs. Perry’s ancestry that 
probably Mrs. Perry did not know 
herself; and when the Perry children 
came into the world one after another, 
Miss Mahala had vivid apprehensions, 
only quieted by the thought of Mrs. 
Perry’s angelic personality. And yet 
she knew that a many-colored ray may 
fall through a crystal and leave it white 
and limpid as spring water. However, 
life with the elder might have nulli- 
fied all the colored ray, she fancied. 
Yet she watched Una and St. John and 
Luke and Steve and the twins and at 
last little Peace with an anxiety that 
would have disturbed their father and 
mother had they known of it. 

Miss Mahala’s worst fears began to 
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and Johnny 
SPOFFORD 


be confirmed when one day she fou 
St. John Perry red-handed, or rathe: 
green-handed, in her herb-garden, th: 
plot of ground where grew her dill and 
savory and sweet basil and lavender and 
thyme and their congeners, many 
which she had brought in from wood 
and field, and nurtured, and which sh; 
gathered and sold, or from which sh 
incanted simples to be administered to 
those in need of them. 

What was Johnny Perry doing in he: 
garden? The answer was here. Both 
of his hands were full of her precious 
mint—that mint which was to hav« 
been distilled into extract and oil, but 
which lads liked to chew, and the pos- 
session of which was a kind of wealth. 
And her pennyroyal, moreover, to |. 
smoked in old corn-cobs behind the 
barn! You may be sure the surprised 
em was dealt with, and stripped of 

is spoils that they might be thrown into 
Miss Mahala’s small still. But pres- 
ently she softened. Poor little lad! sh: 
thought; he was no worse than other 
boys. What boy wouldn’t take a spri; 
of pennyroyal if he came across it! Sh: 
called after him and gave him back th: 
treasure; and proud and happy he went 
off, feeling, after all, an honest boy, and 
ready to trade with boys less fortunate. 

“Jes’ thin’ s that grow in the fields, fre: 
to all,” said Johnny to himself. 

The incident remained in Miss Ma- 
hala’s inner consciousness, but without 
much emphasis. It was restored to lif 
however, when one August afternoon, 
year later, she saw St. John Perry un 
der the August pippin-tree, his pockets 
bulging and his ioe full of the deliciou 
yellow spheres. 

Mt a Again!” she cried. 

“T ain’t never took any before. | 
thought you'd jest as lieves I hed onc 
o’ yer apples,” whimpered | Johnny. 

**So T weanl if you ast,” she replied. 
“How many you took?” ( 

Johnny showed his hat. “That all?’ 
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MISS MAHALA 


Johnny nodded. “Turn your pockets 
out.” Johnny squirmed; but Miss Ma- 
hala’s hand was a compelling: one. 
Pockets and the bulge of his jac ket 
brought to light a dozen pippins. ‘You 
come into the house with me!” Johnny 
squirmed again; but Miss M: ahala’s eye 
was as compelling as her hand. 

“1 didn’t know you was a thief, John- 
ny; §s aid Miss Mahala, sadly. 

“T ain’t,” said Johnny. 

“And an impenitent thief at that. 
Do vou know what became of the im- 
penitent thief?’ 

“7 don’t 
have any!” 

“Who? The impenitent thief?” 

“]T mean daddy wouldn’t. He wouldn't 
let me have one of the sweetings.” 

“They ain’t ripe. They'll be better 
eatin’ come a week after to-morrow.” 

“He won’t give me any then. They’re 
for sick folks, he says.” 

“Your father’s a presiding elder, and 
it ain’t ft and proper for you to call him 
‘he’ that way.’ 

“You mean I should call him ‘she,’ 
Miss Mahaly?” asked Johnny, lifting his 
great, innocent-looking blue eyes, and 
quite willing to change the question. 

‘I’m afraid you're a bad boy, St. 
John.” 

“P’r’aps I be,” 
differently. 

“St. John Perry, do you want to break 
your father’s heart?” 

Johnny looked up incredulously. 
“Does it hurt?” he asked. 

“Hurt? It kills!” 

Miss Mahala was not sure that John- 
ny’s lip quivered. “I s’pose you know,” 
she said, “you, a parson’s son, that it’s 
wrong to steal?” 

“Do’no’s I do,” Johnny replied. “’Ith 
so much talk about what’s right and 
what ain’t a feller gits mixed up.” 

st. John, it’s bad enough to steal. 
Don’t add a lie to it. That’s wuss.” 

“Wuss to lie?” asked St. John. 

“Tt upsets the balance o’ thin’s. The 
Lord might forgive ye fer hankerin’ an’ 
helpin’ yerself, but a lie’s jes’ contra- 
dictin’ Him to His face. 

“That so?” said Johnny, a trifle 
startled, but with an impartial air. 

“There ain’t no circumstances can 
excuse a lie,” said Miss Mahala. 
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care! He wouldn’t let me 


said St. John, in- 
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“You don’t say so,” said Johnny. 

“[’m afraid you’re a bad boy, St. 
John Perry!” she repeated. 

““Mebbe,” said St. John. 

‘I didn’t tell yer father when I found 
ye in my yarb-garden—” 

“Them greens!” 

“Them greens is property, an’ 
was takin’ ’em. But now—you’'re 
flesh an’ blood—he may know 
deal ‘ith you. I don’t.” 

“*Twon’t matter. Daddy never licks 
us.” 

“He'd orter.”’ 

“Ef he did, I’d run away!”’ 

“Sho!” 

‘I'd jest as lieves, Miss Mahaly,” 
Johnny, twirling his empty hat, 
didn’t tell on me to ma.”’ 

“I won't,” said Miss Mahala. “I 
won't give her such a sorrer—the sweet 
soul!”’ She took her big Bible from the 
shelf; her own little Bible for daily use 
was in her bedroom. She turned the 
leaves over for a text she wanted. 
Every here and there was a dollar bill 
laid between the leaves. Johnny’s eyes 
sparkled as he caught sight of them. 
Suddenly she shut the book. She did 
not know exactly the text to fit the 
crime. The boy would not care for the 
thunders and lightnings of Sinai, the 
noise of the trumpet, or the smoke of 
the mountains. “You can take the ap- 
ples, St. John,” she said. 

But St. John left the apples and went 
his way up the hill to young Jerry. Miss 
Mahala gazed after him with misery as 
he disappeared. The sweet shadows of 
the green wood, the dancing flickers of 
sunshine, and the soaring blue above, all 
seemed a mockery when she thought of 
the child of her friend with a heart- 
breaking taint in his blood. There was 
no sun on the tossing boughs for her, no 
balm in the breeze. In a dreary mood, 

waiting for no luncheon, she tied on 
her bonnet and sought the elder. She 
met him at the half-way rock; his wife 
had sent him with some junket for an 
ailing person, junket being an inex- 
pensive delicacy when you owned vour 
cow—and the elder loved it for the sake 
of John Milton. There had been a little 
dispute in the elder’s mind as to the 
naming of his first son, but finally St. 
John had got the better of John Milton. 
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The elder was resting now on the 
moss-grown boulder, looking up as if 
his gaze could penetrate distances of 
sky. She hesitated; but there was no 
use beating about the bush. Reverie or 
prayer, she must disturb it, her gloom 
darkening the bright summer day. 

“Elder,” she said, abruptly, “I think 
you gotter deal ’ith your St. John.” 

“Deal with—eh—who—what—with 
my St. John?” said the elder, lowering 
his gaze to Miss Mahala’s shawl—Miss 
Mahala would have held it an im- 
modesty to go out without her shawl, 
even in the tropics. 

“With your Johnny,” she said, firmly. 

“What's the matter with Johnny?” he 
asked, gaily. “*Why, he’s good as gold.” 

“Gold had orter be tried.” 

“Why, Miss Mahala, what are you 
talking about?”’ 

“| hate ter tell ye, Elder. 
like p ison. 
Johnny. 
own,” she 


I hate it 
But you gotter look out fer 
I feel es bad es ef he was my 
stammered. “But fust you 
promise not to say a word to Mis’ 
Perry—lI can’t hev her feelin’s teched.” 

“Promise? All right. No matter 


matter, Elder. 
Johnny — he — he’s — I’ve found him 
twicet takin’ thin’s ’twan’t hisn.” Miss 
Mahala’s voice was trembling, and ev- 
erything was going black before her 
eyes. 

“Oh, I guess not, Miss Mahala,” the 
elder said. 

“There ain’t any guess to it, sir. 
Fac’s is fac’s. Johnny is light-fingered.” 
And then Miss Mahala sank on the grass 
and closed her eyes. It had been no easy 
matter for her to tell the elder standing 
at the gates of heaven that his son was 
a thief. 

The elder tore off a big sassafras leaf 
and hurried with water from the spring. 
He understood the ordeal it had been to 
her, although, of course, it was quite 
nonsensical. “There,” he said, when 
the color had returned to her face, “now 
I’ll see you home. And don’t give Mas- 
ter St. John another thought. [ll at- 
tend to him. I’ve stolen green apples 
myself in my time.” 

“You have, Elder? That’s a comfort. 
P’r’aps Johnny’ll come out all right, 
then. But you must keep your weather- 


about my feelings, I see.” 
**Taint no laughin’ 
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eye open for him, Elder. Home ’ith me 
Ef Mahaly Brooks can’t walk hon 
alone she’d better die here! You ¢ 
along. You’ve got work afore ye.” 

But that evening, as the elder sa: 
among his children and saw St. Joh: 
with little Peace in his arms and tl 
other children about him like flies abo: 
a fallen plum while he told them a B 
ble story with many embellishments, 
the elder listened a moment. “That i 
hardly true, my son,” he said. 

“But don’t you wish it was, pa? 
asked Johnny. 

“Wish anything in the Bible differ 
ent?” exclaimed his father. 

“Why not? Yes. I'd like to play 
Sundays. Id like to take anything 
wanted, no matter whose it was before.” 

“My son! St. John! Would you 
steal?” 

“*Twouldn’t be stealin’ if ’twarn’t fe: 
the Commandments,” said the 
cacious Johnny. 

And the elder, more concerned with 
a fear of infidelity in Johnny than 
of anything else, forgot about the danger 
of dishonesty in his prayer and his en- 
deavor to make the Lord seem a living 
person to his little hearers. There was 
a matter of disciplining a member fo: 
loose thinking and light talking that 
troubled the elder just then, and he for- 
got about Johnny, so to say. Only his 
heart always gave a tender throb when 
he saw Johnny go whistling down the 
road, his hands in his pockets and his 
often crownless hat on the back of his 
bright curls, the picture of blue-eyed in- 
nocence; the joy of Luke and Steve and 
the twins, who tagged after him through 
heat and dust, the almoner to little 
Peace of black raspberries and sweet- 
flag root, the comfort of Una with bits 
of spruce-gum, translucent and sweet as 
drops of honey. Miss Mahala herself 
had once said that if ever there was a 
lovable rascal it was Johnny Perry. 

But seasons fled in sun and shade, and 
Johnny was a big boy past fourteen. 
His voice had not changed; he could still 
sing “The spacious firmament on high” 
like a flute, like a young angel. But he 
was much pleased with a faint down 
upon his upper lip; it gave him a dream 
of the time when he should go out West 
and take up six hundred and forty acres 
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of land to be had for the asking. 
quite too big to be whipped; Miss Ma- 
hala, keeping an eye upon him, felt this 


He was 


a pity. There were times when Johnny 
was playing some rogue’s trick that her 
fingers tingled; as when he drew lurid 
flames with ocher and vermilion on the 
side of the shed that made little Pearl 
Asher afraid to go to bed. 

But it was quite a way across the 
woods, and Johnny was not often in 
evidence at Miss Mahala’s. She was 
surprised one morning, when, coming 
home from a walk with Pharaoh in 
search of catnip, she saw her door open, 
and St. John Perry standing there with 
her Bible in his hands. ‘‘What are you 
doing here, St. John?” she said, severely. 


OR PRAYER, SHE MUST DISTURB IT 


“Your Bible’s full o’ money,” he re- 
plied, if not with much relevancy. 

“What of that?” 

“T heered daddy tellin’ ma, when he 
thought I was out o’ the way, that you 
wanted to give it to him in your will, and 
he wouldn’t let you. And a dollar bill 
between every leaf! And I thought I'd 
jes’ look out fer ma.” 

“T ain’t dead yet,” said Miss Mahala. 

“What difference ’d that make?” 
asked Johnny. 

“Considerable—to me,” said Miss 
Mahala, taking the book. “I was 
hopin’, Johnny, that you’d outgrowed 
yer badness. That you'd left off 
stealin’.” 


“I warn’t stealin’,” said Johnny. “I 
y 
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was jes’ a-takin’ what you give pa an 
he wouldn’t take—takin’ it fer ma.” 

“St. John Perry, I reely think you 
must be wantin’!” 

“I be. I’m wantin’ money fer ma.” 

“Then go to work and earn it! John- 

don’t you know it’s wicked to steal?” 

Ye sm.’ g 

“Why? 

***’Cause ’tis.”’ 

“Waal, p’r’aps that’s so,” said Miss 
Mahala, with an unformulated thought 
of the immutability of right and wrong. 

‘Johnny, who made you?” she asked. 

“My sponsors in baptism,” Johnny 
answe red. 

“Oh, what a wicked boy you be!” 

*“You’ve said so afore.” 

“Ef you’d ever hed a change o’ heart 
them sponsors might ’a’ b’en the makin’ 
on ye, in one sense. As it is, waal, I take 
a good deal 0’ blame to myself fer not 
follerin’ ye up closer.” 

‘I should think you’d done yer duty,” 
said Johnny, nonchalantly. 

She sat down on the door-step and 
motioned him to a seat beside her. She 
was biting a sprig of pennyroyal; she 
offered one to him; he accepted it in- 
differently. Pharaoh came and purred 
round them; Johnny bent and smoothed 
the cat’s head. Perhaps it seemed a pro- 
fane touch to Miss Mahala; she took the 
cat and shut him in an inner room. 
hen she came back and resumed her 
seat. 

“Oh, what a pretty day it is!” she 
sighed presently 

\s that was self-evident, it perhaps 
required no answer. It received none. 

‘There’s nothin’ like the sky,” said 
Miss Mahala, after another moment. 
‘Nothin’ so handsome. Cheerful, tew. 
What ef God had set out to make 
green; wouldn’t that ’a’ b’en a ods 
world! And ef He’d made the sky red 
I do’no’ what ’d’a’ happened. But blue 

it’s jes’ the color oO heaven.” 

“1 do’no’ nothin’ about heaven,” said 
Johnny. 

“ Puffeckly true. You don’t. I useter 
hear it said, ‘A minister's son and a 
deacon’s d: aughter generly do es they 
hedn’t orter.’ ” 

Johnny apparently didn’t think it was 
up to him to prove the fallacy of the 


distich. Miss Mahala went on biting her 
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pennyroyal leaf. “I! often think,” sh: 
said, after a short inte rval, “how man 
idees the Lord must ’a’ hed in His mind 
when He thought out an’ made all th 
flowers.” This did not seem to affect 
Johnny. 

“You're fond o’ flowers, ain’t ye, 
Johnny?” 

“Some,” said Johnny. 

“I heered say you'd like ter be 
gardinger w’en ye growed up.” 

Johnny showed spark of interest 
“Wouldn't I!” said he. 

“You can’t be a gardinger, 0’ course, 
or hev any flowers, either, ef you was in 
state’s prison.” 

“Look here, Miss Mahaly, you can’t 
frighten me with your state’s prisons!” 

“Why would I want to frighten you? 
Ef the love o’ the Lord that giv’ ye this 
beautifle world ter live in, that giv’ y 
your father an’ mother an’ little Peace, 
won't keep ye straight, state’s prison 
won't either. But ef I don’t tell on ye 
now, I’m compoundin’ of a felony and 
liable to state's prison myself, and I’m 
pesky fond o’ flowers, and ’d miss my 
yarb-garding dredfly.” 

“Tha’ so!” said Johnny. 

“Talkin’ o’ flowers, there’s a little on« 
in a tumbler in there that | picked off’n 
Sonny’s grave, ye know—the little boy 
that died. I was goin’ ter take it up ter 
yer mother, she bein’ too lame to com: 
down jes’ yit, but you may as well, w’en 
you go.” 

Johnny turned his head, and the color 
mounted his face. 

“T don’t persume you mind how yer 
father took on when that dear child 
died r 

Johnny remembered; at least he nod- 
ded. 

“TI s’pose he’d ruther the child died 
than lived ter go to state’s prison. | 
s’pose he’d ruther you died yerself, much 
as he sets by ye, than know you was in 
state’s prison wearin’ stripes,” she said, 
reflectively. 

“T ain’t goin’ to no state’s prison!” he 
cried, suddenly. 

“You? How do you know? One step 
leads to another in wrong-doing. You 
never know where you'll land. I don’t 
know where I’ll fetch up myself. It’s 
dredf’ll dismal and gloomy shet up in 
prison, and hard work, reel hard work, 
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MISS MAHALA 


n’ bread water to eat, an’ wearin’ 
tripes roundabout instead of up an’ 
lown—it—it’s awf’ll!”’ and Miss Mahala 
huddered, perhaps at the picture of the 
tripes. **Se. John Pe rry won’t sound 
vell on the prison- roll; St. John won’t.” 

‘T ain’t afraid,” said St. John Perry. 

“You'd better be, unless you turn a 
short corner. How do you s’pose you 


come by the name? 


‘The beloved disciple,” said Johnny, 
Pee. 

“And your father wanted you to be 
beloved So, TOO. But of course v Waal, 
Mahaly ain’t much of a name—kind of 
a breath—but ef | was named St. John 
I'd try an’ live up to it. ”“Twould 
h’en fust rate ef by an’ by the Lord 
couldn’t ’a’ told which St. John He loved 
the most. You mind the night little 
Peace was born, and your mother sent 
fer you and told you she was yourn an’ 
you'd gotter look out fer her all her life? 

\ person that’s doin’ time behind four 
walls can’t look out fer any one. How 
bad Peace would feel, the dear, pretty 
reetur, all disgraced by her brother, an 
she lovin’ ye an’ b’lievin’ in ye so. Yes, 
yer mother give her to ye; you was allers 
ver mother’s favoright. When the little 
boy died she turned to you. ‘I’ve got 
Johnny,’ she Si uid. ‘Ef Johnny i is spared 
to me, I won’t repine,’ she said. You 
was her first-born. She’s a reel tender 
heart. I s’ pose she’d jes’ break down 

n’ fade away—” 

And then Johnny fell to crying and 
hiding his face in his sleeve. “Miss 
Mahaly,” he blubbered, “I won’t ever 
take anythin’ ag’in that don’t belong to 
me. I won’t ever tell a lie. I'll be good 

oh, ’ll be good!” And Miss Mahala 
took him in her arms and cried too. 

There was a long silence. A thrush 
thought it too long and broke it with a 
bubble of pure music. 

“Miss Mahaly,” said Johnny, “I feel 
as if I’d j’ined the church.” 

“You hev, St. John,” she said. “The 
reel church. But you don’t know it yet.” 

There were some other things they 
spoke of as they sat there in the long 
summer morning. It came out that 


Johnny felt it to be a miracle when the 
first blades of the harvest put their 
green tips above ground; that he would 
like to work such miracles himself; that 
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farming appealed to him. And it was a 
fortunate coincidence that Miss Mahala 
had an outlying farm that had-.run to 
waste, and Miss Mahala wanted some 
one to take an interest in it, and Johnny 
was bubbling with interest. They spoke 
of other things, among them of the rob- 
bery of David’s money-drawer at the 
Corners. 

“Tt warn’t me,” said Johnny. “You 
b’lieve me? *Iwarn’t me.” 

“I believe you,” said Miss Mahala. 
By and by he went, carrying, besides 
the little flower, an accumulation of 
dimes that Miss Mahala had been keep- 
ing in the sugar-bowl, and which she 
insisted on pouring into his pocket in 
spite of his manful protest. He came 
back, after starting’to go, and kissed Miss 
Mahala’s brown and withered cheek. 

It was a week or so afterward that the 
elder came slowly through the wood, 
walking as if he carried a load on his 
shoulders, and unlatched Miss Mahala’s 
gate. She ran to meet him. 

“It’s too pleasant for indoors,” she 
said. ‘We'll visit here,” and they sat 
down on the door-step together. 

“One place is as pleasant as another,’ 
the elder sighed. 

“You're lookin’ tired, Elder,” she said. 
‘Kind o’ peaked. You jes’ wait till I git 
you some o’ my wild cherry—” 

“No, no, I don’t want it, thank you. 
$3 


“But you must have suthin’, Elder. 
An egg beat up ‘ith a sip of old cider?” 
““No, Miss Mahala, no.” And then 
there was silence. Miss Mahala waited; 
and at last the Elder roused himself. 
“T’ve come to you in some trouble of 
mind,” he said. “I may say in great 
distress. I have been preparing a dis- 
course on the substance of things hoped 
for, and have been so occupied—for it is 
a most pleasant subject of consideration 
that I have perhaps neglected my duty 
and have suffered the children to go 
too much unwatched during Mrs. Perry’s 
lameness. Not long since I found them 
in possession of various pieces of silver. 
Pieces of silver have wrought great mis- 
chief in this world. On inquiry I found 
my St. John had given them. I was 
startled. We are not in the habit of 
having money.” The elder was looking 
straight before him, speaking in a low 
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and husky voice. “A conversation I 
once had with you suddenly recurred to 
me—oh, like a stab—and as it hap- 
pened,” he continued, “I met Deacon 
Asher, who mentioned to me the robbery 
of David’s till at the Corners. A great 
loss to poor David. Miss Mahala,” 
turning on her sharply, “where do you 
suppose St. John got those 
silver? oy 

“I give ’em to him,” said Miss Ma- 
hala. ‘“‘Anythin’ else troublin’ ye?” 

“Yes, Miss Mahala, that, indeed, is a 
relief; yet when you told me one day, 
as | was resting on the half-way stone, 
that my Johnny was—I—can’t say the 
word He stopped as if expecting her 
to supply it. 

“Ef you can’t say it I can’t think it, 
Elder,” she said. 

“It came back to me this morning,” 
he resumed; “‘all you said, as I waked. 
It came like a thunder-stroke. I—I felt 
crushed to earth. If my boy is—is a 
thief The elder choked at the word. 
“Why, it is impossible! His mother’s 
son can’t go wrong! His mother has the 
whitest soul this side of heaven.” 

“That’s true, Elder.” 

“But if—if he is, I had better not 
have lived. My work is a failure. But 
that is no matter, in comparison. My 
son, my poor young son—I would rather 
it had been | myself than that child. 
When you told me Johnny was—was 
light-fingered The elder whispered 
the word. 

“I! I told you that!” 

“Certainly. You told me, you re- 
member, that you found him stealing 
your herbs and your apples, but at the 
time I was so greatly caught up in the 
spirit over the way out of a great trouble 
in the parish that it seemed to me then 
too small to notice, if you will excuse 
me, Miss Mahala. I thought I knew my 
St. John, and the impossibility of his 
going very wrong; and when you said 
I must look out for him, for he was light- 
fingered, I half thought that instead of 
his being light-fingered you were a little 
light-headed, and I went my way and 
forgot about it; God forgive me—” 

“Es ef there ever was a boy of any 
sperit that didn’t steal green apples 
when he lived where they growed, sence 
the days of Adam and Eve!” exclaimed 
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pieces of 














Miss Mahala. “But as for your John 
ny, ef it’s him you mean, why, he’s a 
honest es you be, and is goin’ ter liv: 
an upright life.” She was tremblin, 
like a leaf. 

“Then what did you mean 

“Elder, I don’t know what 
a-talkin’ of!” 

“IT am speaking of what you said t 
me out there that day by the half-way 
stone, and as I remembered it this morn 
ing, having seen the dimes, and having 
heard of the robbery of David’s ti!l 

“Elder, I don’t know what ter mak: 
of you. Ain't you b’en dre amin’? Air 
air you disturbed in your mind?’ 

“Miss Mahala, I’m broken-he arted.”’ 

“It does beat all! You must ’a’ b’en 
dreamin’ a regular nightmare.” 

She turned and looked him in the face. 
She felt as if the heavens were falling. 
A little bird whistling in the cedai 
seemed an evil spirit addressing her. 

“Elder,” said Miss Mahala, solemnly 
“look a-here! I ain’t ever see you at 
the half-way stun, nor hed any conversa- 
tion ‘ith ye about St. John, nor ever told 
ye anythin’ about yarbs or apples, o1 
ter look out fer Johnny, or that he 
was light-fingered. There! And I ain’t 
I sh’d 


ever fainted away in my life. 
’ said I was light- 


you'r 


thought you would ’a 
headed!” 

Miss Mahala was white under all her 
tan; but the Elder, in a maze, was not 
looking at her now. 

“You've b’en dreamin’,” she contin- 
ued. “Some dreams is like live thin’s. 
Or the Evil One’s b’en a-whisperin’ in 
your ear. You’re tew busy, you’re what 
they call overworked an’ het up. You're 
jes’ needin’ me ter fix up some o’ my 
spring bitters fer ye-—” 

Miss Mahala! Are you in earnest?” 

“Cert’in I be.” 

“T can’t credit it. I can’t admit it. 
It is perfectly real in my recollection- 

“That’s the way with them strong 
kind o’ dreams.” 

“But I’m not a dreaming man.” 

“An’ so all the more when ye do 
dream it seems reel. I dessay you'll say 
I hed on a green shawl—” 

“You did.” 

“Waal, I ain’t got any green shawl! 
Dreams ees thin’s.”’ 


“Miss Mahala, if this is all true, it 
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ild be a mountain off my mind and 

Le 

‘True! 1 don’t s’pose you're a- 

ubtin’ of my word? Anybody in this 
erish “Il tell ye Mahaly ‘Brooks never 
elled a lie afore!” 

Miss Mahala’s voice was raised a lit- 
tle, for as she spoke she was wondering 
how much logwood it would take to dye 
a green garment black, the heightened 
tone an unconscious veil to her thought. 
But it was convincing. 

[he elder stood up and reached his 
arms to heaven. “I thank God! I 
thank God!” he said. And then he 
turned to Miss Mahala with some of the 
blue fire of that heaven in his eye and 


an ineffable sweetness in his smile. If 


she quailed the least 1 in the world, he did 
not perceive it. “‘You have made me 
another man,” he said, taking his seat 
again on the door-step. 
you don’t mind, I think an egg whipped 


The 
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“And now, if 
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up in old cider would be very refreshing 
to that other man.” 

“T’ll hev one, tew,” she said, as she 
went in. “I don’t need the cider,” she 
added to herself. “I s’pose it’s wrong. 
But I’m on the downward course, any- 
way.” 

“Why, Elder,” she said, when she re- 
turned with the concoction, “ain’t John- 
ny telled ye? Waal, he ain’t hardly hed 
time. He’s goin’ to the Aggerculteral 
College in a year or so. I’m sendin’ 
him—you an’ Mis’ Perry agreein’. I’ve 
got the means. An’ then he’s ter hev 
this ol’ farm o’ mine thet’s run to waste 
this twenty year.” 

Che elder walked home on ar. 

Miss Mahala went into her room and 
shut the door. She knelt down beside 
her bed. But she could pray no prayer. 
She was bitter at heart, but she was not 
sorry. The Lord must forgive her. 
Some day He would! 


Mother 
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ND now, they did not need her any more. 

She heard below the shudder of the door, 
The quick feet on the path, and she was fain 
Only to snatch her sewing up again, 


And sew, and sew, 


seam over feverish seam, 
Hurrying in the dumb haze of ; 


1 dream, 


Thrusting away the moment Fc her hand 
Should force her idleness to understand 

That they were gone, all gone, and at the door 
They would not call and claim her any more. 


Young as the morning, they were gone away, 
Whose kisses kept her hair from turning gray, 


Whose laughter kept her ready. 


Wherefore now 


Should not those wrinkles deepen in her brow, 
And she shut up her heart, and learn to be 
Of her bright self a queer dull travesty? 


And yet, 
For crying now, 
“O God!” she whispered, sewing, 


Thou only, over all the world, 


the smile they left her must not die; 
might she not alw ays cry 


“keep of Oh, 
must know!” 
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BY RICHARD 
egy HE charm of an old canal 
is one which every one 
seems to feel. Men who 
care nothing about ruined 
castles or Gothic cathe- 
drals light up with ro- 
mantic enthusiasm if you tell them of 
some old disused or seldom-used canal, 
grass - grown and tree - shaded, along 
which, hardly oftener than once a week, 
a leisurely barge—towed by an equally 
leisurely mule, with its fellow there on 
deck taking his rest, preparatory to his 
next eight-mile “shift ’—sleepily dreams 
its way, presumably on some errand 
and to some destination, yet indeed 
hinting of no purpose or object other 
than its loitering passage through a 
summer afternoon. I have even heard 
millionaires express envy of the life 
lived by the little family hanging out its 
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washing and smoking its pipe and culti- 
vating its floating garden of nasturtiums 


and geraniums, with children playing 


LE GALLIENNE 
and a house-dog to ae guard, all ir 
that toy house of dozen or so feet, 
whose foundations are played about by 
fishes, and whose sides are brushed by 
whispering reeds. 

But the charm of an old canal is per- 
haps yet more its own when even so 
tranquil a happening as the passage of 
a barge ts no longer looked for, and th 
quiet water is called upon for no more 
arduous usefulness than the reflection 
of the willows or the ferrying across of 
summer clouds. Nature herself seems 
to wield a new peculiar spell in such 
association —old quarries; the rusting 
tramways choked with fern; forgotten 
mines with the wild vine twining tender- 
ly about the old iron of dismantled pit- 
tackle, grown as green as itself with the 
summer rains; roads once dusty with 
haste over which only the moss and the 
trailing arbutus now leisurely travel. 
Wherever Nature is thus seen to be tak- 
ing to herself, making her own, what 


AN OLD-TIME SUSPENSION BRIDGE 








THE QUIET WATER HAS NO MORE 


man has first made and grown tired of, 
she is twice an enchantress, strangely 
combining in one charm the magic of a 
wistful, all but forgotten past with her 
own sibylline mystery. 

The symbol of that combined charm 
is that poppy of oblivion of which Sir 
Thomas Browne so movingly wrote; 
but though along that old canal of 
which I am thinking and by which | 
walked a summer day, no poppies were 
growing, the freshest grass, the bluest 
flowers, the new-born rustling leafage of 
the innumerable trees, all alike seemed 
to whisper of forgetfulness, to be brood- 
ing even thus in the very heyday of the 
mad young year over time past. And 
this eloquently retrospective air of Na- 
ture made me realize, with something of 
the sense of discovery, how much of 
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ARDUOUS TASK THAN THE FERRYING ACROSS O! 


SUMMER CLOUDS 


what we call antiquity is really a trick 


of Nature. She is as clever at the manu- 
facture of antiques as some expert of 
“old masters.” A little moss here and 
there, a network of ivy, a judicious use 
of ferns and grass, a careless display of 
weeds and wild flowers, and in twenty 
years Nature can make a modern build- 
ing look as if it dated from the Norman 
Conquest. I came upon this reflection 
because, actually, my canal is not very 
old, though from the way it impressed 
me, and from the manner in which | 
have introduced it, the reader might 
well imagine it as old as Venice and no 
younger than Holland, and may find it 
as hard to believe as I did that its age 1s 
but some eighty years, and that it has 
its romantic being between Newark Bay 
and Philipsburg, on the Delaware River. 
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ie, case of places thu 
unfortunately named 
Nature might wel 
bring an action fo 
damages, robbed a 
she thus undoubtedh 
is of a flock of wor 
shipers. 

At all events, I be- 
lieve that my surpris 
and even incredulity 
will be understood 
when my friend th« 
artist, whose drawings 
add beauty to my 
truth, told me _ that 
by taking the Fort 
Lee ferry, and trolley- 
ing from the Palisades 
through Hackensack 
to Paterson, | might 
fnd—a dream canal. 
It was as though he 
had said that I had 
but to cross over to 
Hoboken to find the 
Well at the World’s 
End. But it was true, 
for all that — quit 
fairy-tale true. It 
was one of those sur- 








THE PASSAGE OF A BARGE IS NO LONGER L( 


One has always to be cateful not to 
give too much importance to one’s own 
associative fancies in regard to the 
names of places. ‘lo me, for instance, 
“Perth Amboy” has always had a ro- 
mantic sound, and I believe that a cer- 
tain majesty in the collocation of the two 
noble words would survive that visit to 
the place itself which I have been told 
is all that is necessary for disillusion- 
ment. On the other hand, for reasons 
less explainable, Hackensack, Paterson, 
Newark, and even Passaic are names 
that had touched me with no such 
romantic thrill. Wrongfully, no doubt, 
I had associated them with absurdity, 
anarchy, and railroads. Never having 
visited them, it was perhaps not sur- 
prising that I should not have associated 
them with such loveliness and luxury of 
Nature as I now unforgetably recall; 
and I cannot help feeling that in the 
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prises of peace, deep, 
ancient peace, in 
America, of which 
there are many, and 
of which more needs to be told. I| can 
conceive of no more suggestive and pi- 
quant contrast than that of the old canal 
gliding through water-lilies and spread- 
ing pastures, in the bosom of hills 
clothed with trees that scatter the sun- 
shine or gather the darkness, the haunt 
of every bird that sings or flashes strang« 
plumage and is gone, gliding past flower- 
ing rushes and blue dragon-flies, not 


“Flowing down to Camelot,” 


as one might well believe, but between 
Newark and Philipsburg, touching Pat- 
erson midway with its dreaming hand. 
Following my friend’s directions, we 
had met at Paterson, and, desirous of 
finding our green pastures and _ still 
waters with the least possible delay, we 
took a trolley running in the Newark 
direction, and were presently dropped at 
a quaint, quiet little village called Little 
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Falls, the last we were to see of the 
nodern work-a-day world for several 
niles. A hundred yards or so beyond, 
and it is as though you had entered 
some secret green door into a pastoral 
dream-land. Great trees, like rustling 
walls of verdure, inclose an apparently 
endless roadway of gleaming water, a 
narrow strip of tow-path keeping it com- 
pany, buttressed in from the surround- 
ing fields with thickets of every species 
of bush and luxurious undergrowth, and 
starred with every summer flower. 
Presently by the side of the path one 
comes to an object which seems ro- 
mantically in keeping 
with the general char- 
acter of the scene—a 
long block of stone, 
lying among the grass- 
es and the wild ge- 
raniums, on which, as 
one nears it, one de- 
scries carved  scroll- 
work and quaint, deep- 
cut lettering. Is it the 
tomb of dead lovers, 
the memorial of some 
great deed, or an al- 
tar to the genius loci? 
The willows whisper 
about it, and the great 
elms and maples sway 
and murmur no less 
impressively than if 
the inscription were in 
Latin of two thousand 
years ago. Nor is it 
in me to regret that 
the stone and its in- 
scription, instead of 
celebrating the rural 
Pan, commemorate 
the men to whom I 
owe this lane of dream- 
ing water and all its 
marginal green soli- 
tude: to wit —the 
“Morris CANAL AND 
BANKING Co., A.D. 
1829,” represented by 
its president, its cash- 
ler, its canal commis- 
sioner, and a_ score 
of other names of di- 
rectors, engineers, and 
builders. Peace, 
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therefore, to the souls of those dead 
directors, who, having in mind their 
banking and engineering project, yet 
unconsciously wrought, nearly a century 
ago, so poetic a thing, and may their 
rest be lulled by such leafy murmurs 
and swaying of tendriled shadows as all 
the day through stir and sway along the 
old canal! 

A few yards beyond this monumental 
stone there comes a great opening in the 
sky, a sense of depth and height and 

spacious freshness in the air, such as we 
feel on approaching the gorge of a great 
river; and in fact the canal has arrived 
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at the Passaic and is about to be carried 
across it in a sort of long, wooden 
trough supported by a noble bridge that 
might well pass for a genuine antique, 
owing to that collaborating hand of 
Nature which has filled the interstices 
of its massive masonry with fern, and so 
loosened it here and there that some of 
the canal escapes in long, ribbon-like 
cascades into the rocky bed of the river 
below. An aqueduct has always seemed 
to me, though it would be hard to say 
why, a most romantic thing. The idea 
of carrying running water across a bridge 
in this way—water which it is so hard 
to think of as imprisons d or controlled, 
and which, too, however shallow, one 
always associates with mysterious depth 





THE AQUEDUCT AT LITTLE FALLS 
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—the idea of thus carrying it across 
valley high up in the air, so that on 
may look underneath it, underneat! 
the bed in which it runs, and think 
the fishes and the water-weeds and th 
water-bugs all being carried across wit! 
it, too—this, I confess, has alway 
seemed to me very marvelous. And 
like, too, to think that the canal, whos 
daily business is to be a “commor 
carrier” of others, thus occasionall 
tastes the luxury of being carried itselt 
as sometimes one sees on a freight-car 
new buggy, or automobile, or sometim« 
even a locomotive, being luxuriously rid 
den along—as though out for a holiday 
—instead of riding others. 

And talking of freight-cars, it cam« 
to me with a sense of 
illumination how dif 
ferent the word “ Pas 


white letters on thi 
gray sidesof grim prod 


procession, from the 
way it looks as it 
writes its name ir 
wonderful whit 
waterfalls, or mu 
murs it through cor 
ridors of that strange 
pillared and cak« 
shaped rock, amid th 
golden pomp of a pe! 
fect summer day. For 
a short distance the 
Passaic and the canal 
run side by side, but 
presently they part 
company, and milk 
after mile the canal 
seems to. have the 
world to itself, once 
in a great while find- 
ing human compan 
ionship in a shingled 
cottage half hidden 
among willows, a 
sleepy brick-field run 
on principles as an 
cient as itself, shy littl 
girls picking flowers 
on its banks, or saucy 
boys disporting them- 
selves in the old swim- 
ming-hole; and 


saic”’ looks printed in 


uce-vans in begrimed 
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sometimes an angler 
comes and drops his 
hook 

Within its hidden 
depths, and ‘gainst 
a tree 

Leaning his rod, reads 


in some pleasant 


book, 
forgetting soon his 
pride of fishery; 
And dreams or falls 
asleep, 
While curious fishes 
veep 
About his nibbled bait 
or scornfully 
Dart off and rise and 
leap.” 


Once a year, in- 
deed, every one goes 
a-fishing along the old 
canal—men, women, 
boys, and girls. That 
is in spring, when the 
canal is emptied for 
repairs, the patching- 
up of leaks, and so 
forth. Then the fish 
lie glittering in the 
shallow pools, as good 
as caught, and happy 
children go home with 
strings of sunfish— 
“pumpkin - seeds” 
they call them—cat- 
fish, and the like pic- 
turesque unprofitable 
spoils, while graver 
fisher-folk take count of pickerel and 
bream. This merry festival was over 
and gone, and the canal was all brim- 
ming with the lustral renewal of its 
waters, its de pths flashing now and age un 
with the passage of wary survivors of 
that spring battue. 

It is essential to the appreciation of 
an old canal that one should not expect 
it to provide excitement, that it be 
understood between it and its fellow- 
pilgrim that there is very little to say 
and nothing to record. Along the old 
tow-path you must be content with 
few simple, elemental, mysterious things. 
To enter into its spirit you must be 
somewhat of a monastic turn of mind, 
and have spiritual affiliations, above 
all, with La Trappe. © For the presiding 


THE FISH LIE GLITTERING IN THE SHALLOW POOLS 


muse of an old canal is Silence; yet, as 
at La Trappe, a silence far indeed from 
being a dumb silence, but a silence that 


contains all speech. My friend and | 
spoke hardly at all as we walked along, 
easily obedient to the spirit of the hour 
and the place. For there were so few of 
those little gossipy accidents and occur- 
rences by the way that make those in- 
terruptions we call conversation, and 
such overwhelming, golden-handed pres- 
ences of sunlit woodlands, flashing water- 
meadows, shining, singing air, and dis- 
tant purple hills—all the blowing, rip- 
pling, leafy glory and mighty laughter 
of a summer day—that we were glad 
enough to let the birds do such talking 
as Nature deemed necessary; and | 
seem never to have heard or seen so 
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many birds, of so many varieties, as 
haunt that old canal. 

As we chose our momentary camping- 
place under a buttonwood-tree, from 
out an exuberant swamp of yellow water- 
lilies and the rearing sword-blades of the 
coming cat-tail, a swamp blackbird, on 





“Solitary the thrush, 

‘The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoidir 
the settlements, 

Sings to himself a song.’ 


But when the veery had flown wit 
his heartbreak to some distant cops: 
two song-sparrows came to persuade u 

with their blithe melody tha: 

. life was worth living, after al 
and cheerful little domesti 
birds, like the jenny-wren an 
the chipping-sparrow, pecke: 
about and put in_ between 
whiles their little chit - chat 
across the boughs, while thx 
bobolink called to us like a 
comrade, and the pheebe-bird 
gave us a series of imitations, 
and the scarlet tanager and 
the wild canary put in a vivid 
appearance, to show what can 
be done with color, though 
they have no song. 

Yet, while one was grateful 
for such long, green silence as 
we found along that old canal, 
one could not help feeling how 
hard it would be to put into 
words an experience so infinite 
and yet so undramatic. Birds 
and birds, and trees and trees, 
and the long, silent water! 
Prose has seldom been ad 
quate for such moments. So, 
as my friend and | took up 
our walk again, I sang him 
this little song of the Silenc« 
of the Way: 


\ PLANE WHERE BOATS ARE RAISED TO A HIGHER LEVEL 


his glossy black orange - tipped wings, 
flung us dehance with his long, keen, 
full, saucy note; and as we sat down 
under our buttonwood and spread upon 
the sward our pastoral meal, the veery- 
thrush—sadder and stranger than any 
nightingale—played for us, unseen, on 
an instrument like those old water- 
organs played on by the flow and ebb 
of the tide, a flute of silver in which 
some strange magician has somewhere 
hidden tears. I wondered, as he sang, 
if the veery was the thrush that, to 
Walt Whitman’s fancy, “in the swamp 
in secluded recesses ’’ mourned the death 
of Lincoln: 


“Silence, whose drowsy eyelids 
are soft leaves, 
And whose half-sleeping eyes are the blu« 
flowers, 
On whose still breast the water-lily heaves, 
And all her speech the w hisper of the 
showers. 


“Made of al! things that in the water sway, 

The quiet reed kissing the arrowhead, 

The willows murmuring, all a summer day. 

‘Silence’ — sweet word, and ne’er so 
softly said 


“As here along this path of brooding peace, 
Where all things dream, and nothing else 
is done 
But all such gentle businesses as these 
Of leaves and rippling wind, and setting 
sun 
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Turning the stream to a long lane of gold, 
Where the young moon shall walk with 

feet of pearl, 

\nd, framed in sleeping lilies, fold on fold, 
Gaze at herself like any mortal girl.” 
But, after all, trees are perhaps the 

est expression of silence, massed as they 

re with the merest hint of movement, 

nd breathing the merest suggestion of a 

igh; and seldom have I seen such abun- 

lance and variety of trees as along our 

ld canal—cedars and hemlocks and 

hickory dominating green slopes of rocky 


pasture, with here and there a clump of 


silver birches bent over with the strain 
of last year’s snow; and all along near 
by the water, beech and basswood, blue- 
gum and pin-oak, ash, and even chest- 
nut flourishing still, in defiance of blight. 
Nor have I ever seen such sheets of wa- 
ter-lilies as starred the swampy thickets, 
in which elder and hazels and every 
conceivable bush and 
shrub and giant grass 
and cane make wilder- 
nesses pathless indeed 
save to the mink and 
the water-snake, and 
the imagination that 
would fain explore 
their glimmering re- 
cesses. 

No, nothing except 
birds and trees, water- 
lilies and such like 
happenings, ever hap- 
pens along the old 
canal; and our nearest 
to a human event was 
our meeting with a 
lonely, melancholy 
man, sitting near a 
moss-grown water- 
wheel, smoking a corn- 
cob pipe, and gazing 
wistfully across at the 
Ramapo Hills, over 
which great sunlit 
clouds were billowing 
and casting slow-mov- 
ing shadows. Stop- 
ping, we passed him 
the time of day and 
inquired when the 
next barge was due. 
For answer he took 
a long draw at his 
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corncob, and, taking his eyes for a mo- 
ment from the landscape, said in a 
far-away manner that it might be due 
any time now, as the spring had come 
and gone, and implying, with a sort 
of sad humor in his eyes, that spring 
makes all things possible, brings all 
things back, even an old slow-moving 
barge along the old canal. 

“What do they carry on the canal?” 
I asked the melancholy man, the roman- 
tic green hush and the gleaming water 
not irrelevantly flashing on my fancy 
that far-away immortal picture of the 
lily-maid of Astolat on her strange jour- 
ney, with a letter in her hand for Lan- 
celot. 

“Coal,” was his answer; and, again 
drawing at his corncob, he added, with 
a sad and understanding smile, “once in 
a great while.” Like most melancholy 
men, he seemed to have brains, in his 
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way, and to have no particular work on 
hand, except, like ourselves, to dream. 

“Suppose,” said I, “that a barge 
should come along, and need to be drawn 
up this ‘plane’—would the old ma- 
chinery work?” and | pointed to six 


WHERE TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR ALL 


hundred feet of sloping grass, down 
which a tramway stretches and a cable 
runs on little wheels —technically known, 
it appeared, as a “plane.” 

Then the honor of the ancient com- 
pany for which he had once worked 
seemed to stir his blood, and he awaken- 
ed to something like enthusiasm as he 
explained the antique, picturesque de- 
vice by which it is still really possible 
for a barge to climb six hundred feet of 
grass and fern—drawn up in a long 
“cradle,” instead of being raised by 
locks in the customary way. 

Then he took us into the old building 








where, in the mossed and dripping dar} 
ness, we could discern the great wat: 
wheels that work this fascinating pie: 
of ancient engineering; and added th: 
there would probably be a barge comir 
along in three or four days, if we shou 
happen to be in the neig! 
borhood. He might ha: 
added that the old canal 
one of the few places wher 

“time and tide” wait fi 
any one and everybody 
but alas! on this occa 
sion we could not wait fi 
them. 

Our walk was nearing it 
end when we came upon 
a pathetic reminder ~ it, 


far from being a_ storm) 


even in those quiet waters 
In a_ backwater whispered 
over by willows and sung 


water-side graveyard, eleven 
old barges were inglorious|) 
rotting, unwept and un- 
honored. The hulks of old 
men-of-war, forgotten as the) 
may seem, have still their 
annual days of bunting and 
the salutes of cannon; but 
to these old servitors of 
peace come no such memo- 
rial recognitions. 

“Unwept and unhonored, 
maybe,” said I to my friend, 
“but they shall not go all 
unsung, though humble be 
the rhyme”; so here is the 
rhyme I affixed to an old 
nail on the moldering side of the Jan: 
C. Williams: 

“You who have done your work and asked 

no praise, . 

Moldering in these unhonored waterways, 

Carrying but simple peace and quiet fire, 

Doing a small day’s work for a small hire 

You need not praise, nor guns, nor flags 
unfurled, 

Nor all such cloudy glories of the world; 

The laurel of a simple duty done 

Is the best laurel underneath the sun, 

Yet would two strangers passing by thi 
spot 

W hirer, ‘Old boat—you are not all for- 
got!” 


though the old canal is so 


sea, there have been wrecks 


over by birds, a sort of 
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BY EDNAH AIKEN 


SmiRS. WILSON, the wife of 
tthe caterer, happened to 
be in the store when the 
telephone rang. Her hus- 
band had not returned 
| Seas from his solemn daily 
expedition to the great markets. Miss 
Giles had left her desk to go to her early 
lunch. Outside these three, no other 
was allowed to take an order for the 
firm. It was on such careful attention 
to detail that Wilson had built up his 
trade in the city that loves hotels. 
Wilson’s patrons were among those who 
preferred to have turkey taste as if it 
had been cooked in a home kitchen 
rather than disguised, richly, elsewhere. 
[his was the first order that had come 
to them from the great Wilson house on 
the Avenue. As she jotted it down, 
Mrs. Wilson, wife of the caterer, won- 
dered what her husband would say. 

He said it immediately. Then judi- 
cially he read the order. His wife, whose 
smooth talents had helped to upbuild 
“Wilson’s Home Catering Establish- 
ment,” added that she had paved the 
way for a refusal of the order, saying 
that it was very late, past eleven, and 
her husband not in the store, so that 
perhaps it would be impossible to fill the 
rush order. 

Wilson’s face grew red. A rush order 
not filled in his establishment? What 
made her think that he would not take 
an order from the other Wilsons? He 
himself rang up the big house. 

“You, see, Jennie,” he turned at length 
from the telephone, “it isn’t as I have 
forgotten. But it would be bad _ busi- 
ness. I couldn’t refuse an order from 
people on the Avenue.” 

“No,” murmured his wife, trying to 
subdue a look of memory. 

“It would be bad business,” Wilson 
was reassuring himself. “And it is 
good to have them have to come to us, 
the Wilsons who think they’re so grand, 
to have them come suing, please can 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 761.—89 


we help them out? Home flavor! lll 
show them what home flavor tastes 
like! They’ll say they’ve never tasted 
terrapin before. Think they’re so fine! 
An American putting on such side! 
It makes me sick. I’d lay a fiver that 
my family’s older than his. There’s 
Wilsons buried in the Denford graveyard 
in the old country for more years than 
any American can count. I'd like to 
show them some of the old silver when 
it comes, or the old four-poster bed—” 

“Do you think we will ever get any 
of those things, Will?’ She had been 
hearing of the grand things that would 
be theirs when the old man died over 
there, ever since their mutual life began. 
“He’s been dead now three years. It 
looks as if we are going to be bamboo- 
zled out of everything. We're so far 
away.” 

“They’re fighting over the money, the 
house, and the land.” Wilson was running 
over the list of orders on the pad. “lI 
wrote the other day I didn’t want the 
house and I had money enough of my 
own. What I wanted was something 
that my children could take pride in, 
that they’d know that their people 
hadn’t always been caterers—some of 
the old silver, f’rinstance.” 

“Tf they’ve any sense, they will be very 
glad that their father was a clerk in a 
caterers establishment before he mar- 
ried into the firm!’ retorted Mrs. Wilson. 

“There, Jennie, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings!’ Her husband gave a 
rnollifying pat to the shoulder as it passed 
him. ‘New York does make a snob of 
one, always talking about old families. 
American aristocracy! The Wilsons! 
Who'd they be, I'd like to know, if they 
went to England!” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Wilson 
could hear the voice of her lord in the 
regions back of the store. Her Wotan 
had dropped his spear to an enemy; 
had lost, for that day, at least, his god- 
ship. She thought of the other family 
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Americans could be aris- 
‘That was her husband’s failing, 
he had such a contempt for American 
pretensions. 

“| wonder if he'll go himself to the 
other Wilsons’ to-night.”” She wondered 
it so often that it finally asked itself: 

‘Are you going to the other house 
to-night?” 

Wotan allowed himself a burst of 
irritation. “Go to that man’s house? 
Not if my name’s William Stetson Wil- 
son.” 

“No, because your name’s William 
Stetson Wilson!” choked his wife. 

He looked at her solemnly. Some- 
times it struck him that his American 
wife was growing flippant. 

“Go to his house; make a little order 
seem as important as that? I wouldn’t 
ut my foot in his house. Outrageous 
be is, an American putting on such 
airs—an American! I’ve got that 
banquet for the Shriners to-night. I'll 
send Thomas to the other house.” 

The other Wilsons moved in that cir- 
cle whose center was birth; its radius, 
wealth. One could not get into it 
without an acknowledged pedigree, 
nor keep within its boundaries without 
money. There was nothing common 
about the Wilsons, their friends said, 
except their name, and enough gener- 
ations had distinguished that to make it 
imposing. Moreover, Wilson had many 
illustrious names in his genealogy, in- 
cluding Jefferson and Washington, and 
Mrs. Wilson had been a von Hoock— 
Betty von Hoock of the von Hoocks. 

Wilson, for the first years of his mar- 
ried life, was the poor, tolerated rela- 
tion of the von Hoocks. Betty had 
made a romantic mesalliance. But the 
brains of the Jeffersons and the other 
sturdy American forefathers speedily 
told, and corporations were now paying 
him an enormous salary that he might 
not use his brains, or the brains of the 
Jeffersons, against them. His wealth, 
his acknowledged ancestry, and the 
great name of old Peter von Hoock would 
have given them a place in the much- 
talked-of fashionable set. But the big 
lawyer chose to identify his young family 
with the more exclusive and solid circle, 
the aristocracy of intellect. One met 
at the house on the Avenue, or at the 


on the Avenue. 
toc rats! 


“Crest,” the Wilsons’ summer home 
the Adirondacks, the men and won 
who stood for success in the world 
brains and culture: college —~, 
who had risen above academic drill. 
lege presidents, authors who were 
bohemians, musicians who were 
servative citizens, diplomats. 

The children, coming along, were a: 
ing their share to the aristocratic atn 
phere. Peter was closing his last b: 
ant year at Yale; Aline’s beauty 
brain made her a central figure at « 
lege. Marion, still at home, had 
voice which would have made the | 
tune of a poor girl. 

When John C. Beveridge came ba 
to pay his own country a visit, it y 
inevitable that Wilson, who had enjoy 
the hospitality of his distinguished co 
tryman abroad, should plan to entertain 
him. Wilson had suggested asking him 
to spend the summer at the Cr 
Betty had said it would be nice, but th 
must remember that this was to ly 
Aline’s summer, and Peter’s—a young 
people’s summer. If one had the Honor- 
able Beveridge at the Crest all summe: 
one would have to live up to it; President 
Fairfax and his wife would have to | 
asked, and President Doremus, from ¢! 
other college, and the friend from Wash- 
ington; the summer would have to be 
given up to grandeur and diplomacy. 

“Mrs. Favart has asked to bring 
guest to the Crest this summer.” Bett 
caressing his sleeve with her cheek, 
raised her eyes to her husband’s. He 
smiled down on her, seeing through he: 
attempt to make this casual. 

“Why shouldn’t he come? Is he 
convict, or has he club-feet? Why should 
I be asked for permission? Isn’t th 
home yours? Confess, Betty!” 

“Your prejudices—she knows how yo 
feel about titles.” 

“A title?” frowned her husband, and 
then smiled at the childish conspirac\ 
“Mrs. Favart has always a title in h¢ 
pocket! It’s ridiculous in an Amer- 
ican. 

“But how can she help it, with he: 
sister a duchess?’ demanded his wii 
holding on to the hand he was with- 
drawing. “They all bring letters ¢t 
her. ‘This case is very different. It 
not a fortune-hunter. It’s the young 
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Duke of Denford. His people want him 
ro see the world; he is to spend the 
summer in America. You know how he 
will be run after. Mrs. Favart wants 
him to meet the right sort—she wants 
him to know Peter and Aline—” 

“T’ll have no dukes in my house!” 

Mrs. Wilson would not argue it out 
with him. She remembered the matter of 
the crest. Years ago, the von Hoock 
medieval motto had been discarded 
from the trousseau supply of stationery. 
It had to remain on the inexhaustible 
supply of linen that had been embroid- 
ered for the von Hoock mesalliance, 
but its use was discouraged by the head 
of the family, and for that reason it was 
as unworn as when she was married. 
Mrs. Wilson dropped the subject of the 
Duke of Denford, and went back to the 
Honorable Beveridge. 

“I'd like to give him a dinner,” 
acknowledged Wilson, “if you were not 
so busy preparing to shut up the house.” 

“We have two weeks yet; that’s 
easy,” smiled Betty, loving above all 
things in life to earn her husband’s 
praise of her managership. “Ask him 
to set his date, and I’ll do the rest.” But 
she hoped fervently that the Hon. Mr. 
Beveridge would set an early date. 
Several of the servants had to be 
ent ahead to the Crest to get it in 
readiness. 

The Hon. Mr. Beveridge threw con- 
sternation into her soul by responding 
that the twentieth was the only night 
he had free. Mrs. Wilson told this to 
her husband at the table. The family 
were to leave for the Crest on the 
twenty-first. 

“Of course, then, it’s impossible. I'll 
give it at the club.” 

“At the club! Not while I’m house- 
keeper! It is all arranged—I have sent 
out the cards. Of course, the linen 
has to go up to the Crest ahead of us, 
but [ can keep enough out, and carry it 
up in our trunks if necessary. Two of 
the maids will have gone, but I can get 
extra trained service.” 

“But it won’t have to be a caterer’s 
dinner?” inquired her husband. “‘They 
all taste alike. I want Beveridge to 
have one of Hannah’s dinners; I’ve 
bragged of her terrapin.” 

“Oh, Hannah will get the dinner!” 
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declared his wife, and thought thar she 
was telling the truth. 

An hour before luncheon, on the 
morning of the twentieth, Mrs. Wilson 
was brought the distressing news that 
her cook was ill. The family doctor 
was called, and Hannah was hurried off 
to an operation for appendicitis. It 
was nearly noon before Mrs. Wilson 
could think of her dinner. She deter- 
mined that it was to go on. And she 
thought of the other Wilson. Mrs. 
Favart had said of him that he was 
“like a lie—splendid for social emer- 
gencies!”’” She rang up Wilson’s. 

That evening as she surveyed her 
dignified table Mrs. Wilson had a right 
to her feeling of pride. No one could 
guess that to-morrow the house would 
be swiftly shrouded in linen; that only 
that morning there had been no cook; 
that yesterday two of the housemaids 
had gone. Aline, her color as deep as 
the Killarney roses which banked the 
gleaming table, was reaching to her first 
state function; Peter, grown into his 
father’s youthful image, was talking 
with unawed freedom across the board 
with the great Mr. Beveridge. The 
mother thrilled with pride over her 
children, who were claiming so regally 
their inheritance of poise and significance. 
She tried to exchange a surreptitious 
glance of content and gratulation with 
the man who made all this possible, but 
he was talking with Mrs. Favart. Mrs. 
Wilson heard him say: 

“Hannah’s terrapin is always good. 
But I agree with you, this time she has 
excelled herself.” 

It was too good to miss. “But it 
isn’t Hannah’s!’ The _ exclamation 
reached the other end of the table. 

“Not Hannah’s!””’ Wilson smiled at a 
suspected joke. He could not be fooled 
in Hannah’s terrapin. 

The dinner was advanced enough to 
permit it, so Mrs. Wilson told of the 
catastrophe that had befallen Hannah 
that morning. “So it really is a Wilson 
dinner,” she ended. 

“You don’t mean that you did it!” 
exclaimed Beveridge. 

“I’m not clever enough for that. I 
can do camp cooking, but that’s not 
terrapin! The joke lies,” she explained, 
“in having to call in our foe to help us 
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out. My husband crossed swords with 
him not long ago. I was a little afraid 
that he would take out his revenge in our 
emergency by giving us the ordinary 
boneful variety of terrapin.” 

“It is one of our crosses,” supple- 
mented Wilson, who could always be 
relied on to do good team-work, no 
matter how unprepared, “that the only 
caterer worthy of his hire has our name. 
That is what Mrs. Wilson meant when 
she said it was a Wilson dinner.” His 
smile across the Killarney roses and the 
gleaming, crystal-covered table cried 
“Bravo, helpmate! !” to Betty. “Te is 
really 


amusing. I get a hurry-up call on 
the telephone from Mrs. Favart. She 
wants to speak to me at once. And 


through the receiver comes the request, 
“Will | please send three gallons of cream 
to the house that afternoon at four—pis- 
tache and mocha.’” 

“We are always being called up here at 
home, too,” contributed Betty. “When 
I complained, our friend made me feel 
that he had more grievances against us— 
he is quite convinced that we have taken 
orders here as if this were the store, and 
that he has lost trade through us. You 
see, when people are in a hurry they don’t 
look for the word ‘caterer.’” 

“You have the same initials?’ 
Beveridge was smiling down into Mrs. 
Wilson’s piquantly distressed face. 

“Worse!” broke in the host. “When 
I ordered my whole name put in the 
telephone directory, the caterer had the 
same idea. He had put in his full name 
—William Stetson Wilson.” 

“And then,” Peter contributed, “the 
governor got hot, and he went to the 
telephone and demanded what sort of 
joke that was. He roared at the caterer 
—you could have heard him on Broad- 
way. Wilson said he had a right to use 
his own name; as good a right, perhaps, 
as the governor—lI believe he suggested 
a better, didn’t he, dad?” 

“Yes, I believe he did boast of his old 
English family.” 

Wilson was turning toward Beveridge 
with another subject, when the son per- 
sisted. “But, Dad, the cream of the 


story, when you suggested that he change 
his name!” 

The irritation had softened 
after-dinner story. 


into an 
“He suggested that 
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I change mine! That there were m 
W. S. Wilsons buried in some |i 
English village or other than an American 
could acknowledge! That he might cook 
mushrooms, but that he wasn’t one!”’ 

“So it rests,” cried Mrs. Favart, when 
the laugh had subsided, “that I s: 
ring up Will Wilson for ice-cream for n 
sewing- -circles!”’ 

“Tt takes several generations to turn 
out such terrapin,” Beveridge took 
opportunity, “so | am inclined to thi 
that what the fellow claimed was tru 

“Wait till you try Hannah’s!” 
gested Mrs. Wilson. “And no « 
could accuse her of ancestry! You 
eat hers at the Crest this sumn 
Mr. Beveridge.” 

“IT am counting on that pleasure,”’ h: 
assured her. ‘“‘Miss Aline and | 
already planning tramps together.” 

While the smokers lingered over th 

olitics and liqueurs, Mrs. Wilson ¢ 

{rs. Favart that she had done her b: 
about the young Duke of Denford, | 
that she had never seen her husband 
more determined about anything. 

Mrs. Favart tapped her friend on th: 
shoulder with her fan. “ Well, we'll 
have to give up the plan, but I must con- 
fess | am sorry. I should love to have 
him see Aline when he comes back from 
his hunting trip in California. Think 
how he’ll be run after by every moth: 
in the land. I’d like him to see W) 
Wilson’s family. It seems incredi! 
that anybody really refuses to meet th 
Duke of Denford. But it’s just lik: 
Will Wilson. And I love him, oo, fo 

it,” she added, “though it makes m¢ 
yearn to circumvent him!” 

It was so ridiculous that she had 
tell the young nobleman himself wh« 
he came back, brown and hardened fro: 
his weeks in the high Sierras. He fou 
it piquant as well as unbelievable. An 
then he saw Aline’s pictures; taken 
the Crest in khakis, with a knife thru 
through her belt, her revolver in 
holster slung at her side, her hat framing 
the loveliest face he had seen; taken at 
college, with her intent look on; take: 
in her grand robe in which she had bee: 
presented three years before. 

“She was in England, and [| didn* 
know it.” The next day he called on 
Mrs. Favart again, and explained to h: 
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quite conclusively that he was going 
to meet Aline Wilson before he went 
back to England. “If she looks like 
her picture, I’m not going to lose one 
opportunity in a lifetime,” he added. 

Mrs. Favart found the bronze boyish- 
ness very interesting, as it stood six feet 
high. “I can’t do anything to help 
you. I’m afraid of Will Wilson. I 
wouldn’t lose the entertainment of his 
dinners, the privilege of the Crest, 
even to get you an introduction to the 
prettiest girl—the prettiest girl, with 
snap, I mean, snap and soul—in two con- 
tinents.” 

The Denford jaw shut. 
of her brother.” 

“Yes—Peter. 
him, too.” 

“Is there any reason why I shouldn’t 
meet Peter?” demanded Denford. “See 
here, Mrs. Favart, have the brother here. 
Introduce me, as say—well, the name that 
is mine, too—Gordon. [I'll do the rest. 
Will you do that much for me?” 

“You are thinking that you are in 
love,” said Mrs. Favart, shrewdly, “be- 
cause of a picture. But you are not. 
You are born hunters, you Gordons. 
You went to the Sierras to hunt hard 
game; you’re going to hunt Aline Wil- 

09 
son-— 

“T’m going to the Crest! 
the Denford mouth. 

He went to the Crest before the month 
was out. 

“The fates willed it!’ Mrs. Favart 
always shruggingly resisted the impli- 
cation of responsibility. “If Peter does 
like to dine here, and if Denford hap- 
pened to be coming that same night, 
why, how can I be thought to have 
had anything to do with it? And 
they took such a fancy to each other 
that I wasn’t at all surprised to hear 
that Peter had wired up for permission 
to bring a friend when he went back on 
Saturday. My pestponement of my 
visit had really nothing to do with that, 
not in the least!’ But nobody believed 
her. For who had introduced Denford 
to Peter as Gordon? 

Denford had known Aline but three 
days when he told her that she was not 
going to be introduced to New York 
society that winter. They had stopped 
for a rest on their way home from their 


“é 


You spoke 


I wanted you to meet 


Yes!” said 
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tramp through the Adirondack woods. 
Aline sat on a rock, the trees and a small 
brook forming a wonderful background 
for the picture Denford was making a 
permanent impression of. One instant 
of silence, and she knew. It was not at 
all as she had planned. The thrill of 
joy that she expected, the consciousness, 
were not there. A solemnity subdued 
her. This was her life, it was calling 
her; this her man. He looked at her, 
and despite the resolution, the mastery, 
‘there was awe in his eyes, too. 

On the way home, she tried to recover 
gaiety with him. “We don’t know who 
you are!” she told him. “I am satished, 
but perhaps father won’t be. Will you 
be willing to live over here? Father 
would never let one of his daughters live 
anywhere but in America.” 

Denford said that he would be willing 
to live anywhere with her, but that un- 
fortunately he had obligations, purposes, 
some ideals, too. And then he told her 
who he was. Aline cried as though 
the feud of Capulet and Montagu had 
arisen to part them. 

Denford took her in his arms and held 
her close. ‘There is only one chance 
of happiness, Aline, and that is to marry 
the man or woman who can keep the 
love—keep the love—they have won. 
And that’s the reason I’m not going to 
let anything, big or little, stand in the 
way of my marrying Aline. And, good- 
by,” Denford said, after he had kissed 
her. 

“You're going?” cried Aline. 

“I’m going,” he said, “to devote my- 
self so to that patriotic father of yours, 
so that when I say I’m going he will ask 
me to stay. We won't see much of 
each other for a while, my dear. I’m 
going to win your father.” 

it was progressing according to his 
prophecy; it might have gone according 
to his lordly prediction had not the 
visit of Beveridge been hastened. Mrs. 
Wilson did not think to tell Aline, 
who could not warn Denford. The two 
men met as they were going in to 
dinner on Beveridge’s first evening at 
the Crest. The distinguished American 
spoke warmly of the.young Englishman 
to his host when they were seated at 
the merry table. 

“He is altogether the best type of 
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Englishman. I like him very much; 
1 was fond of his father, the older 
Denford—” 

“‘Denford, Gordon?” queried Wilson. 

“It is like a Denford to travel in- 
cognito,” said Beveridge, ignorant of 
the storm he was arousing. 

The storm broke in Mrs. Wilson’s 
bedroom when her husband came up 
from the smoking-room. Peter was 
summoned. Both Mr. Wilson and his 
wife decided that Aline was not to be 
brought into the matter. 

But Aline came in just then to 
say good night to her mother. She 
saw with concern the three closeted 
together. What had Mr. Beveridge 
said? Her rout was complete; she 
looked like a Juliet under sway yet of 
the Capulet fear. 

The next day, Wilson found his Betty 
alone for a moment. “I think we'll 
leave the Crest earlier this summer.’ 
Though it was couched tentatively, she 
understood it as orders, as determina- 
tion. ‘‘As soon as Beveridge goes—next 
Monday, he tells me—my business is 
going to call me back totown. And you 
have to open the house for me. Later, 
you can go with Peter and the girls to 
the seaside, or wherever you wish.” 

“Monday!” gasped Mrs. Wilson. 
She could not plan so fast. “But 
there are guests coming Saturday for 
a week— : 

“You must telegraph them. You 
might get some of the people you ex- 
pected during the rest of the season for 
a few days this week. Get in as many 
as you can. We should have it as 
gay as we can—for Beveridge—and for 
Aline,” he added. 

Mrs. Wilson never proved her mana- 
gerial capabilities so fully as during 
that crowded week. Each luncheon, 
each dinner, was a function, stately and 
distinguished. The days were crowded, 
vet Aline was carefully guarded. Den- 
ford was not given a chance with Aline, 
nor with Wilson himself, who was an 
icy mountain of courteous remoteness. 
Denford chafed, it was easy to see, at 
the blank wail of politeness. But he 
would not leave. Aline was bewildered, 
it could be seen, by this mysterious 
“business” which was breaking up their 
beautiful summer. 
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Mrs. Wilson had late conference with 
her husband: whether Aline would re- 
main with her during Monday whik: 
she closed up the house, or whethe: 
the two girls would go down with thei: 
father on the morning train. 

“When is Denford going?” asked 
Wilson. 

“He hasn’t said. 
knows.” 

It developed that Denford had ar- 
ranged with Peter to take a walking trip 
of several days before returning to New 
York. Her husband had never befor 
seen his Betty in a state approaching 
panic. He had not as yet discovered 
that her sympathy lay with the im- 
perious Denford. Above all things, 
Betty yearned not to offend her lord 
Yet if she should be left alone with the 
young Englishman—and Aline—! 

“Don’t go down Monday morning,’ 
she begged him. “You can explain 
it to Mr. Beveridge—matters at the 
Crest—” 

“But I have to go early. I have made 
appointments at the office.” 

She was murmuring an inventory of 
the things to be done after the guests left. 

“But you have always attended to 
that alone before!” Wilson was puz- 
zled by this manifestation of helpless- 
ness in his proudly capable helpmate. 

“We shall go down with you, whether 
it’s Monday or Thursday.” Mrs. Wilson 
set her lips. She would not answer fo: 
the consequences if she were left with 
that Englishman. 

Betty gave Peter his injunctions. He 
was to see that Kate and Lena did their 
work conscientiously; that the bedding 
chests were tightly shut; the house 
locked after they were gone; the linen 
box securely nailed, and _ carefully 
marked, “From the Crest,” as well 
to the New York house. She would 
be broken-hearted to have anything hap- 
pen to that linen. Instead, she spoke 
first of Denford, and everything else 
was forgotten for the moment. 

Peter mentioned his father with dis- 
respect. “Dad’s all kinds of a dub 
if he doesn’t see that Denford’s the 
finest fellow Aline will ever have a 
chance to meet. They don’t make 
them every day. He’s a man as well 
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‘That doesn’t necessarily mean a 
sood husband,” put m Betty, weakly. 

Her son stared at her. ‘‘A fine fel- 
low doesn’t make a fine husband? 
[hen what does? Oh, come off, 
mother. You're as much in love with 
him as Aline is.” 

Mrs. Wilson trembled. “Do you 
think—she is in love with him?” 

‘Do I think she’s im love with him?” 
Peter whistled. ‘‘And if Denford isn’t 
daffy about Aline, then I'll eat my 
hat. I think the governor’s carrying 
patriotism and fine feeling a bit too 
far. Between you and me, [| think he’s 
afraid of what people might say. 

Of course, this could not be allowed 
to go unprotested, even if she had been 
thinking exactly the same thing. His 
father never in his life had quailed 
before public opinion! 

‘It’s caught him at last, then,” in- 
sisted Peter. ‘“ He hates all this news- 
paper rot about American girls angling 
for titles. He isn’t willing to know that 
this is an exceptional case; and you're 
just as bad as the governor! You're 
hearing what all the mothers will say— 
that you bagged him here, and kept 
him all summer, disguised as a plain 
Englishman, and gave no other girl a 
hint!” 

Mrs. Wilson’s color grew deep. Of 
course that was what everybody would 
think, if they were too far-sighted to 
say it. 

Sunday afternoon, while Wilson was 
showing Beveridge the stables, and Mrs. 
Wilson had answered the latest house- 
hold summons, the two escaped, Den- 
ford and Aline. Though they wandered 
home two hours later from different 
directions, no one was in the least de- 
ceived. Nor that they could shake 
hands so calmly on Monday morning; 
nor that Denford’s face was so unruf- 
fled as he stood with Peter on the 
broad steps of the Crest and waved 
the family down the winding mountain 
road towards the station. 

Mrs. Wilson’s last injunction to 
Peter was whispered over the carriage 
back. “Don’t forget to lock up the 
house. And be sure to send that linen 
to-day. We shall be needing it. And 
mark it carefully. You'll come down 
Thursday ?” 
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‘We'll see you Thursday.” 

But on Thursday she got a wire saying 
that Peter would stay a while longer. 

She showed the despatch to her hus- 
band. “It’s from the Crest station. 
I hope that they have not gone back 
to the house. Two men alone, you 
know how they'd leave it!”’ 

“It’s queer that the linen doesn’t 
come, either,” Mrs. Wilson calculated 
for a minute. “This is Thursday. It 
should have been here two days ago. 
I'll telegraph to-morrow if it doesn’t 
come.” 

A telegram in answer, signed Peter, 
said that the box had been duly shipped 
on Monday. 

The following week she sent another: 

‘Am having to buy table linen. Please 
make inquiries at the office.” That 
brought an answer the same afternoon 
acknowledging spirited inquiries at the 
Crest office; that they had promised to 
send tracers for the missing box. ‘He 
says nothing about coming back!” puz- 
zled Betty. 

“Had you asked him?” laughed her 
husband. 

“Perhaps I didn’t! I’ve been so 
worried about that linen. It’s the 
collection of a whole lifetime, all my 
monogrammed and the von Hoock 
sets si 

“Then I hope it’s lost!” The Wilson 
democracy was noticeably fiercer since 
the Denford invasion. 

Mrs. Wilson said hurriedly that she 
would wire Peter that very day. Her 
telegram was a labored triumph of ten 
words: “Have not learned anything 
about linen when coming distracted 
mother.” 

Peter’s answer was that he had done 
all in his power from that end; that he 
had written to New York, as it was 
clearly a case of steal. Probably some 
one had forged the receipt which the ex- 
press company held. 

By the time three weeks had passed, 
the loss of the linen had assumed sec- 
ondary importance to the continued ab- 
sence of Peter. 

“T’ll write myself to-night,” declared 
Peter’s father. ‘Something may have 
happened.” 


[he answer the next morning came 


from Denford himself. 


**Peter had 
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bad fall three weeks ago. 
now. 
night.” 

The Wilson home was hurled into 
hysterical speculation. - What had hap- 
pened? Wilson took the family doctor 
to the train. The entire Wilson family, 
including Hannah, was watching when 
the four men got out of the automobile. 

“It’s his foot,” sobbed Betty. ‘‘He’s 
on crutches!” 

“See his arm!” 
in a sling.” 

Aline saw nothing of crutches or 
sling. She had had a smile from Den- 
ford; she saw that he was not coming 
in. 

On the sofa, the family crying and 
laughing over him, Peter proved Den- 
ford’s qualities as a diplomatist in al- 
lowing him to tell the story. ‘He's 
a trump, mother,” declaimed Peter. 
“It’s up to him that I’m here at all. 
The team bolted. It was so sudden, 
1 got tangled up in the reins. | thought 
I was gone. I thought I was under the 
wheels. He must have jumped like the 
devil. When I woke, yelling, I was in 
my room at the Crest and he was setting 
my arm.” 

“My boy!” Betty was shuddering, 
crying. Had he had a doctor? Was 
it done right? 

Dr. Jaines interrupted them: “It’s 
probably all right, Mrs. Wilson. Den- 
ford told me that he got a man from 
Brookford late that night. Talbot’s 
a good man. I’ve heard of him. But 
Denford had the arm set before Tal- 
bot got there, while Peter was uncon- 
scious.” 

“Not by a long shot!” 
remembering the pain. 
a trump! Talk of men! 
ti iken care of me, nursed me 

“How in the world did you live, my 
darling boy?” crooned Betty. 

“He cooked for us both, said he loved 
it. He would not let me frighten you 
by sending for a servant. He called it 
a lark.” 

“We owe him deep gratitude!” 
Betty. 

“T don’t think you'll be let off as 
easily as that!” said Peter. Aline was 
creeping out of the room. 

Later, Mrs. Wilson remembered the 


All right 


Am bringing him down to- 


cried Marion. “It’s 


growled Peter, 
‘But he was 
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linen. ‘“‘That explains it! The linen 
had not been sent!” 

“Oh no, that was all straight goods 
he sent you in those telegrams. H, 
got the linen off that night. [|r 
was thrown out on the road, in th 
mud. Denford rolled it under a tree, 
and picked it up when he went to th: 
station after Dr. Talbot. Haven’t you 
heard anything from it yet?” demanded 
Peter. 

“No, but that’s nothing now, m\ 
darling boy!” caressed Betty. 

The next day came, but no Denford 
The second day it became obvious, even 
to Wilson, that Denford was giving him 
the opportunity to do the right thing. 

“Send for Aline,” her father said that 
night. 

Aline, in a white, flowing gown, cam: 
in with the air of a superb Antigon 
set to tragedy. 

“Do you think you have treated you: 
parents fairly, Aline?” Gently her fa- 
ther questioned her, his baby Aline! 
“Secretly, surreptitiously, meeting a man 
who has sneaked into our house?” 

“Sneaked!” broke from Aline. “ Den- 
ford! I think it’s my family that has 
You would hav: 
I think 


been acting unfairly. 
treated a hod-carrier better! 
"a ae 
it’s snobbish to make such distinctions, 
to be afraid to be polite to any on 
because he was born to inherit a title! 
Afraid of what people will say of you 
of you and your patriotism and you 


pride! Where would Peter be if it had 
not been for the man who sneaked into 
our house?” She swept out of the room 

Wilson looked Denford up at the 
British club. He capitulated hand- 
somely. 

It was decided that Aline need not b« 
required to have a New York season 
Her début would be made at her engag« 
ment dinner—her entrance and her exit, 
for her marriage was to be private 
Denford had expressed himself as to the 
spectacle of a public wedding. 

The Wilsons found it difficult to get 
the dinner-list down to fifty: Hannah 
could never carry it. Mrs. Wilson re- 
membered the Wilson terrapin, and sent 
for the caterer. 

He had been reading the paper. The 
Duke of Denford to marry a daughter 
of the other Wilson! Why, they'd 
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rown up side by side, he might say, for 
enerations, the Gordons and the Wil- 
yns-—were buried in the same grave- 
ird. He talked to his wife of a proud 
juality, but the telephone summons 
irried him to the Fifth Avenue house 
1 his every-day humility. 

He waited for Mrs. Wilson in the 
Louis Quinze reception-room. It gave 
him an undefined pleasure to see how 
small the room was, after all. And the 
chairs, too, were absurd. He could re- 
member some black-walnut chairs in 
the old house in England that were 
chairs! And tables made of mahogany 
that you could lean on, not gilded sticks 
asd crack if you looked at them! He 
heard the swish of silken skirts in the hall, 
and found himself bowing obsequiously 
to the descendant of the von Hoocks. 

When the courses were disposed of 
he asked his patron what she would 
need. He carried only the best; no 
private house need be ashamed to use it. 

Mrs. Wilson acknowledged carelessly 
to enough silver and porcelain for such 
a large company, the carelessness im- 
pressing Wilson. It escaped him that 
her statement was a little unsteady 
when she said that she had, or would 
have, enough linen. 

She jotted down another note in her 
note-book. ‘“‘See about linen. Make 
them rush monogramming.” 

She stood up, dismissing the caterer. 
“T think that is all, Mr. Wilson.” 

He interposed his portly form between 
her and the door. She noticed that 
his face was very red. 

“Tf I may be so bold—” He had not 
planned this obsequious introduction. 
T have read that the dinner is in honor 
of your daughter’s wedding—” 

Her pause, her surprised “Yes?” did 
not deter him. He would establish his 
identity that day or burst. 

“T wanted to say—as you need have 
no fears of your dinner. If ever it’s 
said I put out a fine dinner, it will be 
that one. I have some sentiment about 
it. We come from the same place, the 
duke and I. Our families have lived 
in the same county for generations. 
Have been buried in the same church- 
yard. You can see the name of William 
Stetson Wilson on a dozen headstones 
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when you go over to visit your daughter. 
You won't think, then, that the English 
Wilsons are what you might call mush- 
rooms, though it is my business to cook 
them!” 

“I’m sure it’s a very necessary busi- 
ness,” murmured Mrs. Wilson. 

Wilson was working himself up to 
what was perhaps his only opportunity. 
*“One man’s opportunity is a profession 
and a rich wife; another's is like mine, 
the cooking business. Oh, I know! I 
know how people feel! I have some feel- 
ing myself. I know how my own people 
feel. They’re ashamed of my trade. 
They insult me when they get the chance. 
But they'll get no more chances!” 

Mrs. Wilson took another step tow- 
ard the door—a very small step, re- 
membering that dinner! 

“When my uncle died over there 
without a will they all started to fight 
over his money. I said, | don’t want 
any of his money. You need it, I said; 
the cooking business supplies my family. 
But send me something that I can show 
*em—my children—as | wasn’t always 
what I am. Send me some old silver, 
or a four-poster bed. ‘There was an old 
coffee service that I can see my grand- 
mother pouring coffee from—’ 

“Will you excuse me?” 
Betty. “The automobile—” 

“And what did they send me? At 
last the box came, from Denford. Slap- 
ped together, looked as though it had 
been through the wars. What do you 
suppose they sent the black sheep of the 
family? Without a word—just dirty 
linen!” 

“Linen?” almost screamed Mrs. Wil- 
son. ‘Embroidered linen?” 

“T don’t know whether it was em- 
broidered or not. I wouldn’t touch it, 
wouldn’t let my wife touch it—” 

“What did you dowithit?” The two 
Wilsons faced each other, as equals at 
last, on the level of a common excitement. 

“Do with it?” He glared at her as 
though she were one of the offending 
relatives. “I nailed that cover on and 
shipped it back to them. I wouldn’t 
write; I wired: ‘Sending box. Have 
no use for it. Divide it among your- 
selves.” Dirty linen! Just because they 
know I am a caterer!” 
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Capitalizing Character 
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THEREVER one 
through the north of 
italy he sees large or 
small groups of working- 
men, skilled or unskilled, 
with no padrone to drive 
roads, carting the gravel 
from beds of torrents, constructing 
steam railways for the government, 
erecting big apartment-houses for the 
working people to live in, extending their 
operations to every sort of trade by 
organizing themselves into co-opera- 
tive societies to undertake big contracts. 
Binding themselves together to work for 
themselves and for one another, paying 
their own wages, carrying the responsi- 
bility of properly fulfilling their con- 
tract, and depositing a fund to guarantee 
its completion, they eliminate the inter- 
vening contractors entirely, saving the 
among 
themselves in proportion to the amount 
of work which each man has contrib- 
uted and to the existing wage scale 
for his trade. Having now become 
their own employers, they have in their 
own work eliminated the strike. 

The labor co-operative society is the 
latest and farthest advance of collec- 
tivism to-day, and some forms of 1 
in Italy are unique. Ask these laborers 
about their work, how they are holding 
together, how they secured the contract 
and the necessary guarantee to obtain 
it, how they have been able to purchase 
all the machinery required to carry it 
out, and they will tell you that there is a 
co-operative bank in the neighboring 
city to which they belong, with which 
their contract is deposited, and which 
advances them from month to month 
the necessary funds for equipment, sup- 
plies, and wages. 

Based on assets which had previously 
been of negligible value to the laborer 
in the securing of credit—namely, char- 
acter, thrift, the ambition of every 
man to get on, his normal impulse to 
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produce the greatest within him, mere 
numbers which, joined together with 
their small mites of money, are no mor 
to be despised than a Rothschild singly 
there have arisen in Italy a host of Banks 
of the People—Banche Popolari—a veri- 
table army of co-operative savings and 
loan societies which have given to indi- 
vidual members a credit service previ- 
ously inaccessible if not impossible, and 
which now are extending their opera- 
tions to reliable co-ope rative groups of 
workmen. Owned and operated by the 
people themselves on the most demo- 
cratic lines, the power is diffused by 
the single vote which each member 
wields, irrespective of the number of 
shares he holds. 

Formed with limited liability, the 
issue of shares unrestricted—the pricé 
not more than ten dollars and often 
only four—these banks invite the mem- 
bership of every one, from the line of real 
poverty to the edge of wealth. The ser- 
vice of the administration boards elected 
by the general meeting is voluntary and 
unpaid, though in some larger banks a 
sum is set aside out of the profits as an 
honorarium. The keynote is responsi- 
bility of all the units, and business is 
largely done on personal surety, by the 
simple indorsement of one or two men 
for another. Nine hundred such banks 
to-day are giving to persons or groups 
of every calling—day laborers, clerks, 
mechanics, tradesmen, manufacturers, 
farmers, merchants, and _ professional 
men—an enormous convenience in loans 
and discounts with so small a percentage 
of loss as to seem incredible. 

The founder of this system, Luigi 
Luzzatti, went as a young man to Ger- 
many to study the work of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, and became a great believer 
in the possibility of the application of 
personal surety to the needs of the 
average poor city dweller. The crying 
need of some new system of credit was 
unmistakable. Luzzatti began his work 
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about 1862, traveling in northern Italy 
to sow the seeds of co-operative bank- 
ing. He found in the societies of mu- 
tual aid among the workingmen, called 
Friendly Societies in England, which 
flourish in Italy now as they did then, 

fertile soil for this seed. The working- 
men members of these associations, first 
at Lodi and later at Milan, were the first 
converts to this idea. Under their own 
charter they could not establish a bank, 
but they found in the co-operative credit 
society a ready recourse, and their indi- 
vidual members supported them. 

Early in December, 1865, Luzzatti 
called his friends about him to sign the 
application for a charter for the People’s 
Bank of Milan. There was a total 
capital of one hundred and forty dollars 
subscribed at this preliminary meeting. 
Luzzatti decided to call another meet- 
ing later in the month to get some of 
the commercial people together. In 
January the bank went to work with a 
capital of five thousand, four hundred 
dollars. 

In spite of the prospect of a long 
uphill fight, a war with Austria which 
immediately broke out, and a commer- 
cial panic which as quickly developed, 
fortune favored the little co-operative 
credit society of Milan. At the news of 
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the war every one who had silver or gold 
money hoarded it. Paper money went 
down so fast that the savings-bank, 
which had a great deal, had lost eight 
hundred lire before it realized the ca- 
tastrophe which had befallen the city. 
Every day seemed pregnant with dis- 
aster. Before it could overtake them 
the little Banca Popolare announced 
that it would issue bonds of the bank 
for one lira, two lire, five lire, and so up 
to a thousand lire, to any one who 
brought good securities not likely to de- 
preciate and deposited them. The bank 
gave up to eighty per cent. of their 
value and promised to redeem the col- 
lateral at par when the war was over, 
and accept them in deposits and the 
repayment of loans. 

The communal government met at 
once and agreed to receive these bonds as 
currency at full value. The messengers 
from the big banks came hurrying with 
bundles of first-class securities; pri- 
vate individuals who had consols or any 
standard investment that met the terms 
established by the bank brought them 
to the little one-room depository. The 
presses ran day and night turning out 
the bonds no bigger than an ordinary 
bank-bill. The panic in Milan was 
stopped, and they were comparatively 
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prosperous all through the war, the little 
bonds of the People’s Banks passing 
readily from hand to hand until the 
foreign troops evacuated Venice and 
peace was declared. Every afternoon at 
the close of business the Banca Popolare 
posted up outside its door its balance- 
sheet, so that all the people might read 
it and see that it was sound. 

It was no wonder that desirable new 
members came rapidly to the Banca 
Popolare, that the capital increased in 
that first year to forty-three thousand 
dollars, and its membership to eleven 
hundred. Its business during the year 
amounted to two million dollars, and 
mounted in eight years to two hundred 
million. ‘The first year, and every year 
since, it has paid a dividend to its share- 
holders. Since then it has never stop- 
ped growing, no matter how the market 
stood or whether the other banks of the 
city were or were not in trouble. Or- 
ganized mainly for the business of short- 
time loans, usually three months with 
one renewal, and discounts at reason- 
able rates of interest, it has emptied the 
terra-cotta vases, previously the ‘ 
colo” 


‘ pic- 
savings-banks of the populace, 
and put the money at interest in the 


people’s bank. 


At the general meeting in Mar 
1913, the officers of the bank reported 
membership of more than twenty-sev: 
thousand, a net increase of five hundr 
in the year, two thirds of whom hold b 
a single share. With more than ty 
hundred thousand shares outstandin 
the bank had a capital of two millio: 
two hundred thousand dollars. Wit 
an aggregate of deposits and saving 
pledged on time, and current accounts a 
amounting to thirty-four million dollars, 
the greater part of which is used in ac- 
tive operation, the Banca Popolare had 3 
turn-over for the fiscal year of six hun 
dred million dollars; an increase of fiv: 
million, and an average each business 
day of nearly two million dollars. Th: 
reserves amount to one million, on 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Out of its profits the bank has neve: 
failed to divert a considerable percentag: 
to divers good causes, either charity o1 
work for civic betterment. It has been 
foremost in bringing Italian banking 
out of “the economic middle-ages,” and 
raising its standard to that of Europe. 
It supplanted the usurer, and demon- 
strated that personal surety is good 
collateral, and commercial papers such 
as dock warrants, bills of lading, orders 
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A TYPICAL WOMAN DEPOSITOR AND MEMBER OF THE PEOPLE'S BANK 


on public work, an assignment of one- 
fifth of wages on a contract, are per- 
fectly negotiable for a loan. It has led 
the way for the succession of People’s 
Banks which sprang up from the Alps to 
Sicily. Three of these banks, Milan, 
Padua, and Novara, together do in a 
year a turn-over of a billion dollars. 

If the statement of the bank’s finances 
looks prosperous and the tale of its 
operation successful, the comparative 
status, morally and socially, of its mem- 
bers, were statistics available to show 
it, would be equally impressive. These 
banks are built up in a way which makes 
a community strong. Luzzatti was 
happy in emphasizing a point which 
Schulze-Delitzsch wilfully ignored—the 
primary essential of having members 
of “moral worth.” Co-operative bank- 
ing, even with limited liability, is a 
species of financial weaving whose 
strength lies in responsibility. The 
thread, which is human character, must 
be scrutinized unremittingly, for the 
durability of the cloth depends on the 
selection of good strands. Acceptance of 


each proposed new candidate is, there- 
fore only given upon investigation which 
brings reasonable assurance of his hon- 
esty and thrift. 

The scheme of government for the 
bank is on the lines of a small republic, 
with a general meeting which has all the 
legislative power. This chooses a con- 
siglio, or council, to which it delegates 
its authority for the year. The council 
elects the director, vice-director, and the 
cashier, who are permanent officers and 
salaried. The general meeting also 
elects the committee of discount, the 
committee of risks, the Sindaci, and the 
Probiviri. The committee of discount 
in some banks is only three or four 
members, but in large banks fifteen to 
forty, volunteers who take on the duties 
in turn. With this unsalaried body lies 
important work, calling for the greatest 
prudence. They have charge of the 
secret record, the castelletto, often a 
roomful of card-catalogues and ledgers 
which contain the “safe credit value” 
of every member within which he may 
borrow without requiring especial con- 
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sideration of the loan. To the informa- 
tion obtained when he joined the bank 
are added in the private files comments 
on his dealings with the bank, general 
notes offered by other members from 
time to time, and upon all this is based 
the calculation of the sum for which he 
has the confidence of the bank, some- 
times without a surety, but at the out- 
side with only one. Sometimes the 
committee of risks supplements the 
work of the discount committee. If 
the recorded estimate for any member 
should decline while a loan is out to him 
or to any one for whom he is surety, the 
debtor is called upon to make up the 
difference, either by reducing the loan, 
securing another surety, or depositing 
collateral with the bank, on pain of the 
withdrawal of the loan or refusal to 
renew. 

The Sindact, the supreme authority to 
approve and make loans and discounts 
valid, are, in a word, the supervising 
committee. There are from three to five 
members, and one is told off to serve 
each day. On the decision of the Sin- 
daci the bank may always decline to 
make a lozn or discount a bill. No ex- 
Any disagree- 


planation is ever given. 
ment arising between a member and the 


referred, as a 
iri, the board of 


bank, however, may be 
last resort, to the Probi: 
arbitration. 

Three things attest the fact that the 
scheme of organization which Luzzatti 
worked out on the principle of character 
has been successful. First is the record 
of exceedingly few failures. The three 
foremost extend over a period of forty 
years, the first at Brescia, where the 
bank tied up its capital in mortgages, a 
business the People’s Banks agreed 
afterward not to handle with their 
active funds; another at Genoa, due to 
what might be called malpractice; the 
latest at Florence, a young bank that 
was never strong. Luzzatti called it a 
suicide. The second point is the ex- 
tremely small losses in the individual 
banks, a percentage which is much less 
than in ordinary commercial banks. 
In Lombardy, of which Milan is the 
chief city, the average of all the banks 
is six-hundredths of one per cent.; the 
Banca Popolare of Bologna loses only 
ten centimes in a thousand lire. 


The most remarkable proof, how 
ever, is the fact that Italy, without tha 
searching government inspection whic! 
exists in Germany, without any bu 
voluntary accountancy and inspection 
since the People’s Banks have them 
selves no organized system of contro! 
has kept her institutions in good con 
dition. Italy suffers from the sam: 
trouble which a brilliant Belgian, r 
ferring to his own country, character 
ized as an “infection of localism,” and 
as though it were a reflection on thei: 
honor, they have refused to favor leg 
islation which would enforce national 
inspection. They have preferred t 
suffer from whatever mistakes they hav: 
made rather than tolerate anything 
which seems to be an attack on thei: 
autonomous control. 

The decentralization which renders 
these banks as nearly self-contained as 
is consonant with safe and reasonable 
development and makes them indepen 
dent of dictation, has a distinct relation 
to the immense numbers who deposit 
in ye x now amounting to three- -quar- 
ters of a million people. This great 
group seem to think they need no help 
between them and the money market 
other than that which can be obtained 
from ordinary sources by the big banks 
discounting the bills for the smaller 
ones, to allow them to turn over more 
readily their limited capital, insuring 
the “‘well-mobilized portfolio” of bills 
for discount and loans for short credit 
which one commentator declares to be 
their secret of success. They are con- 
tent that as a system they have been 
able to loan money as low or lower than 
other banks, keeping down in their own 
towns the current rate by refusing to 
raise theirs. 

The “infection of localism” shows 
also in the way banks extend. When 
a strong demand is felt from surround- 
ing districts, branches or succursales are 
set up, with managing officers answer- 
able for the conduct of the business of 
the parent bank. Viterbo, on the edge 
of the Roman Campagna, a town still 
surrounded by its twelfth-century walls, 
is a good example of this. With eight 
sub-stations in villages in which the 
members have subscribed eighty or 
hundred shares, the bank is able t 
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lances the co-operative 


cover practically the whole Campagna 
north of the Tiber from Rome to Flor- 
all the business is handled at the 
head office, the notes and bills for dis- 


ence; 


count are sent in by the local member of 


the committee of discount. 

Naturally, however, throughout the 
whole system Luzzatti’s ideas and 
opinions have been held high, and his 
personality has been of incredible value 
in binding the banks to one general 
set of practices. Full-brained, warm- 
hearted, humorous, imaginative, with 
wonderful magnetism and a trick 
imbuing other people with enthusiasm, 
he has the power, not to be undervalued, 
of charming the government, if not to 
concurrence, to compromise with his 
beliefs. Until 1883, when the first co- 
operative statute was passed, the banks 
had to masquerade as limited liability 
corporations with limited shares. In 
that year, in accordance with the plan he 
proposed, the present satisfactory co- 
operative law was passed. Luzzatti has 
always been at Rome, on guard against 
unwise state interference or favor. It 
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BANK OF MILAN 


way builders at Regg 


is noteworthy that he has never been 
out of public life in fifty years; that he 
has been premier, and to-day, still a 


cabinet minister, is one of the 
and honored men of Italy. 

In the light of the varied purposes 
which the banks constantly serve, the 
humbleness of the accounts is striking. 
Maria Pedraglio, a housewife, borrowed 
eighty dollars, her husband and one sure- 
ty signing her note for three months. 
The signora owned three shares in the 
bank. With the money she set up a 
pastry shop. She had a good stand, her 
Neapolitan cream cakes were famous, 
she was thrifty, and her success brought 
back the money to the bank and a new 
current account in addition. 

The name of a broom-maker turn- 
ing up in the castelletto file, brought 
out the story of a man borrowing five 
hundred lire. He gave two sureties. 
Neither of them was known to the bank, 
and the information about them was 
scanty. The granting of the loan hung 
fire until a member of the Consiglio, 
seeing the application, said that he 


strong 
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knew the man and would vouch for him. 
lhe note was annotated “Dr. Perrugia 
if required.” The broom-maker, having 


obtained the money at five per cent., 
immediately invested it in new ma- 
chinery to double his output, as he 


knew he could sell more brooms if he 
could produce them. A doctor bor- 
rowed to buy an equipment for X-ray 
treatment, there being no other in town. 
More picturesque was the old potter 
who made characteristic Italian faience, 
and, borrowing enough money to buy a 
larger and modern kiln, bettered his 
ware, enlarged his output, and conse- 
quently increased his income. 

All these loans were given on simple 
notes of hand, secured only by one or 
two signatures. Many of the borrowers 
have nothing to pledge which could be 
called security in the ordinary sense. 
They do not own land or bonds or 
valuables. But they appreciate their 
loan, and repay promptly. There is 
little trouble from the source of repay- 
ment, because in a co-operative insti- 
tution the stigma attaching to the fail- 
ure to meet obligations is peculiarly 
effective. Social ostracism is invited; 
publicity governs such affairs. If mem- 
bers turn their moral coats or shirk 
their contracts, they are forced to resign. 

Besides their service to members, 


many banks set aside every year from 
their net profit a fund from which to 
make what are called honor loans 

small loans not ordinarily more than 
twenty dollars to non-members who 
after investigation prove worthy and 
in need of capital for productive use. 
The money is given without security, 
on the honor of the applicant, bearing 
either no interest or merely a nominal 
amount. Women, sweated workers, buy 
sewing-machines thus to gain a liveli- 


hood. 


In an ancient town in the province of 


Venetia an old saddler sighed for lack 
of new equipment. Sitting outside the 
door on his bench in the cool of the even- 
ing, with his awl and his waxed threads 
he slowly fastened a buckle on the end 
of a strap. For years he had worked 


just as patiently, and as he thought of 


the time it took and the new methods fo: 
doing the work, he said aloud: “If I had 
a machine now, to sew these straps, | 
could double my output.’ 

The words fell on interested ears. 
One of his neighbors passing at the mo- 
ment turned and saluted him. 

“Cheer up, old Pietro, you can easily 
get a machine, and not only double but 
quadruple your output. Do you know 
the Banca Popolare?” 

“No,” answered Pietro. “I have 
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CAPITALIZING 


n the building once, but I have never 

en inside.” 

‘Well, then, to-morrow morning leave 

bench here and come down with 

e to the place where they have the 

achines and pick out the one you 

ant. We will see what it costs, and | 

ill take you then to the Banca Popo- 
ire, where I am a member, and intro- 
luce you. You can make an applica- 
ion for an honor loan for enough to 
buy your machine, and the bank will 
take your word that you will repay it 
within a year because I will tell them 
that you are honest and thrifty.” 

The old man glimpsed a vista of 
prosperity. It was not a week before 
the machine was set up in his shop, and 
with his wife he was filled with great 
joy in inspecting it. He found the 
promise of increased capacity was war- 
ranted, and the loan went back to the 
bank in much larger instalments than 
the lira a week required. Then he 
joined the bank and thereafter he could 
borrow when necessary, and could dis- 
count his bills if the debtor, not 
ready to pay cash when he delivered a 
of work, acknowledged his debt 


piece 


with a surety who was acceptable to the 


committee. 
mediately 
stock. 

It is certainly the best-educated poor 
and the middle-class people who have 


The saddler then had im- 


his money to put into new 
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found in the Banche Popolari a power- 
ful lever with which to lift themselves. 
There are, however, institutions among 
the People’s Banks which do reach 
practically every individual who has 
productive use for credit. The Co- 
operative Bank of Milan, while car- 
rying on the same sort of business as 
the Banca Popolare, gives credit also to 
a large extent to co-operative societies 
of workingmen. It now does a business 
of a hundred million dollars in a year. 
In Bologna, besides the premier Banca 
Popolare of Italy, there is also a co-ope- 
rative bank, much smaller, and called 
affectionately by members of it the 
Banchina—*‘the little bank.” Still a 
step lower is the Society of Manual 
Workers, which belongs entirely to the 
workingmen, has shares of five lire, and, 
having savings deposits of three hundred 
thousand lire besides its capital and re- 
serves, it lends its members about that 
much every year. 

his co-operative spirit extends to all 
of labor. Quaintly enough, this 
began in Italy with the long strings of 
jogzing, primitive carts one upon 
the white Italian roads. The Apennines 
yield up masses of gravel to the persua- 
sion of little rivers which sweep it down 
with torrential force and spread it along 
the lowlands to the Adriatic. From the 
river-beds, almost empty at dry seasons, 
the gravel men fill their little carts with 
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large or small stone for road building, 


the ballasting of railways, the mixing of 


concrete to be employed in bridges, the 
erection of dwellings or office buildings, 


and carry it directly to the scene of 


construction, or store it along the way- 
side for future orders. Believing that 
they could operate their own work of 
constructing and repairing the highways 
without a contractor, the carters of 
one district in the province of Bologna 
formed a co-operative society, binding 
each man to pool his interests with the 
others, agreeing on a basis of work and 
prohts, and electing officers to carry on 
their business, obtain the contracts, and 
superintend the work. They had some 
success, and immediately the carters of 
all the surrounding districts organized 
similarly. Consequently there was com- 
petition for the jobs. 

Every society experienced difficulty in 
obtaining money with which to pay the 
expenses of labor while the work was in 
progress. The Banchina saw the solu- 
tion of their problem. It brought all the 
carters of the province into one Central 
Fede ration, i big co-ope rative society, 
whose te had duty was to assume and 
execute all the contracts, apportion 
the work obtained between the various 
groups, and be answerable for keeping 
them in order. The provincial and com- 
munal orders for the construction and 
repair of all the roads in the province and 
in the cities, and the gravel supplies for 
all the buildings, were handled through 
the responsible federation. Having this 
to deal with, the Banchina could accept 
the contract as security, and make ad- 
vances month by month to pay for la- 
bor and needed supplies, collecting the 
payments at the appointed time. The 
membership of the Banchina, as a result, 
increased to ten thousand workingmen, 
and its savings increased in a much 
larger proportion. 

Proving successful with the carters, 
the Banchina encouraged the _ wall- 
builders and the allied trades who are 
engaged in the construction of houses 
and the supply of materials to fol- 
low suit. Bricklayers, masons, cement- 
workers, and other craftsmen engaged 
in supplying material or taking part in 
the construction, were organized accord- 
ing to their trades. The wall-builders 





also formed a Provincial Federation, a 
mitting no one who was not actua 
working at his trade and skilful, b 
hxing the shares at one lira, twen 
cents, so that any member of the tra 
can join. They maintain an admin 
trative office where legal and techni 
counsel is available, and a special 
ficer is required to maintain sufficient 
working equipment at strategic points 
They have, besides, undertaken vol- 
untarily employer’s liability, setting 
aside from their profit five per cent. for 
temporary or permanent relief to thos« 
injured at work. Ten per cent. is added 
to the reserve, which increases their own 
guarantee and working fund. Five per 
cent. is set aside to maintain a trade 
school, which they urge all those in th 
wall-builder trades who are not sufh 
ciently skilled, to attend. ‘The balanc« 
is divided among the workingmen ac 
cording to the amount of wages they 
have earned during the carrying-out of 
the contracts. It is interesting to se 
that the incentive of owning their own 
jobs has held these co-operatives to- 
gether through bad times, as well as 
through success, for nearly ten years. 

The most surprising and ambitious 
advance of labor co-operatives is in the 
execution of large contracts for the con- 
struction of two new lines of railroad for 
the government, undertaken entirely by 
artisans and laborers of the required 
trades. The first of these is a branch line 
of thirty kilometers from Reggio-Emilia 
up into a hilly country to the commune 
of Ciano. The province was intrusted 
with the subletting of the contract, and 
awarded it to the Association of Co- 
operative Workers. They had to com- 
plete the railway for about six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, on the gov- 
ernment estimate, for which they de- 
posited a guarantee fund of forty thou- 
sand dollars, increasing it to seventy 
thousand as the work advanced. 

The work of construction, completed 
in 1912, involving some difficult engi- 
neering, was successfully handled, al- 
though it cost somewhat more than the 
original estimate. The government en- 
gineers who made the report on which 
the amount of the contract was fixed 
now admit that it was probably too low. 
Nevertheless, the co-operators them- 









































IRKINGMEN 5S 
Workmen 


with fu 


not used to handling such large 
credit as they had to have, overlooked 
economies. After depositing their guar- 


selve S, 


antee fund they had only twenty thou- 


sand dollars of their own left to begin 
on. They had, however, two very good 
sources to rely on, the Co-operative 
Bank and the National Institute 
Credit in Milan, each of which has a 
irsale in Reggio-Emilia. Month by 
month they advanced funds for wages 
and material, and collected at the end 
of each period of over-turn from the 
province. The workingmen learned the 
difficulties of capital as well as its ad- 
vantages, and they are now using their 
new experience in the operation of the 
road, which they have leased for seventy 
years. 

Still larger in extent is the construc- 
tion of a new railway terminal in Milan 
for the trains from the east and south- 
east—a forty-million-dollar task. The 
National Railway administration had de- 
cided to build a fine new central sta- 
tion and a railroad extending fifty miles 
from the city. The province allotted 


SUC h 


the contract to the Milan Federation of 


Co-operatives of Production and Labor, 
who deposited it with the National In- 
stitute of Credit for Co-operatives, com- 
monly called the Workingman’s Bank. 


of 


Is set 


APART 


With this bank behind them and their 
own not inconsiderable capital and re- 
serves and accumulation of construction 
equipment, the Co-operative Craftsmen 
employed a very able chief engineer 
who selected the assistant engineers for 
the various sections of the work, and a 
general director who is an officer of 
the National Institute of Credit. They 
furnished superintendents and foremen 
from their own forces, allotted the parts 
to the several trades, and went to work 
on the task for which ten years was 
allowed them. The first task was to 
construct the elevation out through the 
city, extending across the open country 
for a considerable distance. For several 
miles beyond the station this consists of 
big concrete arches with a heavy floor- 
ing of reinforced concrete and strength- 
ening side walls of the same material. 
From the end of that it is carried on a 
solid filling of earth many miles farther. 
In the course of this elevation there are 
of course many concrete bridges over 
roads and streams, and long concrete 
tunnels through which side tracks or 
main lines cross the right of way. 

For four years this work has pro- 
gressed steadily, the men working with a 
pride in their own skill, so that the part 
which stands completed is a testimony 
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In which the railway contracts and credit 


to their efficiency. Big areas for manu- 
facturing have been laid out in the plains 
on the edge of the city. The roads are 
platted over them; the track-laying co- 
operatives have laid miles of narrow- 
gage lines on which the construction 
trains are operated; the gravel co-ope- 
ratives, with their steam dredges, load 
trains of dump-cars with earth and rock 
for the filling which they are excavating 
between the roads. There is no way of 
telling from the way the work is going 
on that it is not a job in the hands of a 
successful railroad builder; yet it is sim- 
ply an increasing body of workingmen 
who are trying individually and collec- 
tively to show that they are as capable of 
managing their own jobs as the private 
contractor. When the elevation is done 
they will build the tracks, the interlock- 
ing switches, and all the details of a 
complete terminal system. 

The great division of 


co-operative 
masons who are at work on the station, 
one of the largest parts of the contract, 


are armed with much experience. They 
are also erecting homes for working peo- 
ple out of a fund the Banca Popolare 
sets aside every year for this purpose. 

How far the federation will succeed 
in the end one cannot predict, but the 
reputation of the separate groups for 


HOUSE 


arrangements with the 
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co-operative workmen are mad 


efficiency is well grounded and business 
men of Miian have faith in them. How 
far they have succeeded in the first four 
years it is possible to determine, for their 
work has kept up to a high standard and 
they have stayed within the bounds of 
their credit. In the third week of May 
the sheet from the bank’s castell. 
bearing a record of the credit allotted to 
these workingmen showed for the part 
of the month then elapsed that they had 
drawn for wages, material, and current 
expenses of operation ninety thousand 
dollars, which was proportionate to th: 
instalment due the bank from the prov- 
ince at the end of May. 

When forty thousand iron - workers 
were out in sympathy for a small union 
demanding recognition and union wages, 
leaving Milan practically strikebound, 
the Cooperative Craftsmen, having no 
one but themselves to strike against, 
went calmly on with their work. 

Democracy financing itself is a matter 
of financial moment not alone for its first 
service but for the possibility it affords to 
collective industrial undertakings. In 
co-operative banking lies a source of en- 
richment, not only of material wealth 
but of character and the education of 
the common man to the management 
and investment of a common trust. 











A Homespun Wizardry 


BY ALI 


y) LIN T you got a lot of old- 
fashioned furniture! 
y, Alonzo Street. 

He had been up in the 
» shed chamber after a 
piece of leather to mend 
the bellows, and he had been gone so 
short a time that Aunt Fellows looked up 
from the kettle where she was testing 
the potatoes in the stew and frowned at 
him, as nearly as she could compass it. 
She was a large, soft, and sandy woman 
who went about clump, clump all day in 
cloth shoes and managed to do a good 
deal of work; and she never could see 
how Alonzo, the stepson of brother 
Hiram from the state of Maine, come to 
nelp her and her husband through the 
winter, could be in one place and then in 
another before you could turn round. 


nm said 


WS tA ty asi 


Alonzo was not the wiry, cat-like crea- 


ture one expected to move fast. He was 
i great, broad-shouldered fellow with a 
trong crop of yellow hair and direct, 
kind, blue eyes; but he used his feet, 
Aunt Fellows told him, as if he were 
dancing. At the mention of the old 
furniture her blond face fell, and she 
looked for a moment as if she were going 
to cry. 

“That’s Alma’s,” said she. “’Most 
that whole year ’fore she was sick she 
spent drivin’ round the country pickin’ 
up old things. An’ then she come in one 
day an’ took to her bed, an’ she says, 
‘Mother, I ain’t goin’ to get up no 
more.’ An’ she ain’t been up since, 
except as you see her a little while every 
day to make her bed an’ save me steps.” 

“Sho!” said Alonzo. “Don’t she 
take any interest in the furniture?” 

“Why, no,” said Aunt Fellows, begin- 
ning to dish out the stew and frowning 
over the steam that came up in her face. 
“She don’t take no interest in anything. 
That’s the way ’tis. So doctor says. 
He’s told me the name o’ the disease, 
but I don’t need nobody to tell me. 
I’ve seen it before when I wa’n’t more’n 


BROWN 


eighteen myself. She’s in a 
*Lonzo, she’s in a decline.” 

‘Hold on,” said Alonzo. 
is comin’.”” 

He began to regard his le ather 
thoughtfully and whistle. Alma opened 
the door that shut off the kitchen from 
the stairs, and stepped in with an im- 
pulsive haste, as if she wanted to get it 
over. She was dark and slender, with 
brown eyes richly fringed and a pointed 
chin. Alonzo used to wish she would 
use her teeth for something besides her 
spare eating. He would have liked to 
see them bared in a frank laugh; for once 
he had caught her yawning when she 
thought nobody was by, and the inside 
of her mouth looked to him like a jewel 
casket, all red velvet and ivory. She 
wore to-day a dark-blue dress made with 
the utmost plainness, and immediately 
on entering she girded herself with an 
apron. 

“Give me the platter, mother,” she 
said. “Tll carry it in.” 

But Alonzo had dropped his leather 
and was before her. 

“’m the head waiter in this house,” 
said he. ‘‘ Your mother ’n’ | made this 
stew. She put it together an’ | smelt of 
it all along the line. We ain’t goin’ to 
have any interference with our broth.” 

He was always pelting her with silly 
talk. But she wouldn’t catch and 
throw back the ball. She wouldn’t even 
smile. 

Just then father came in from 
shed, and they sat down to dinner. 
Father was thin and dark like Alma, and 
he wore nowadays a thick, worried scowl 
between the brows because his girl was 

‘pindlin’.””. When he was in the room 
with her he watched her with hurried 
glances “‘like a link,” Mrs. Fellows said, 
because she had asked him for goodness’ 
sake not to stare at Alma and make her 
think she wouldn’t live the day out. 
So father abandoned his staring, but 
the “link” glances were beyond his 


de ( line, 


‘There she 


the 
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control. Alonzo, according to his cus- 
tom, talked all through the meal, fool- 
ishly sometimes, laughing at his own 
folly, and then giving father a chance at 
argument on some topic that demand- 
ed gor d, hard sense. But Ww herever the 
wind of his talk went, it couldn’t raise 
a ripple on the face of the silent girl. 
She ate a little, languidly, and that be- 
cause father begged her, in a hurried 
beseeching, as if he were afraid mother 
would catch him and tell him not to be 
too exciting, to “eat a morsel even if she 


didn’t feel to.’’ When the meal was 


TAKE ANY INTEREST IN THE FURNITURE ? 
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three-quarters over, Mrs. Fellows rea! 
ized that she herself felt ‘as nervous a 
a witch, "Lonzo did clatter on so.” Sh 
almost thought it was bad for Alma t 
have him in the house, with his grea 
laugh and his challenging voice. But 
when it began to seem to her that sh: 
couldn’t bear to sit there a minut 
longer hearing Alonzo say foolish things, 
the meal was over, and she could draw a 
long breath. When they rose from the 
table father went out to harness, and 
Alonzo sat down with the bellows. 

“Alma, don’t you do a dish,” said 
Mrs. Fellows. “I'll put 
away the butter an’ 
things, but you let the 
dishes set just as they 
be till we get home.” 

“You goin’ to the 
street?” Alma _ asked, 
with no interest. She 
was piling dishes in a 
painstaking, serious 
way,as if even that took 
rnore will than she could 
summon. 

“Yes. Father’s got to 
go to the blacksmith’s, 
and I think I might as 
well pick me out a linin’ 
for that new quilt. It 
looks like snow to me.” 

She disappeared into 
the bedroom to don her 
all-wool, and Alma went 
slowly on picking ‘up 
dishes. Yet when they 
were in neat piles she 
seemed to have no 
further interest in them; 
and mother, coming out 
with her shawl to warm 
lest the cold of the best 
room should chill her 
at the outset, nodded in 
relief. 

“That’s right,” said 
she. ‘“‘You leave the 
dishes. I shall be home 
fore dark.” 

Alma lay down on the 
kitchen lounge and shut 
hereyes. But when she 
heard the sleigh-bells 
jangling out of the yard 
she got up and, with no 
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hange in her painstaking way of doing 

4 task too heavy for her, began to wash 
the dishes. Alonzo, coming whistling in 
ro his bellows-mending, found her at the 
ink. 

“Hullo!” said he. ‘*‘Good girl! 
you want | should wipe?” 

\lma shook her head. She seemed to 
have just strength enough to put into 
her task. 

“All right,” said Alonzo. “But | 
used to help mother. She was laid up 
half the time while I was a boy.” 

“So she was,” said Alma, with a sud- 
den interest. ‘“‘It was her nerves, too, 
wa'n’t it?” 

“Oh ves,”’ said Alonzo, cheerfully, as 
if it didn’t make much difference what 
it was so long as you were sick. “‘An’ 
she’d never got over it either if | hadn’t 
studied on it an’ found out what’s the 
matter.” 

“Why, that’s the matter,” said Alma. 
“Doctor says so—nerves.” 

“What’s nerves, anyhow?”’ said Alon- 
zo, as if he were laying ghosts. “J don’t 
know. But I know this. Make any- 


Don’t 


body have a good time enough, an’ they 
can’t stop to think whether they’ve got 


nerves or not.” 

“Good time!” 

Her face quivered, and she let her idle 
hands rest on the edge of the pan. 
Alonzo glanced up at her and then, as 
if he didn’t intend to meet that mood in 
her, went on: 

“Yes. Mother never’d had a good 
time. Do you remember my father?” 

“No,” said Alma. “I never saw him.” 

“Well, he wa’n’t my own father, you 
know. Mother was married twice. [| 
don’t remember my real father at all. 
But near’s I can make out, they were 
both alike. Good men as you ever see 
in your life; but they’d both of ’em set 
themselves a job, an’ ’twas the same 
kind o’ job. “Iwas to see how much 
they could rake an’ scrape an’ save be- 
fore they were underground. An’ ’twas 
up to mother to help. Here—you give 
me that towel.” 

Alma was really tired now, and he saw 
it. She noted with approval that he 
washed the leather smell from his hands 
before he began to wipe the plates, and 
he wiped with a deft despatch. Alma 
sat down in the rocking-chair and 


fue 


watched him. It didn’t seem to matter 
who wiped the dishes so long as mother 
was spared. But she wanted to he ar the 
rest of the story, and that Alonzo seemed 
to know. 

“| studied on it a good deal while | 
was growin’ up,” said he. “I'd keep 


ALONZO COMING IN, FOUND HER AT THE SINK 


sayin’ to myself, ‘Mother works like a 
dog; but she don’t want to. I don’t 
believe there’s a livin’ thing mother 
wants to do.’ Then I wondered why. 
There were plenty o’ things | wanted to 
do, so many I couldn’t get round to ’em. 
| was a good deal of a numskull, an’ 
I studied on it a long time; but one day, 
quick as a streak o’ lightnin’, it flashed 
into my head. ‘Why,’ I says, ‘mother 
ain't interested in doin’ things because 
there ain’t anything interestin’ to do.’ 
Well, I couldn’t do anything about it as 
things were then; but pretty soon father 
died, an’ the first thing I did after the 
funeral was to say, ‘Mother, you look 
like the dickens in that old chocolate 
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calico. You come up to the store with 
me and pick you out a blue one.’”’ 

“What ’d she say?” Alma inquired. 
There was a faint gleam of interest in 
her eyes. 

Alonzo laughed. 

“*Why, she says, ‘’Lonzo, I’m 
ashamed of you. An’ your father ain’t 
been gone a week.’ ‘Well,’ says 3 
‘mother, you ride over to the store with 
me an’ pick you out a blue calico, or I'll 
go alone an’ buy you a red one. An’ 
how’d you feel then?’” 

“What ’d she say to that?” asked 
Alma, with an augmented interest. 

“Oh, she went, all nght, after a week 
or two. An’ when I got her started we 
had a real good time, mother an’ me. 
Mother was pretty near a well woman 
up to the last three months of her life.” 

“T used to like pretty things,” said 
Alma, musingly. “‘I don’t like ’em 
now, though. What’s the use?” 

Alonzo had finished his plates, baking- 
dishes and all, and now he carried them 
into the pantry in assorted piles; and 
Alma, watching him from her chair, 
wondered to see how unerringly ‘he 
found the places where they lived. 
Then he came back, wiped out the sink 
with the proper cloth, and hung up his 
dish-pan most triumphantly. 

“Why,” said he, betaking himself to 
his low chair and the litter of leather 
and tools beside it, “‘that’s all the use 
there is to pretty things.” 

“What?” 

“To keep us alive. 
interest.” 

“Take an interest in what?” said 
Alma, scornfully. 

‘Livin’. Why, it keeps me alive to 
think maybe some day I'll have a better 
fiddle than that miserable little con- 
traption I’ve got up-stairs. Keeps me 
alive, | tell you. Clothes, too—women’s 
clothes. I’m as lively as a girl when 
your mother puts on that worked collar 
an’ cameo pin. Oh no, don’t you go to 
markin’ down pretty things an’ sayin’ 
they're no good. They be.” 

Alma glanced involuntarily down at 
the apron over her dark dress. At least, 
the woman in her said, the apron was a 
check. Alonzo was laughing now, rather 
shamefacedly. 

“I don’t hardly dare to ask you,” he 


Make us take an 


said, “but there’s somethin’ | wis! 
you'd let me do.” 

Alma took fright. Perhaps father ha 
told him to persuade her to a walk 
Perhaps mother wanted her to tak 
some new kind of medicine. 

“I just love pretty things,” said 
Alonzo. “I hate homely ones, an’ | 
can’t bear to live with ’em. An’ I hats 
that pine bureau in my room.” 

Alma thought he was a little crazy 
now. To hate a pine bureau was what 
she herself had heartily done before sh« 
gave up the difficult business of living 
but she never knew a six-foot man to 
show like sensitiveness. 

“| hate to speak of it,” said Alonzo, 
*’specially to your mother. Seems if 
it would be kind of impudent, in her 
house an’ all. But up in the shed cham- 
ber this mornin’ I come on some old 
furniture.” 

“No! no!” cried Alma. Her face was 
twisted into a grief he saw in the one 
glance he took, and determined he would 
not see again. ‘Don’t you speak to me 
about the things up there. Don’t you 
speak to me.” 

**Tis kind of fresh,” said Alonzo, 
quietly. ‘But there’s one bureau ther 
that’s most all to pieces. Should you 
be willin’ to ask your mother if I could 
glue it up an’ put on a coat o’ somethin’ 
or other an’ rub it down, an’ have it up 
in my room?” 

“Take anything you want to,” said 
Alma, breathlessly, “‘every single thing 
that’s up there. Only don’t let me see 
"em, that’s all.” 

“Then [’ll tell your mother I’m goin’ 
to work on the bureau,” said Alonzo, 
pleasantly, as if there were no question 
of excitement in the air. “Warm days 
I can work on it up where ’tis. Yes, | 
can set up that little salamander your 
father had to dry the plaster when your 
room was fixed. Seems terrible childish 
for me to be so set on an old-fashioned 
bureau; but I be, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Alma was trembling. 

“‘T’ve been set on it myself,” she said. 
“But that’s over now. I’ve no use for 
bureaus nor anything else.” 

She got hastily up, and with her face 
turned away from him ran up the stairs. 
Alonzo thought he heard a sound of 
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rving in the room above, and he whis- 

tled loudly the “White Cockade.” But 
vhen he thought the crying had had 
time to die down, his whistle died, too, 
ind he worked very soberly until uncle 
ind aunt drove in. 

[he next morning Alma did not come 
lown-stairs at all, and Aunt Fellows 
ooked very serious. 

* Ain’t she so well?” Alonzo ventured 
to ask at dinner-time; and Aunt Fellows, 
looking puzzled, shook her head and 
answered, sadly: 

““Somethin’s upset her. She says she 
don’t want to be disturbed, an’ when 
she’s hungry she'll slip down 
to the cupboard. But I guess 
I'll carry her up a tray.” 

“That’s right,” said Alonzo, 
cordially; “a good, heavy one.” 

“Why,” said Aunt Fellows, 
frowning now, in her perplex- 
ity, “doctor said I wa’n’t to do 
it. He said if she got in the 
habit of eatin’ up there she'd 
give up the more.” 

“There’s somethin’ in that,” 
said Alonzo. ‘‘But seems to 


me he might ha’ gone a step 


further. Alma’s a good girl, 
an’ if you should go up pufhn’ 
an’ blowin’ under a heavy tray 
she’d come down the sooner.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Fellows, 
thoughtfully, “‘Alma’s a good 
girl.” 

“‘An’ don’t you let uncle lift 
a finger to the tray, an’ don’t 
you let me,”’ Alonzo counseled 
her. ‘You jest make it good 
an’ heavy an’ puff on the way.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Fellows, 
“seems ’s if there’s some sense 
in that; but I dunno’s I want to 
go playin’ tricks on Alma jest 
because she’s down an’ can’t 
help herself.” 

“Got to,” said Alonzo, cheer- 
fully. “If she was down with 
a fever an’ wanted to drink out 
o’ the ink-bottle because there 
wa'n’t no water in the room, 
wouldn’t you tell her the ink- 
bottle’s empty? 

“Why,” said Aunt Fellows, 
“T never heard of anybody’s 
cravin’ ink.” 
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Alonzo Then he _ whis- 
tled. 

“Say, aunt,” said he, when he had 
finished the “ Road to Boston,” “‘ should 
you jest as soon I’d do over that old 
bureau in the shed chamber?” 

“Why,” said Aunt Fellows, aghast, 
“that’s Alma’s bureau. That was the 
first piece she bought when she begun 
ridin’ round the country pickin’ up old 
things.” 

“Sho!” said Alonzo. “Well, she 
don’t seem to be takin’ much interest 
in it now.” 


“Why, no,” said Aunt Fellows, “that’s 


laughed. 


HE WALKED SLOWLY, KICKING THE SNOW AS HE WENT 
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jest how it is. She said she never 
wanted to see the things ag’in, an’ so 
your uncle an’ | we agreed we'd let 
em set there an’ never once mention 
em.” 
“There!” 
so. ”"Iwon’t 
hurt you. 


said Alonzo. “I thought 
hurt Alma, an’ ‘twon’t 
Might as well let me fiddle 
with it. I’m possessed to get at it. 
There’s somethin’ about that bureau 
that’s bewitched me.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Fellows, doubtfully, 
“don’t seem as if it’d do any harm. Ill 
speak to father.” 

Uncle saw no harm in turning a 
broken-ankled bureau into a shiny one 
that sat square on its feet. He even 
thriftily considered that if Alma was not 
going to prize the things any more they 
might be sold for at least as much as she 
gave for them to pay the doctor’s bill. 
So Alonzo set up the salamander in the 
shed chamber, and on snowy days, when 
he and uncle couldn’t get into the woods, 
glued and rubbed and polished, and 
whistled always at his work. And one 


day as he came down hot and breathless, 
for the salamander had been impetu- 
ous, he saw a red sleigh in the yard 
and a personable young man getting 


into it. 

“‘Who’s that?” he asked Aunt Fel- 
lows. 

She was standing by the kitchen 
table, her hand on it as if she needed 
some support, and her tired face was 
pink. Aunt Fellows looked younger by 
ten years. 

“That’s Ellery Williams,” said she. 
It had not been possible to keep the 
triumph out of her voice. The tones of 
it glowed and throbbed with more emo- 
tion ‘than Alonzo had ever connected 
with Aunt Fellows. ‘“‘He’s the son of 
our representative. He’s been out West 
lookin’ after some kind of a mine for his 
father. We ain’t seen him for quite a 
while.” 

Alonzo seemed hardly to listen to her. 
He was sniffing like a cat that suspects 
the presence of her favorite herb. 

““What’s that,” said he. “‘Seems’s if 
I know that smell.” 

“It’s violets,” said Aunt Fellows. Her 
voice had gathered an added shade of 
richness. “I took ’em out o’ the box. 
I’ve jest carried ’em up to her.” 
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“Oh!” said Alonzo. 
like a funeral.” 

“Why, ’Lonzo,” said Aunt Fellows, ‘ 
should think you’d be ashamed to s: 
a thing like that. Smells to me”—-s! 
continued, and a triumph too high : 
be controlled lifted her voice again 
“smells to me like suthin’ else.” 

**A weddin’?”’ asked Alonzo. He, to 
had emotions he couldn’t at the mome: 
quell. “Don’t you be too sure o’ that 

Just then uncle came in. He had 
been standing in the road watching th 
whirling progress of the sleigh. 

“Well, father,” said Mrs. Fellows. i: 
her voice of exultant prophecy, “what 
d’you think o’ that?” 

“TI dunno,” said uncle. He seemed 
to be quite dazed by sleigh and violets 
Then he gathered himself to meet th 
moment. “I guess,” said he, “ain’t but 
one thing ¢o think.” 

That noon Alma did not come down 
to dinner. The heavy trays had been 
reaping their result now for over a 
week, and she had been stepping down 
for a part of every meal. But to-day 
when she failed to come her mother was 
not depressed. She nodded at fathe: 
across the table. 

“Too much excitement,” she said. 
“I guess it’s kinder tired her out; but 
some ways 0’ bein’ tired’s better’n bein’ 
rested. Don’t you say so, father?” 

That afternoon father told Alonzo he 
might as well harness up, for he’d got 
to get the colt sharpened, and mothe: 
thought she’d go, too. Alonzo did it 
with extreme haste, and when they had 
driven out of the yard he stood watching 
them as father had watched the young 
man. Only there was no relief on 
Alonzo’s face. It was very grave. 
When the last jingle of bells had died on 
the air, he walked slowly into the house, 
kicking the snow as he went, as if even 
his feet had some doubt in themselves 
of the way they'd better go. He ran 
up the stairs to the shed chamber and 
looked critically about. It was very 
warm. He had had a fire there that 
morning, and the salamander still sent 
out a pleasing heat. Alonzo tucked in 
another stick. Then he got the broom 
and dust-pan and carefully brushed up 
some chips and the dust of old wood. 
There was a last year’s cobweb on the 
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vindow, and he pulled ic down and gave 
the panes a brush. 
“There!” said he. As well 
could manage it his stage was set. 
He went down into the kitchen and 
then up the kitchen stairs. It was very 
juiet before Alma’s door. He could 
imagine her sitting, her 
violets in her hand, in a 
trance of happiness. 


as he 
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and her pretty face looked earnest with 
concern. 
‘lL wa’n’t abed,” she 
“Where d’you hurt you?” 
Alonzo shut the stair door and stood 
with his back to it. 
“T’m hurt,” said 


told him. 


he, “‘because no- 





Alonzo knocked, and 
then because he had 
never knocked at her 
door before, he was 
frightened. 

**Who’s 
Alma. 

“It’s me,” said 
\lonzo. Now that he 
heard his own voice his 
courage all came back. 
“T want you to come 
down-stairs. I’ve got 
to show you some- 
thin’.” 

There was a silence, 
long enough, he thought, 
for her to open the door 
if she were coming. 
But her voice came 
hnally, very gentle, as if 
she meant to persuade 
him not to urge her. 

“Why, ’Lonzo, I 
don’t feel to.” 

“You got to,” said 
Alonzo. “If you ain’t 
able to walk down- 
stairs when I ask you - 
to, I'll come in an’ carry 
you down.” 

“Why, ’Lonzo,” said 
the gentle voice, “‘you 
ain’t hurt you? You 
ain’t cut yourself chop- 
pin’?” 

“No,” said Alonzo. 

“T ain’t cut me, but I’m hurt, an’ hurt 
mighty bad. An’ you get up out o’ bed 
an’ stir yourself an’ come down-stairs to 
see to me.” 

With that he tramped down into 
the kitchen, and stood there breathless. 
But he was not going to let himself be 
afraid. There was a soft, flying rush 
behind him, and Alma came, pinker 
than he had seen her, from her hurrying, 


that ?” said 





“TM HURT,” 


SAID HE; “| OUGHT TO BEEN TOLD” 


body’s told me there was a feller thinkin’ 
he had a right to come swellin’ round 


here buyin’ you violets. I’d ought to 
been told.” 

The faint color went out of her cheeks. 
Her mouth trembled. She looked ill in- 
dee d. 

“Don’t,” she said. 

“If there is anybody ’t you like,” 
said Alonzo, working himself a little 
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deeper into the passion he really felt, 
“Td ought to know it. For you're 
goin’ to like me.” 

Alma was too entirely surprised to 
heed her own disturbing heart. 

“Why,” she said, “I do like you.” 

“Yes,” said Alonzo, scornfully; “‘so 
does your mother. So would your 
grandmother ’f you had one. But you 
ain’t goin’ to like me that way. You're 
goin’ to like me more’n all creation an’ 
kingdom come. You an’ I ain’t any 
blood relation, Alma, an’ sure as a gun 
you're goin’ to marry me.” 

Alma’s mouth was open with amaze- 
ment. He thought how pretty the pink 
inside of her lip must be, and almost 
hated her instead of loving, because he 
knew the scent of violets must hang 
about her face. 

“| didn’t mean to open this up 
to-day,” he said. “I just meant to get 
you down-stairs an’ into the shed cham- 
ber to see what you thought ° my 
bureau. But his comin’ out of a clear 
sky an’ his violets—I ain’t got any 
violets. I’ve only got a bureau. You 


© b > ° > 
come up with me, Alma, ’n’ see it. 
She had got back a little composure 


now. 

“T ain’t ever goin’ to set eyes on that 
furniture again,” she said. “I told you 
so in the beginnin’.” 

“Yes, you are, too,” said Alonzo, 
roughly. “What kind o’ fool talk is 
that? What is there about that furni- 
ture more’n any other that it ain’t to 
be looked at? Here! You take this 
shawl.” He snatched Aunt Fellows’s 
blanket shawl from the nail and flung 
it about her. “An’ if you’re too weak 
to go, as sure as I’m a livin’ man I'll 
carry ye.” 

Alma threw the shawl back to him. 
He thought she was repudiating all 
shawls and the quest with them, and 
wondered what his next move could be. 

“You give me my own shawl,” she 
bade him, in the first tone of temper he 
had heard from her. “That red one 
there.” 

Alonzo complied, in innocence of 
reasons. He was an astute young man, 
but even he did not suspect that red was 
more desirable than gray. Alma went 
quite meekly now. He opened the 
kitchen door for her; but she had a 


wholesome sense of his being behind hy 
At the stairs she hesitated. 

“Run along,” said he. “It’s ce 
down here. Don’t you like the stai: 
I should admire to carry ye.” 

At that she fled very lightly up a: 
into the shed chamber. Once over t! 
sill, she did forget that the furniture the 
before her was but the ghostly eviden 
of a bitterly remembered time. For 
the forefront stood the bureau, rich 
its dull polish and resplendent in old brass. 

“Oh, ’Lonzo,” said she, “I never se: 
such a sight in my life.” 

Alonzo glowed with pride. 

“Ain’t that a beauty?” said h 
“You were terrible clever to pick up 
such nice pieces.” 

The shadow fell again upon her face. 

“To-morrer you an’ father move it 
into your room,” she said. ‘‘ Now le’s 
go down.” 

“Why, I ain’t goin’ to have it in my 
room,” said Alonzo, as if in tender pa- 
tience at her foolishness. ‘“‘I jest said 
that to geta wedge in so’s I could come 
up here an’ work an’ you not stop me. 
I’ve done the bureau, an’ I’m goin’ to 
do the chairs an’ table an’ the desk 
An’ they’re all yourn, darlin’ dear. 
Course they’re yourn.” 

Alma turned and faced him. She had 
grown stiff from head to foot, and her 
teeth chattered as if with cold. 

“Look here,” she said. “‘ You might’s 
well know what this furniture means to 
me. I thought I was goin’ to marry th 
man that come here to-day, an’ I'v 
always been bewitched over old furni 
ture; an’ I drove round the country) 
pickin’ it up to furnish my house. See?” 

“Yes,” said Alonzo, quietly. “I see. 
I thought ’twas some such way as that.” 

“Do you know what made me think 
I was goin’ to marry him?” she went on, 
in a torrent of broken words. ‘‘”Twa’n’t 
because he asked me. No. “Iwas b: 
cause he took me round to places, an’ 
he come here to see me, an’ I was a poor 
little ignorant fool, an’ | got it all up 
I got it up myself. What do you think 
o’ me now!” 

“T’m awful glad you picked up th 
furniture,” said Alonzo, cheerfully. “A: 
glad I know how to do it over. We’ 
have it in our house, an’ every time y 
see the bureau you'll laugh an’ say t 
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yourself, ‘That’s the 
first prece *Lonzo done 
over. Ain’t it grand?’”’ 

\lma was staring at 
him as if she did not 
vet fully understand 
what manner of man 
he was. 

“Why, ’Lonzo,”’ she 
said, “‘] never see any- 
body like you.” 

“No,” said Alonzo, 
“T never see anybody 
like you neither—so 
pretty nor so soft nor 
so just right every 
way.” 

**An’ there’s worse 
to tell you,” said Al- 
ma. She was not cry- 
ing now, but looking 
at him with wide eyes 
that besought forgive- 
ness. “He kissed 
me, *Lonzo. Three 
times he kissed me. 
An’ I never so much 
as thought he’d done 
that if he didn’t 
mean—” Her voice 
failed her piteously. 

Alonzo felt the veins 
swelling in his fore- 
head and the hunger 
of his hands to strike. 
But he spoke very 
evenly and with great 
gentleness. 

“There’s only one 
cure for that.” 

“What is it?” asked 
Alma, turning on him 
her grieving look. 

“Why,” said Alon- 
zo, “you forget about 
it. An’ I don’t see 
how you can manage it unless you let 
somebody else kiss them kisses all away.”’ 

He had not meant to do it. He had 
seen possession of her a long way off, 
after she was quite strong again and 
laughter had come back to her lips and 
the blood to her cheeks. But he walked 
over to her where she was leaning against 
the bureau and took her into his arms, 
and Alma leaned against him and cried 
in a way that made him swallow hard 
and wish his throat didn’t hurt him so. 
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WHAT UNDER THE SUN YOU GOT THERE ¢ 


“Don’t you forget we ain’t any blood 
relation, will you, honey? You see, it 
ain’t as if we were strangers. All 
through mother’s sickness | used to 
think of you same as I’d seen you goin’ 
to school, your braid down your back. 
But I couldn’t come cause | had to take 
care 0’ mother.” 

“Was that what you came for?” she 
asked, in her pretty, childish way. 

“Yes,” said Alonzo. “I wrote to 
your father an’ said I wanted to hire 
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out for the winter. But there’s no 
more need o’ my workin’ out than the 
cat needs two tails. I come courtin’, 
darlin’ dear, that’s what I come for. 
You ain’t goin’ to let me go back with- 
out any luck, now be you?” 

Alma laughed a little here, and he 
wiped her face with his big handkerchief. 
But she still had her troubles. 

“T don’t know what you'll think o’ 
me, though,” she said, “‘ off with one an’ 
on with another quick as this.” 

“Did you see him yesterday?” he 
asked her, suddenly. 

She withdrew from him and faced him 
angrily. 

“No, ” said she, “course I didn’t.” 

“Did you want to?” 

“No.” 

““Where’s his violets?” said Alonzo, 
hurting himself because the fragrance of 
them had hurt him so. 

She looked him in the face with 

perfect honesty. 
“T put ’em in a tumbler,” she said, 
an’ set em on my table. I didn’t 
smell of *em—not once, because he’d 
touched ’em. But they’re real pretty. 
| couldn’t take it out o' them.” 

Alonzo laughed at that and said she 
was a good girl to be good to violets. 
And they went down-stairs and sat by 
the kitchen fire, his arm about her, and 
planned how they would furnish their 
living-room in the spring. But when 

father and mother came jingling into the 
yard, Alonzo went out to unharness, and 
mother found Alma quite briskly putting 
wood into the kitchen stove. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Fellows, “‘you’ve 
got a high color. You ain’t feverish, be 
you?” 

“No,” said Alma. “I feel real well.” 

Mrs. Fellows heaved a sigh 

“Yes,” said she, “I b’lieve you’re 
goin’ to be all right now.” She laughed 
a little. “I guess, though,” she said, 


ec 


slyly, “it took hothouse flowers to do it.’ 





Alma said nothing to that, and pre: 
ently father and Alonzo came. But 
was by way of the shed chamber, an 
they brought between them, with 
ponderous care, the antique bureau. 

“For mercy sake!”’ cried Mrs. Fel 


lows, when she heard the confusion ot 


their march. She threw the door open 
“What under the sun you got there?’ 

Father was one whom no change of 
circumstance could waken to the queer 
ness of things. 

“*Lonzo says Alma thought she'd 
have this up in her room,” he said, un 
moved. “Mebbe we'd better try the 
front stairs.” 

So the bureau went triumphantly up, 
and Alma’s little pine one was banished 
to the store-room, and because it was 
all done so quietly no one Was very 
much surprised. But next morning 
Aunt Fellows, frying bacon for apr 
fast, had her shock in the vision of 
pretty Alma coming down the stairs, 
clad in bright blue, with a fine lace ruffle 
at her neck. 

“My soul!” said her mother, “you 
ain’t goin’ to get up to breakfast, be 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Alma. 
long enough.” 

Father and Alonzo were coming in 
from the shed, and Alma did not look 
at them. She was busy settling the 
coffee. But Alonzo knew she would have 
looked up if she hadn’t known it was her 
lover gazing at her. 

“My, ain’t that a handsome color!” 
said he. “I never see such a blue out 
of a gardin-bed in June.” 

“Don’t need but one thing,” said 
Mrs. Fellows, hurrying on the biscuits 
and speaking with her motherly slyness. 
“That’s a bunch o’ violets pinned on in 
front.” 

“I ain’t got any violets,” said Alma. 
“They were on my bureau last night; 
but this mornin’ they were froze.” 


“lve laid abed 
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PIR MY CU. LD we draw the cur- 
| oy, tain which conceals the 
| ( J) lite of prehistoric people, 
, 5 a we should see that the 
a __|$%| servant problem is as old 
‘WWASSS24) as the human race. In- 
deed, if it were possible for extremes 
to meet, cave-dwellers and denizens of 
twentieth-century sky-scrapers would 
doubtless converse sympathetically on 
this never-ending problem. Its exist- 
ence is due to the universal desire of man 
to use the strength of others for his own 
profit and pleasure —an unchangeable 
trait of human nature. 

During the colonial period of our his- 
tory, service was performed in the main 
by two classes—the negro slave and the 
indentured white servant. The white 
servant, a semi-slave, was more im- 
portant in the seventeenth century 
than even the negro slave, in respect to 
both numbers and economic significance. 
Perhaps the most pressing of the early 
needs of the colonists was for a certain 
and adequate supply of labor. It was 
the white servants who supplied this 
demand and made possible a rapid eco- 
nomic development, particularly of the 
middle and Southern colonies. In 1683 
there were twelve thousand of these 
semi-slaves in Virginia, composing about 
one-sixth of the population, while nearly 
two-thirds of the immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania during the eighteenth century 
were white servants. Every other col- 
ony made greater or less use of them, 
and it is likely that more than half a 
million persons were of this class during 
the colonial period. 

Such a wide-spread and important 
institution has great significance for the 
social and economic history of Europe 
and America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Moreover, the sto- 





ry is full of human interest because of 


methods used to supply the demand, 
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similar to methods in the slave-trade; 
the classes of people from which some 
servants were drawn—convicts, pau- 
pers, and dissolute persons of every type; 
the stormy life of many servants, and 
the troublesome mora! and social prob- 
lems which their presence engendered, 
such as intermarriage with negro slaves; 
the runaway criminal servants, and their 
influence on moral standards and on oth- 
er phases of life in the colonies. 

White servitude developed rapidly be- 
cause of favorable conditions—a large 
demand for servants coupled with a 
large supply. The economic theory of 
European states in the seventeenth cen- 
tury called for a large population in 
their colonies, in order that trade and 
commerce might develop rapidly. The 
colonists were to supply food and raw 
materials, and the home country was to 
develop manufactures. Means, there- 
fore, must be devised, first, to attract 
settlers Ww ho would develop the economic 
resources of the colonies, and, second, 
to provide them with an adequate sup- 
ply of labor. There were vast areas of 
rich virgin lands, which in the Southern 
and middle colonies were usually granted 
in a manner to promote rapid increase 
of population and extension of culti- 
vated tracts. This method was known 
as the ““head-right” system. Any one 
emigrating was rewarded with a gift of 
land—about a hundred and fifty acres. 
Since labor was needed to clear and work 
this land, any one importing a servant 
was entitled to an additional allotment, 

“head right.” To induce laborers to 
iain a similar allotment was — 
ised to them after each had served < 
term of years as a servant. Thus free 
land solved the two most pressing prob- 
lems mentioned above. 

Fortunately, the enormous demand for 
white servants came when economic 
conditions had created a large supply. 
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In the sixteenth century English agri- 
culture was giving way to sheep-raising, 
so that a few herders often took the 
place of many farm laborers. As a 
result, the unemployed, the poor, and 
the criminal classes increased rapidly. 
Justices, who were land-owners, had the 
power to fix the maximum wages of farm 
laborers. Sometimes they made them 
very low, hardly a shilling a day; for the 
lower the wage the greater the profits 
of the tenant farmer, and therefore the 
greater his ability pay higher rents 
demanded by the land-owner. Thus, 
while wages remained practically sta- 
tionary, wheat multiplied in price nearly 
four times in this period, 1500-1600. In 
other words, a man worked forty weeks 
in 1600 for as much food as he received 
in 1500 by working ten weeks. To 
prevent scarcity of farm laborers, the 
statute of apprentices (1563) forbade 
any one below the rank of a yeoman to 
withdraw from agricultural pursuits to 
be apprenticed to a trade. Moreover, 
the poor laws passed in this period com- 
pelled each parish to support its poor, 
and provided penalties for vagrancy. 


Thus the farm laborer had no chance to 


better himself. C onditions were almost 
beyond description, and in dear years 
people perished from famine. Sheffield 
in 1615, with a population of 2,207, had 
725 relying on charity, 37.8 per cent. of 
the population. As a result the colonies 
were regarded as a convenient dumping- 
ground for undesirable citizens. Velasco, 
the Spanish minister in England, wrote 
his sovereign, 1611, “Their principal 
reason for colonizing these parts is to 
give an outlet to so many idle, wretched 
people as they have in England, and thus 
prevent the dangers that might be feared 
of them.” 

It is evident that if this surplus popu- 
lation could be transferred to the Amer- 
ican colonies, both the mother-country 
and the colonists would profit. 
the earliest proposals was made by Sir 
George Peckham, 1582. He declared 
that there were such great numbers 
living in penury and want that they 
might be willing to “hazard their lives 
and serve one year for meat, drinke, and 
apparell only without wages, in hope 
thereby to amend their estates.” It was 
natural for men and women, in order to 
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secure free transportation to America, 
bind themselves by written contra 
called an indenture, to serve some in 
vidual for a term of years. 

There were three main classes of s 
vants. One who entered into such 
contract with an agent, often the shi 
master, was called an indentured 
vant. The shipmaster reimbursed hi 
self, on arrival in America, by selling t! 
time of the servant to the highest bidd 
The second class included the 
tioners,” or “‘free-willers.” They sign 
no contract beforehand, but were give: 
transportation by the shipmaster wit! 
the understanding that on arrival the 
were to have a few days to indentur 
themselves to some one to pay for the 
passage. Failing this, the shipmaste: 
could sell them himself. ‘The free-wille: 
then was at a great disadvantage. HH 
had to bargain in competition with man 
others, and was so much at the mercy of 
the buyer or shipmaster that laws wer 
passed by several colonies limiting hi 
time of service and defining his rights 

The third class consisted of thos 
forced into servitude, such as convicts, 
felons, vagrants, and dissolute persons, 
and those kidnapped or “‘spirited”’ away 
by the so-called “spirits” or “‘crimps 
Convicts were often granted royal pai 
don on condition of being transported 
For example, Charles |. in 1635 gave 
orders to the sheriff of London to delive: 
to Captain Thomas Hill or Captain 
Richard Carleton nine female convicts 
for removal to Virginia, to be sold as ser 
vants. At an early date judges imposed 
penalties of transportation on convicted 
criminals and others. Thus Narcissus 
Luttrell notes in his diary, Nov. 17, 
1692, that the magistrates had ordered 
on board a ship lying at Leith, bound for 
Virginia, fifty lewd women out of th 
house of correction and thirty others wh: 
walked the streets at night. An act of 
Parliament in 1718 gave judges stil! 
greater power by allowing them to orde! 
the transportation of convicts for seven 
years, known as “His Majesty’s seven 
year passengers,” and, in case the penal 
ty for the crime was death, for fourteen 
years. Those agreeing to transport con 
victs could sell them as servants. From 
London prisons, especially Newgate and 
the Old Bailey, large numbers were sent 
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forth, the latter alone supplying not far 
from 10,000 between 1717 and 1775 
Scharf, the historian of Maryland, de- 
clares that 20,000 felons were imported 
nto that colony before the Revolution. 
\t least nine of the colonies are known 
have received felons as servants, so 
that the total number sent was not far 
from 50,000. Lists of felons ordered 
t1 ansported were often printed in the 
tleman’s Magazine; one of May, 
747, numbering 887. Remembering 
his, perhaps, Dr. Johnson said in 1769, 
Sir, they are a race of convicts, and 
ght to be content with anything we 
nay allow them short of hanging.” 
he colonists became alarmed as early 
as 1670. At that date Virginia passed an 
t prohibiting the importation of con- 
victs. The preamble speaks “of the 
rreat number of felons and other des- 
perate villains sent hither from the 
several prisons of England.” Later, 
ymmunications which appeared in the 
newspapers show great indignation. One 
riter speaks of the practice as a “vile 
importation” and comments particu- 
rly on the bad moral effects of such 
persons. Even at an earlier date Lord 


Bacon had commented on the injustice 
ind fallacy of this policy as follows: “It 

1 shameful and unblesse ed thing to 
take the scum of people and wicked, con- 
demned men to be the people with whom 


| 


you plant.” And Benjamin Franklin, in 
reply to the arguments of British au- 
thorities that it was necessary to get rid 
‘f convicts, asked whether Americans for 
the same reason would be justified in 
sending their rattlesnakes to England! 
For a brief period Great Britain listened 
to the complaints of the colonists, con- 
firmed the Virginia Act of 1670, and made 
t apply to other colonies. But in 1718 
Parliament in effect repealed it by the 
act of that date mentioned above, and 
throughout the eighteenth century con- 
victs were a never-failing source of sup- 
ply for white servants. In this connec- 
tion it has been suggested that American 
genealogists in search of missing data to 
complete their family tree would find a 
rich mine of unexplored material in the 
archives of Newgate and Old Bailey, the 
latter filling one hundred and ten manu- 
script volumes! 

The reasons for sending so many con- 
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victs were several. It is obvious why 
Great Britain was particularly anxious 
to rid herself of this class of her popula- 
tion. Criminals were not only uhpro- 
ductive, but entailed a great expense 
on the country. Economists urged their 
transportation, while others argued that 
in a new country many criminals would 
forsake their old habits and become good 
citizens. Some of the colonists were cer- 
tainly not averse to convicts as servants, 
since their term of service was longer. 
The committee of trade for New York 
even petitioned the authorities, 1693, to 
send them all the prisoners who were to 
be transported from Newgat. It should 
be remembered, too, that the word felon 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies conveyed a different meaning from 
that at present. The penal code of 
England in 1600 provided a death pen- 
alty for four hundred offenses, many 
of which were of a trivial nature, and 
even just before the American Revolu- 
tion Blackstone states that there were 
one hundred and fifty capital crimes 
Thus many persons called “felons” 
were less objectionable as servants than 
might be supposed, and there was good 
reason to expect that a number would 
become respectable when transported. 
One of the most interesting sources 
of supply was kidnapping. The profits 
gained by such practices were so great 
that this developed as a regular business 
in London and seaport towns like Bris- 
tol. “Spirits” would pounce on all 
classes of persons and entice them on 
board ships bound for the colonies, and 
even children were induced to go by 
offers of sweetmeats. The county court 
records of Middlesex give evidence of 
this practice. A record for Nov. 7, 1655, 
states that Dorothy Perkins accuses 
Christian Chacrett, alias Sacrett, “for a 
Spirit, one that taketh upp men and 
women and children and sells them on a 
shipp to bee conveyed beyond the sea, 
having entised and inveagled one Ed- 
ward Furnifull and Anne his wife with 
her infant to the waterside and put them 
aboard the shipp called The Planter to 
be conveyed to Virginia.” Parliament 
passed an act in 1671 providing a death 
penalty for this crime. 
Analogous to the spirits were the 
newlanders,” or “‘soul-sellers.” The 
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great German immigration to America 
in the eighteenth century developed this 
class of agents, who traveled up and down 
the Rhine valley, persuading peasants to 
sell their belongings and migrate to 
the colonies. They pretended that they 
were rich merchants from Philadelphia, 
dressed in costly clothes, and wore wigs 
and ruffles. They would seek acquaint- 
ance with a merchant in Holland and 
agree with him upon a sum for every 
person persuaded to remove. They 
described Pennsylvania as a land of 
Elysian fields flowing with milk and 
honey, where gold and silver could be 
picked up on the hills, and servants 
could become independent and live like 
noblemen. The simple German peasant 
would often sell his belongings and trust 
himself to the mercy of the soul-seller. 
Many were forced to become servants by 
indenture, because the excessive charges 
imposed for transportation from the 
Rhine valley to the port of departure 
used up their small capital. 

The voyage over often repeated the 
horrors of the famous “middle passage” 
of slavery fame. An average cargo was 
three hundred, but the shipmaster, for 
greater profit, would sometimes crowd as 
many as six hundred into a small vessel. 
Picture to yourself several hundred peo- 
ple of all ages with only six feet by two 
allotted between-decks for one adult 
person, with no privacy whatever, wear- 
ing the same clothing for thé whole voy- 
age—from four weeks to four months 
or even more—and often lying flat for 
whole days at a time when the ship was 
tossed by terrific storms. Imagine the 
vile atmosphere in an unventilated space 
containing hundreds of people, many ill 
with all manner of contagious diseases, 
living and dead side by side, without 
medical attendance, moaning and shriek- 
ing, praying and crying, and perhaps 
crazed by famine and thirst. John 
Harrower, an indentured servant, de- 
scribing in his diary a scene between- 
decks during a storm, says, “There 
was some sleeping, some daming, some 
blasting their leggs and thighs, some 
their liver, lungs, lights, and eyes, and 
for to make the scene the odder, 
some curs’d Father, Mother, Sister, 
Brother.”” When food ran short it was 
doled out at the rate of three ounces 


of bread a day. Mittelberger, an ey 
witness, says that spoiled biscuit we 
given the passengers, “dirty and full 
red worms and spiders’ nests.” Wh 
such vile stuff called food was lackin 
rats and mice were eaten. 

The mortality under such circun 
stances was tremendous, sometimes mo! 
than half of the passengers dying 
hunger and privation. Children fro: 
one to seven rarely survived. Mitt: 
berger says he saw thirty-two litt 
children thrown into the ocean durin; 
one voyage. It must be remembered, 
course, that a safe, short passage 
thirty days was not uncommon. Sti! 
conditions were so terrible that sever 
colonies passed laws regulating food, t 
number of passengers to be carried, an 
care of the sick. Philadelphia and ow 
ports were exposed to constant dangers 
from contagious diseases. Sickness con- 


‘tinued after landing, so that much legis- 


lation was necessary respecting quar- 
antine, inspection of vessels, and th 
building of pest-houses. 

When the vessel finally made her port, 
no one was permitted to leave unless th: 
passage had been paid for. The sick and 
old always fared worst, the very on 
whose misery ought to have been re- 
lieved first. Parents were forced to sell 
their children to service, perhaps never 
to see them again. Husband and wif 
were often separated. Children unde: 
five were sometimes given away to 
serve until they were twenty-one. “ Soul- 
drivers” would purchase fifty or mor 
servants from the captain of one of thes: 
ships, and drive them through the coun- 
try like a drove of cattle, offering them 
for sale to the highest bidder. ‘They 
were protécted in part, however, first by 
their indenture, which specified the term 
of service, lodging, food, and apparel: 
and, second, by “freedom dues,” which 
were provided for by law, and included 
such things as clothing, corn, a gun, 
and sometimes a fifty-acre tract of 
land. 

Most of the servants were unskilled 
laborers, though many artisans and 
some in the professions bound them- 
selves to service. The following ad- 
vertisement in the Virginia Gazette for 
March 28, 1771, will give one an idea of 
their occupation. 
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Just arrived at Leedstown, the 
Ship Justitia, with about one Hundred 
Healthy Servants. 
Men, Women and Boy s, among which are 
manv Tradesmen — viz. Blacksmiths, Shoe- 
sakers, Tailors, House Carpenters and 
loiners, A Cooper, a Bricklayer and Plaister- 
4 Painter, a Watchmaker and Glaizer, 
everal Silversmiths, Weavers, a Jeweler, and 
anv others. The Sale will Commence on 
T uesday, the 2d of April, at Leeds Town on 
tappahannock River. A Reasonable Credit 
vill be allowed, giving Bond with Approved 
ecurity to 
Tuomas Hopce. 


[he advertisements for runaway ser- 
ints are numerous, give descriptions 
of their appearance and dress, mention 
ittle peculiarities, and bring before us 
vividly the personality of these servants. 
-ichard Kinnersley, an English servant- 
an, had “a pretty long visage of 
ightish complexion, and hie>fenen 
hair; his eye tooth sticks out over his 
lower teeth in a very remarkable man- 
ner.” James Murphy, an Irish servant- 
S( hoolm: ister, was “somewhat long vis- 
zed, with sharp nose, much pitted with 
the small pox, flaxen hair, reddish beard, 
metimes ties his hair behind with a 
tring, a very proud fellow, loves drink 
ind when drunk is very impudent and 
talkative, pretends much, and knows 
little, was sometime in the French ser- 
vice and can talk French.” Then there 
as the fat pock-broken tailor with a 
‘hard look,” the carpenter who wore his 
vn black hair, the convict servant- 
voman who could knit and spin, the 
shoemaker and fiddler who “loves to be 
at frolicks and tave ms and is apt to g t 
in liquor and when so is subject to fits.’ 
lhe variety of dress was astonishing. 
We read of cinnamon-colored vests, 
blue, green, and yellow coats, with 
brass buttons, and breeches with silk 
puffs. Shoes were of all styles, square- 
toed -and_ peeked-toed, with buckles 
nd without. An Irish runaway servant- 
man, Daniel Macdonald, had “a double- 
breasted cape-coat, with white metal 
buttons, a little flowered on the top, an 
ozenbrigs shirt, tow-linen trousers, and 
an old jacket of a bluish color, good 
shoes, and large white buckles, had no 
stoc kings except he stole them.” 
The general character of the servants 
varied in different colonies according to 
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the class from which they came. Of 
course, not much could be expected of 
the criminal classes. On the other hand, 
there were honest artisans and German 
peasants, seeking a new home for wife 
and children. The runaway servants 
represented the worst element, and fre- 
quently had stolen horses, clothing, or 
silver. One was described as “so pro- 
digious a lyer that if observed he may 
easily be discovered.” A tract published 
in London in 1708, entitled “‘ The Sot 
W eed Factor or a V oyage to Maryl: und,” 
is a poem by a tobacco agent, Ebenezer 

Cook, describing the manners and cus- 
toms of the ruder elements of Maryland 
society at this date. In picturing a 
coarse group of female servants who had 
gathered about the fireside to play 
games, he says: 


‘To fire-side I did repair; 

Near which a jolly Female Crew, 

Were deep engag’d at Lanctre-Looe; 

In Night-rails white, with dirty Mein, 
Such Sights are scarce in England seen; 
I thought them first some Witches bent, 
On Black Designs in dire Convent. 


“We scarce had play’d a Round about, 
But that these /ndian Foes fell out. 
D—m you, says one, tho’ now so brave, 
I knew you late a Four-Y: ars Slave; 
What if for Planter’s Wife you g0, 
Nature designed you for the Hoe.’ 


The main work of the servant was to 
clear the land and cultivate the crop, 
though artisans, of course, worked attheir 
trades. Boucher asserts that two-thirds 
of the persons employed as schoolmas- 
ters in Maryland just before the Revo- 
lution were either indentured servants 
or convicts. A letter from Washington’s 
overseer complains of the fact that his 
servants were difficult to manage be- 
cause of a liking for liquor. The “Sot 
Weed Factor” makes one of the female 
servants “who passed for a chamber 
maid” speak thus: 


“In better Times, e’er to this Land 
I was unhappily Trapann’d; 
Perchance as well I did appear, 
As any Lord or Lady here, 
Not then a Slave for twice two Year. 
My cloaths were fashonably new, 
Nor were my Shifts of Linnen Blue; 
But things are changed, now at the Hoe, 
I daily work, and Barefoot go, 
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In weeding Corn or feeding Swine, 
] spend my melancholy Time. 
Kidnap’d and Fool’d, I thither fled, 

lo Shun a hated Nuptial Bed, 

And to my cost already find, 

Worse Plagues than those | left behind.” 


Interesting phases of the institution of 
white servitude appear in the laws regu- 
lating their status. Unlike the slave, the 
white servant could bring suit for jus- 
tice. The court could order his freedom 

lessen his term of service. It could 
require the master to provide the servant 
with medical attendance, see that free- 
dom dues were paid, and that he had 
sufhcient food and clothing. On the 
other hand, his time belonged to his 
master, and severe work could be ex- 
acted. His privileges and freedom of 
movement were restricted. He could 
not absent himself from his master with- 
out permission. He could be whipped 
for disobedience. He was not allowed 
to buy or sell anything without leave. 
Tavern-keepers could not entertain him 
or sell him liquor. He could neither 
marry without his master’s consent, nor 
could he vote or hold office, but he could 
be sold or seized to satisfy an outstand- 
ing debt. 

The treatment and condition of ser- 
vants varied widely in different colonies 
and at different periods, depending on the 
nature of the work and the character of 
the servant and the master. In general, 
their treatment was better in New Eng- 
land and the middle colonies than in the 
Southern. Harrowing tales of cruelty 
and abuse of white servants are com- 
mon, but the same kind of treatment was 
meted out to servants in England dur- 
ing this period. In the court records of 
Middlesex County, England, 1673, we 
find that Thomas Tooner was cited to 
answer to the charge of inhumanly 
beating his female servant with knotted 
whip-cords, so that “the poor servant is 
a lamentable spectacle to behold.” The 
lash was likewise the usual mode of cor- 
rection in the colonies. Eddis, writing 
in 1769-77, declares that servants in 
Maryland groaned beneath a worse than 
Egyptian bondage. Runaway servants 
were severely punished, and elaborate 
laws were passed to secure their ar- 
rest and punish all who aided them to 
freedom. 








Some perplexing moral problems we: 


caused by white servants. The questior 
of intermarriage between servant and 


slave arose, as well as that of r 
straining looser relations between the: 
classes. Nearly all the colonies we: 
forced to pass laws to prevent such rel: 
tions between servants, between free me: 
and servants, and between negro slav: 
and servants. A great increase of 
legitimate mulatto children in the el 
teenth century is one evidence of | 
moral standards. In Virginia the paris! 
vestry books record large sums expend: 
for the support of such children. Lavy 


were passed to prevent intermarriage o! 


black and white. For example, the pr 
amble of the Virginia Act of 1691 stat 
that it was enacted “for the preventior 
of that abominable and spurious mixtur 
which hereafter may increase in this do 
minion as well by negroes intermarrying 
with English or other white women 
by their unlawful intercourse with on 
another.” A Maryland act provided 
that the children of a servant-woman re 
sulting from intermarriage with a negro 
slave should be slaves to her master fi 
life. But since unprincipled maste: 
urged the marriage of their servant 
women to slaves, the law was repealed 
Nevertheless, miscegenation continued. 

It is obvious that the economic sig 
nificance of the white servant was ver) 
important. Benjamin Franklin said 
1759, “The labor of the plantations i: 
performed chiefly by indentured ser- 
vants brought from Great Britain, Ir 
land, and Germany, because the high 
price it bears cannot be performed in any 
other way.” Free labor on a wage sys- 
tem was impossible, because of both 
high wages and scarcity of labor. Few 
would work for hire when land could b« 
had for almost nothing. The certainty 
of supply, the power of control, its econ- 
omy, and the large profits resulting, mad« 
the system superior to other forms until 
the negro slave was imported on a large 
scale. John Pory, of Virginia, wrote in 
1619 that “‘one man by the means of six 
servants hath cleared at one crop af 
bacco] a thousand pounds English . 
our principal wealth consisteth of ser- 
vants.’ 

Socially the white servant was an im- 
portant factor in helping to build up a 
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landed aristocracy in the South, because 
he made possible the cultivation of ex- 
tensive areas of land. But in the course 
of a few years he became a free citizen 

and owner of a small estate. Thus was 
developed a yeoman class, a much- 
needed democratic element in the South- 
ern colonies, while at the same time 
settlers were secured for the back-lands, 
where they were needed to protect the 
frontier. Nevertheless, they did not 
form a distinct class after becoming 
freedmen. Some were doubtless the pro- 
genitors of the “ poor white trash” of the 
South, but it is likely that environment 
rather than birth was the main factor in 
producing this class. While compara- 
tively few rose to prominence, yet there 
are some notable examples to the con- 


trary. Two signers of the Declaration of 


Independence, George Taylor and Math- 
ew Thornton; Charles Thompson, the 
Secretary of the Continental Congress; 
and General Sullivan, of Revolutionary 
War fame, had all been white servants. 
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It is certain also that many became suc- 
cessful planters, and perhaps the ma- 
jority respectable and desirable citizens. 

On the whole, the effects of the insti- 
tution were beneficial. Great Britain 
was relieved of her undesirable citizens; 
many German peasants were given the 
opportunity to better their condition; 
the colonies were supplied with laborers 
for the rougher work, and servant-arti- 
sans supplied wants impossible to meet 
in any other way. That the white ser- 
vant was useful, even after the Revolu- 
tion, is seen by the fact that large num- 
bers continued to come to Pennsylvania, 
where the institution existed until 1831. 
By that time various causes were leading 
to its abolition. Opposition developed 
in Europe because of the drain of the 
labor supply to America. In the South 
the negro slave had tended to supplant 
the white servant, while in the North 
labor-saving machinery was doing so 
much of his work that he was no longer 
needed. 


By the Curb 


BY JAMES 


HERE was a 


STEPHENS 


sparrow in the street, 


And he was not a bit afraid; 


He flew between a 


horse’s feet, 


And ate his supper undismayed: 
I think the horse knew very well 
Che bird came for the grains that fell. 


For his eye was looking down, 
And he danced the corn about 


In his nose-bag, 


till the brow n 


Grains of corn were tumbled out; 
And I fancy that he said, 
“Eat it up, young Speckle-Head.” 


The driver soon came back again, 
And he climbed into the dray; 

Then he tightened up the rein, 
And the sparrow hopped away; 

But when the horse’s ribs were hit, 


The sparrow didn’t 


care a bit. 














A Change 


of Masters 


BY PEARCE BAILEY 


mR. MICHAELIS was be- 
ey) ing piloted down Fifth 
| Avenue through the fog. 
y| His little limousine, swung 
by big springs on a long 
2) and heavy running-gear, 
moved forw ard gently with the south- 
bound line, which was checked at inter- 
vals as trucks and carriages crossed the 
Avenue or melted in the stream of 
trafic. He sat in a corner, relaxed 
and introspective, with one elbow 
half out of the open window, for al- 
though it was January, the afternoon 
was very warm. During a momentary 
gap in the compact procession a yellow 
taxicab, launched by an ambitious 
driver, shot in abreast of him, grazing 
his mud-guards and, squeaking, stopped 
short as the whole line halted obedient 
to the blue Colossus at Forty-second 
Street. It carried a woman with black 
eyes, who suggested youth freed from 
the trammels of its inexperience. She 
wore a fur-trimmed cloak, and black 
hat with white feather curling down 
one side, and this feather trembled when 
she saw Michaelis so close to her; but, 
pressing her lips together, she leaned 
across the short space which separated 
her from him, and touched his arm 
with a little air of ownership. It was the 
free act of a moment, quickly ended, and 
before he fully took her in she was 
drifting away from him; for a trilling 
whistle had pierced the mist, gears 
were clanking everywhere, and all cars 
but his and a huge limousine ahead of 
it, one of whose tires had exploded with 
a pistol-shot report, were moving south. 
Leaning out of the window, he cried: 
“Sy Ii: 1! Sylvia!’ but the yellow taxicab, 
like a log in the stream, drew relent- 
ware away, as she stood, dim in the 
growing darkness, turning and looking 
back, waving half reluctantly; ; he heard 
her call, “Bon chien chasse de race,” 
and she was gone. 


He motioned his driver excitedly, 


but they were pocketed by the crippled 
car ahead, and the vehicles moving pas: 
were too jealously closed up to b 
broken into. After several minut 
of restless, fuming delay, he was fre: 
and across Forty-second Street, but the: 
the other cars had scattered. His ma- 
chine, wakened from its lethargy, started 
in swift pursuit, dodged in and out 
skidding at times for yards, overtook 
dozen other cars, and just below Thirty- 
fourth Street missed a fat policeman 
by a hair. But the taxicab had been 
swallowed up by the great city, and 
at the Farragut monument he canceled 
a visit in Ninth Street from his day 
book, turned, and went slowly uptown 
again, still searching from both wind 
dows. 

Sylvia Dare! It was fifteen yea: 
ago that he saw her last, like a spect 


on the upper deck of the steamer, with 


her “swarthy man” 
She must have a master, she alway) 
used to say, and had hit on this R 
manian prince just as Michaelis finish: 
his year of being a needy student i 
Vienna. Her last fluttering good-b 
as the great vessel warped from tl 
pier, seemed to carry to him a reproa: 
and a promise, but as they had both 
agreed that everything should stop then 
and there, he had not heard direct}, 
from her since, except perhaps once, fiv: 
years ago, when a postal card from on 
of the cafés that brighten the river 
Budapest came to him, bearing the sing: 
line, “ Bon chien chasse de race.” He ha: 
not been sure that it was in her hand- 
writing. But now she was here in th 
same place with him; free, perhaps; 
anyway, plainly inviting as—it flashed 
over him—she must have been before 
After years of observation in stifling 
dispensaries, packed with those ill and 
those who fancied themselves so, of 
learning in laboratories what trace the 
microscope can show of the real rea- 
son why things go wrong, of analysis of 


towering over he: 
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ili-directed human motives which create 
the half of all disease, he had finally 
won out, as far as his profession was 
concerned. He was established and even 
sought for in those disorders where 
self- consciousness betrays itself, and 
where ugly spots in character may be 
washed away by a properly directed 
stream of interest. He had learned 
the way to make fluttering hearts march 
evenly, and to put neurotic women on 
their feet without sacrificing the ap- 
proval of their husbands, by methods 
nade public in his book on Relapsing 
Personalities, which was in its third 
edition and had been translated into 
French. But he had never ceased to 
think of Sylvia Dare, and she had found 
him, after all these years, distinguished, 
somber, and impersonal, still brooding 
on the blunder of his life in letting her, 
who had so much to give and who gave 
so generously, escape him. 

Her home had never been in New 
York, and thinking of the quickest way 
to get news of her, Dangerfield occurred 
to him. 

Dangerfield, three 


just back from 


years at the French embassy, fleckless 


at 6 P.M., true test of the man of 
leisure, was in the club’s big foyer, 
drinking a long glass of apple brandy. 
He was bubbling over with reawakened 
patriotism, and it took Michaelis several 
minutes to get him on to Continental 
topics. But he was led there finally. 

“Whom do you suppose | saw last 
month in Paris?” he said. ‘The Prin- 
cess Marinesco—you know, Sylvia Dare; 


you remember that little forceful way of 


hers. Poor Sylvia! She found her mas- 
ter. The fellow was a brute, like most 
of those royalized Rumanians. Let’s 
see, how long has she been gone? Fif- 
teen years? Gad! time flies! She 
doesn’t look it. She hasn’t turned 
hair. She might have, for they say the 
prince pulled her about the house by 
it before he finished. His valet shot 
him, finally. ‘Self-defense,’ the valet 
said. They hung him, anyway.’ 
That was all Dangerfield knew, and 
as the club was filling up with cocktail- 
drinkers, Michaelis left it, forgot his 
car, and walked home through the misty 
night. Fifth Avenue, almost stripped 
now of its panting engines, stretched 
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silently before him, dim and glistening, 
lined with a double row of violet lights, 
the farthest floating in the air like twin 
balloons. Soon he was at the spot where 
she had called him an hour before, 
with the well-remembered quickness 
and defhance, and, as always, lurking 
behind them a whispered promise of 
surrender. He was bound for the eve- 
ning by professional obligations he could 
not shirk, but which he met mechani- 
cally, saved from error only by a long 
habit of being right. Through a dreary 
interview over a wheezing millionaire, 
at which the physician who called 
him in consultation did the talking, 
and through a three-hour meeting of 
a medical society, over which he pre- 
sided by the ill-luck of being its vice- 
president, he kept picturing to himself 
what his life might have been with her 
warm sympathy; and imagining, with 
her iy Wr personality to fire his en- 
ergies, a far different success from the 
material one he had. 

The next morning a hand-delivered 
letter, topping the pile that awaited 
him, did away with his plans for finding 
her. “Dear Carl,” it ran, “I need you 
sorely. Come to me. Till then I am 
here—and yours, Sylvia.” 

He had read it twice, standing up, 
before he called his assistant, Lynnhart, 
an intense young man with round shoul- 
ders and deep-set eyes. 

“Busy day, Doctor,” Lynnhart said, 
holding out the appointment card. 

““Can’t see any one,”” Michaelis jerked 
out. Lynnhart looked at him sidewise. 
“Let me see,” Michaelis muttered, 
scanning the lined paper. “Schenck? 
Tell him the solution isn’t ready. Mrs. 
Gildersleeve—that awful woman—tele- 
phone her I am sick—out of town 
anything. I'll see Watrous for two min- 
utes. Mrs. Sniffens—oh! you see her, 
Lynn.” 

He did away with all of them and 
half a dozen others, and in a few minutes 
was humming up Fifth Avenue to her 
hotel, through a sparkling atmosphere, 
for the hopeless fog of the day before 
had vanished. 

At the open door of her little salon 
he stood for a monient, wavering, 
powerless, paying the penalty of years 
of repression, while she, gasping his 
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name, pushing aside her breakfast-table, 
came running to him. He met her 
half-way and caught her wrists, pulling 
them to his sides, looking down into 
her face. 

“Sylvia,” he whispered, “the same 
Sylvia, and free again, thank God.” 
She trembled and ceased smiling. 

“The prince is dead,” she said. This 
from her lips fired him still further, 
and tightening his grasp, he drew her 
toward him, but she was in a different 
mood and turned away, shaking her 
head. 

““No, no—not now,” she said; ‘there 
is something else first—something dif- 
ferent. Oh, my dear, why should some- 
thing always come between us?” 

He did not seem to understand 
first, and tried to put his arm around 
her, but she freed herself and put her 
black- bordered handkerchief to her 
face, leaving him nonplussed, uncertain, 
till she turned, metamorphosed, smiling 
again, the handkerchief crumpled in her 
hand. 

“Oh, come,” she said, “‘truce—for a 
moment, anyway,” and led him playfully 
to a chair beside a divan into which 
she nestled. She launched a battery of 
questions at him, about his friends, his 
way of living, his daily routine. She 
knew pages of Relapsing Personalities 
by heart, and had heard of many of 
his famous cures. He did not try to 
keep up with her, feeling his way, wor- 
ried, the lover lost in the physician who 
could not help speculating as to why 
she was so restless, so ill at ease, with 
hngers interwining and strong limbs 
never still under her morning gown. 

‘But why so nervous?” he asked at 
last, quieting her ring hand which had 
no rings on it. “It surely isn’t that— 
| can’t flatter myself?” 

“Flatter yourself?” she interrupted. 
‘How could I flatter a career like yours, 
a great name like yours—” 

“What there is of it you have done!” 

“T have done? I? Why, what do 
you mean?” 

‘I mean,” he said, leaning over her, 
‘that what there is of good in me is you, 
that my work is really yours; without 
your image, without the memory of your 
free spirit breathing life into it— 
mean, Sylvia—” 
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He stopped short in alarm, feeling 
instinctively for her pulse—for sh 
had sunk back in the pillows, pale, 
shrunken, her hand clutching her hear: 

“Quick!” she gasped, her breathing 
labored, “my medicine—in the nap- 
kin—with 
two pellets. 
water.” 

Without questioning, he went as sh 
directed, shook two tiny pellets from 
glass cylinder into a spoon, melted 
them and drew the solution up int 
a small transparent syringe. In | 
than a minute he was back again an 
deftly forced the shining hypoderm 
needle into the arm which lay bared 
for him. The effect was magical. S| 
made a low sound of satisfaction, thr: 
her head on her arm like a child goin; 
to sleep, while her lips glistened r 
again, a faint flush tingeing her pallo: 
Michaelis waited until her restlessn: 
had quieted and her breathing had by 
come regular, and then, putting 
his watch, went over to the breakfa 
table, pulling. his mustache, his fo: 
head wrinkled. He picked up the litt 
vial, turned it to the light, studied 
finely printed label, and looked sharp 
over toward the divan. She was watc! 
ing him lazily, with half-closed ey: 
and seeing the question in his fa 
nodded yes to it. 

“How long have you been taking it?” 

She beckoned him to the divan besid: 
her, but he moved reluctantly, and 
chose the chair, embarrassed and ill at 
ease, like a man controlled by som: 
thing beyond himself. 

“It did not begin until years after | 
was married. Oh, years and year 
It was only four years ago. What 
went through before—but that is neith« 
here nor there. This began it.” 

She held out her left arm, which w 
crooked just above the wrist. ‘You 
see, it never got quite straight again 
As he had been drinking, it took som 
time to get a doctor, and even after | 
was set the pain was so terrific the 
doctor gave me an injection. Of course, 
he repeated it, and—and so the wretched 
thing went on.” 

“But you must have known,” Mi- 
chaelis said, like a parent reproving a 
wayward child. 


the hypodermic syringe 
Don’t stop to boil th 
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“T didn’t at first. Once, after a week 
or so, | asked him if so much morphine 
wasn’t dangerous. “Not in surgery,’ 

laughed. ‘We use it all we like.” 
He was an ancien interne des hipitaux, 
traight as a string, and I trusted him. 
Oh, Carl, you know the rest of it.” 

But he was now distant, formal, im- 
personal, trying to be the critical cli- 
nician who must find the right way 
nd point it, even when it leads away 
from him. 

[his dismayed her, and, leaning 
toward him, she threw her arms about 
his knees, the wide sleeves of her gown 
touching the floor. He patted her 
shoulders, soothed her, and then gently 
released himself, urging her to tell him 
everything. 

So she continued: ‘“‘The young doc- 
tor came so often the prince became 
unreasonable, insane (you know what 
drinking men are), jealous, and forbade 
him the house. That was when it really 
began, for then | got my own outht— - 
Oh, must goon? You know the story- 
every doctor knows it. 

It was the same old story, morphine, 
comforter, then friend, until it changes 


to the brutal master, keeping its solitary, 


friendless slave at its feet in trembling 
expectation and obedience. 

‘I often stopped it for a week, once 
for thirteen days, but then, after some 
juarrel, the pain at the wrist would 
begm again. I would see the little needle 
shining in its case, so sure to blot out 
pain—and all the other things—”’ 

“Yes, of course,” Michaelis 
coldly, “but, now he is dead, 
now re 

“T have tried, oh, 
and cannot.” 

Michaelis muttered, as though to some 
third person: “‘That’s the brutal part 
of it. It rots the will so, blots the 
vision. It kills purpose, honor, truth—” 

Catching the look of pain in her face, 
he stopped, while she, getting up im- 
pulsively, put both her hands on his 
broad shoulders, pressing them to the 
back of his chair, and sat down on his 
knee. 

Carl Michaelis,” she said, “look me 
in the face. Is untruth there?” 

He looked at her with effort, but 
the desire his muscles rebelled at was 
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lurking in his eyes. “Sylvia,” he said, 
slowly, “‘you might be steeped in lies, 
and | would never know it.” 

“And yet you doubt my 
doubt me?” 

He lifted her gently to the divan and 
stood over her. “‘ You don’t understand 
—you can’t. You can’t know or hate 
this thing asI do. It isn’t you I doubt, 
but you are no longer you. A fiend has 
got a hold on you, pe rverted you, and 
you love him. Can’t you see? It is as 
though you were my wife and were liv- 
injr with some beast who had alienated 
you, and while you belong to him how 
can you belong to me? And belonging 
to him, how can I trust you or believe 
you?” 

“Oh,” she said, pushing his arm from 
the back of the divan and sitting 
upright, her indignant eyes brilliant 
against the pallor of her face, “‘ you are 
cruel, unfair. Why should you treat a 
physical weakness as though it were 
something immoral — something un- 
clean?” 

His wrists twitched with a gesture 
half of reproach, half of defense. “I 
can’t help it; my experience makes me 
see it so. There is very little physical 
about it, anyway. You go away with 
one master, get rid of him, and take 
another. You haven’t missed the first 
one much, I fancy, but when it comes 
to this one—”’ 

Recognizing at last the personal mo- 
tive behind the change in him, she 
got up with a little cry of joy and 
clasped his head with her hands, sinking 
her slim fingers in his hair, her wrists 
showing the tendons as she held his 
head firmly so he could not avoid look- 
ing down at her. 

“You,” she said, “‘a man of science, 
my lover, and jealous of a drug! Oh, 
Carl, listen! Every word I say is true. 
This thing has its hold on me in one way 
only. My character, truth, everything 
about me, they are not changed; they 
are as they always were; my vision— 
but free me, and you shall see the vision. 
No, the effect is on my body. Why, 
you have just seen it. It’s here. This 
terrible gnawing anguish here.” She 
released him and sank back on the di- 
van, her hand to her heart. 

He leaned over her anxiously, felt 


truth— 
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her pulse, and swung away, sneering. 
“Oh, | know,” he said, “the cardiac 
form. But the morphine habit takes a 
thousand different physical forms. It 
shows itself as pain when it really is 
desire. It can begin with the wrist 
and end up with the heart, or anywhere. 
But all forms mean the same thing. 
They all mean that the person lives for 
one thing, and for nothing else, cares for 
nothing if he can’t have that. It’s re- 
gression; it’s vice; it’s a 
the self.” 

He was pacing up and down, drunk 
with the spirit of his own pronounce- 
ments, while, alert again, she watched 
him as a prisoner watches when he 
listens to the words of his indictment. 

‘Not with me,” she cried. ‘‘Cure my 
heart and you can trust my self. Don’t 
you suppose I hate the thing as much 
as you do? Don’t you suppose I’ve 
tried?” She waited for an answer, 
but, getting none, went on, tremulously: 
“TI have done all | could—all any wom- 
an, or man, either, could. I haven't 
failed; it’s been the doctors who have 
failed; they come fast enough up to the 
danger line, but then they balk—re- 

The prince was 
I had the interne 


fuse to see it through. 


hardly buried before 
back to cure what he had brought 
about. He tried ten days, and then, 
‘threatened heart failure,’ he said, and 
gave it up. Mickulitz in Prague might 
have done it, but he fell ill, and his 
assistant was a mouse. Raynaud in 
Paris tried, less than a month ago. 
He stopped in twenty-four hours, and 
told me never to try again. ‘Keep on 
using it in moderation,’ he said.” 

‘In moderation, yes,” Michaelis re- 
peated, still pacing, his hands in his 
pockets to keep them still. 

“And now,” she said, “‘Carl, it’s for 
some one who won't fail himself and 
who won't fail me; some one who loves 
me too much to fail me.” 

Michaelis started and tried to look 
away, but it would have taken a 
stronger man than he was to avoid her 
eyes. “I! Oh no! don’t ask me that. 
I couldn’t. I will arrange everything— 
see to everything—but I can’t do it 
myself.” 

‘But you are the only one in the 
world who can.” She turned toward 


dissolution of 
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him, stretching out her arms, but 
shook his head. 

‘But if you love me as you say 
do, tell me w hy not, please?” 

“That’s the reason—because I | 
you.” He went to her, took both | 
hands, spontaneous again, while 
looked pleadingly at him. ‘Dear lo 
forgive me. | have been unfeeling, ha 
cruel. Forgive me. But I hate it 
my profession makes me; but now | h: 
it ten thousand times more than ev: 
You do not understand. The roots 
this horrid thing go into your heart 
your mind, your soul —everywhe: 
Could I stand by and see you lacerat 
as they are pulled out one by one? | 
must be done by some stranger, son 
one who could forget laugh abi 
it, even—some one who really 
care. But 1?—could I refuse you, wh 
I saw you, hunted, tortured, turning 
your big eyes and asking me—” 

“But I won’t ask you,” she inter- 
rupted, eagerly, tightening the grasp th 
still held them together. 

“You wouldn’t have 
would know, and I could no more refu 
you— There are better men than I a: 
anyway. I will get Jackson, or, bette: 
still, Smythe. Smythe is fine! Scien- 
tific! Strong as an ox, and then h 
has been through it himself and know 
what it means.” 

She freed her hands and threw herself 
face downward, sobbing, in the pillov 
He put his arms about her. 

“Oh, dear, dear Sylvia,” he said, 
“have pityonme. Don’task me. It’ 
not a lover's work. It’s a butche 
work. It’s a brutal, cruel, unfeeling 
mastery. I would know your wish 
unexpressed. You couldn’t hide then 
so deep I wouldn’t know them. 
would weaken, fail; I would—I would 
give in—do anything—rather than s 
you suffer.’ 

“Then,” she said, sitting up dry-ey« 
“if you refuse there is no one, can be n 
one. It must be some one who lov: 
me enough to endure with me—sutte: 
with me. Anybody else would fail 
He would be like the others—he would 
give it up when the real struggle cam: 
It would be so much easier.” 

He tried to reassure her, to encourag: 
her; told her of Dr. Smythe’s wonderful 


doe SI 


to ask me; 
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cures. But she had become impatient, 
listened no longer, and got up, push- 
ing him aside. With a quick, nervous 
movement, as she walked across the 
room, she took from her bosom a little 
sold frame which held his photograph, 
taken as a child, which she had fancied 
and he had given her years ago. Plac- 
ing it face downward on the mantel- 


piece, she turned on him, the vigor of 


me great male ancestor behind her. 

‘That has always been there since 
you gave it to me. But I'll carry it no 
longer till I’m free. If I must have a 
master I’ll not have more than one— 
and my master must serve me. Now— 
if you love me—prove it. 

Michaelis walked past her to the win- 
dow and looked out over the Park, 
its lakes, its dotted evergreens, its long, 
urving driveways over which motor- 
_ were crawling, and far beyond, on 

e heights, at a white marble structure 

_ re he had made his first successes in 
therapeutics. 

He turned and went over to the door. 
Sylvia, still challenging, had not quitted 
him with her eyes, but it was not until 


he had picked up his hat and coat and 
stood with the door half open that he 
turned and met them. 
“To-morrow, at 
quietly, as he went out. 
Che next afternoon, clear and crisp, 
his motor swept her up through the 


three,” he said, 


Park. She had taken half her usual 
quantity of the drug, and sat back deep 
in the soft cushions, pale and languid, 
eluding observation. At Seventy-second 
Street a rustic arbor, with thick vine 
trunks lacing through its peeling frame, 
c — her eye. The odor of wistaria 
came to her, memory of fifteen years 
ago, a ae in June, two days before 
her wedding, when she had sat there an 
hour with Michaelis. It had always 
been a moving recollection. But now 
all she imagined or wished was for some 
one to take her and cradle her, without 
motive or desire, as this gentle, undulat- 
ing motor was doing. 

The little car, cutting the air gaily, 
shot up a sharp incline and, gracefully 
rounding the curved entrance to the 
hospital, slid gently under its white 
porch. Before it had fully come to rest 
Lynnhart opened its shining door. 
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“Tm Lynnhart,”’ 
chief’s assistant.” 

He carried her hand-bag, the only 
luggage, through the arched hallway, 
till the elevator door clanged behind 
them like the portal of a jail. On 
reaching a room marked “‘reserved”’ he 
handed the bag to a young woman with 
brown, curly hair, on top of which a tiny 
cap floated like a cobweb. 

“Miss Morse will unpack it for you,” 
Lynnhart said, gallantly. 

“T see,” Sylvia said, “you don’t trust 
me.” 

The young doctor stammered awk- 
wardly. “It isn’t that, really it isn’t. 
Don’t be offended, please. But you see, 
in things like this—it’s only a kind of 
game, you know—we don’t trust any- 
body, we don’t even trust ourselves.” 

Sylvia nodded knowingly as she re- 
moved her wrap and, turning the pock- 
ets inside out, handed it to the nurse, 
saying, “In a moment you'll undress 
me, won’t you?” She stepped back a 
little, and made them both a low cour- 
tesy. ‘Now, friends and enemies,” she 
said, “‘come on.” 

In the treatment of this case Michaelis 
reversed his usual form. He had always 
recommended to his students instru- 
ments of accuracy, of precision, delicate 
evaluations and comparisons. But he 
himself, too often, perhaps, brushed 
them aside, striving for something out of 
sight, out of reach, which he fancied he 
could reach and remedy without scaled 
measurement or material aid. But with 
Sylvia every instrument was called into 
service—the glittering cardiograph to 
register each fluttering of the heart, 
pulse-measuring mechanisms, and many 
others, filled with mirrors, batteries, 
and complicated springs. Everything 
was recorded and every record was 
written in a yellow-covered book, care- 
fully charted, studied, and compared, 
and then locked up. And Michaelis, in 
his visits, which, contrary to his custom, 
he never made alone, preserved the calm 
mathematical exterior of the man of sci- 
ence with all his magnetism collected 
in his instruments and all his personal 
buddings frozen up. 

Lynnhart, who admired most the 
psychic in him, neither understood nor 
approved this way of doing things. 


he explained, “the 
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“Never saw him treat a case like this 
before,” he said one night to Hodgson, 
house physician, over a mug of beer. 
“He treats it like a proposition in 
geometry.” 

““How old is he now?” the younger 
man inquired, wiping a fringe of foam 
from his blond mustache. 

‘Rot! Itisn’t age. It’s some queer 
streak. Something’s up with him; he 
hasn’t seen a patient in his office for a 
week.” 

The drug was slowly 


but inevitably 
withdrawn by 


diminutions slight in 
themselves, but which, taken together, 
soon became substantial. Sometimes, 
compelled by an alarming symptom or 
some acute distress, amounts omitted 
would have be replaced. But with 
the re-establishment of balance they 
were withdrawn again, and others with 
them. 

From the first Sylvia had shown signs 
of great physical prostration, and more 
than once Lynnhart had been obliged 
to call his chief in haste. Her energy 
and co-operation had merged into a 
state of restless apathy, later becoming 
drowsiness, until finally she was never 


either wide awake or fast asleep. 

After four weeks, when the drug had 
been reduced to almost nothing, a Sun- 
day morning was computed to be the 


day for the final test. The hour for the 
customary dose came and passed away 
without its being given, and for some 
time Sylvia showed no signs of special 
illness, but at five o'clock collapsed. 
She could not answer questions, and al- 
though the electro-cardiograph showed 
motion in all chambers of the heart, no 
fingers were deft enough to detect the 
pulse at the wrist. Stimulants, restora- 
tives, heat, and all the various remedies 
were instantly made use of, but without 
effect. Michaelis was pacing up and 
down the room, his jaws working, his 
hands clenched tightly, when Lynnhart 
came up to him, walking with him, 
following him, saying, “ For God’s sake, 
chief, give her some morphine!” 

Michaelis shook him off. 

“Only try it—an eighth—a quarter— 
that is nothing; it will give her a chance; 
then begin the cure again—to-morrow— 
next day—as soon as this is over.” 

Without looking Michaelis answered: 
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“No, no. It’s now or never. But i: 
too much to carry, too much for a: 
man to carry.” 

Lynnhart, standing by Michaelis | 
looking at the bed, his homely face « 
vulsed, at last said, ‘‘ Please excuse m« 
but this is awful. May I call Smyth 

He dashed from the room witho 
waiting for an answer, and was alnx 
instantly back again with —. d 
other physician to the hospital, 
happened to be on his rounds. 

Smythe was a man of hfty, seemi: 
years younger, whose honest blue ej 
looked so straight ahead they sometiny 
missed things lurking on the sid 
Square of jaw and of shoulder, he mad 
his decisions promptly, and action so: 
followed; with him it was black 
white, A or not A, plus or minus, wi 
no place for half-way measures. Lyn 
hart told him the history and read 
records, while Michaelis stood by th 
bedside, seeing only Sylvia. 

Smythe cleared his throat and strok: 
his powerful knotted neck, a trick he had 
made use of for years, unknown to him 
self, to call attention to his manly fibe: 
He listened to the heart and shook 
head, raised the eyelids to meet a du 
stare; lifted an arm, which, when h 
released it, fell back lifeless on the bed 

“Well,” he said, looking about 
though appealing to a larger audien: 
“is there any question, any doubt’? 
Cardiac asthenia from lack of morphine 
Heart won’t beat without its toni 
Ergo, give it to her.” 

“But—” Michaelis objected. 

Smythe showed a little glitter of anger 
in his clear eyes. 

“*But’?” he repeated. “There is n 
room for ‘buts.’ It’s as plain as day 
The cardiac form of morphinism. Mor 
phine is indispensable. Try this fresh 
solution on her and she'll be around 
twenty minutes. See if she isn’t.” 

Michaelis mechanically took the bot 
tle which Smythe pressed on him. “ Bui 
I promised to cure her,” he said. 

The consultant’s face broadened with 
astonishment. ‘Cure her? Man are 
are you crazy? Can’t you see the woma 
is almost dead? It’s nip and tuck even 
now, but a quarter of morphine ma\ 

save her. If that doesn’t—” He stopped, 
snapping his fingers in the air. 








GOD'S 


[he two men walked to the door, 
mvthe looking back at Sylvia. 
“Incurable—more’s the pity. Must 
ve been a fine-looking woman,” and, 
ving, he patted Michaelis’s arm. 
Don’t take it so hard, old man,” he 
iid. “It’s not your fault, but it would 
be if you kept on. We doctors have no 
eht to jockey with life and death.” 
Lynnhart went with him toward the 
elevator, while Michaelis, hanging the 
sien “‘Do not enter” outside the room, 
went in and shut the door. He listened 
to the heart again, and the sweat started 
on his forehead; whispered in her ear, 
and got no answer. He sat a moment 
then taking a hypodermic 
from his pocket he drew the syringe 
half-full of the solution of morphine and 
lifted up her sleeve. Her bare arm, 
tapering to a round wrist, lying motion- 
less and turned slightly outward, seemed 
to carry a mute appeal, a trusting con- 
fidence. It recalled his steady vision 
of her, with right hand beckoning in 
the air, pointing onward, upward. And 
this brought another picture of the 
woman he loved as the hopeless slave to 
, treacherous drug; a recluse, an egotist, 
condemned for her short span of life to 
unsatisfying and suicidal self-indulgence. 
For some minutes he sat there, held 
motionless by two sets of conflicting 
rhen he touched his lips to 


rre solute _ 


impulses. 


God’s 
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her forehead and, righting himself, 
pressed the piston of the syringe, and 
sent a tiny stream of fluid 
across the room. 

He fell on his knees to the floor, both 
arms extended, beside her, holding her 
outstretched hand. He waited an hour, 
perhaps longer; he never knew how 
long. At last a quiver ran through her 
eyelids, a bit of dusky color mounted to 
the cheeks, and her hand, which had 
lain so long still in his, gave a faint 
pressure. Her lips moved, and he put 
his ear close to them, and of the few 
words she murmured one sounded to 
him like “master.” Then she turned 
away and dropped off to sleep. 

He began to pace the floor, coughing 
at intervals, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief, dusting lint from his coat, 
until finally, in answer to the electric 
bell, Lynnhart stood framed in the door- 
way. Michaelis held up his hand in 
warning. 

“The crisis 1s over,” he said. ‘‘You 
watch her; I sha’n’t be back till eight.” 

Lynnhart, his horselike face bursting 
into smiles, reached the bed in a step 
and grasped her wrist. “By. George!” 
he cried, unable to contain himself, 
“that did the trick.” 

Michaelis coughed. 
drug,” he said, he 
closed the door. 


spuctering 
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tricky 
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OD meant me to be hungry, 
So I should seek to find 
Wisdom, and truth, and beauty, 
To satisfy my mind. 


God meant me to be lonely, 
Lest I should wish to stay 

In some green earthly Eden 
Too long from heaven away. 


God meant me to be weary, 
_ That I should yearn to rest 
This feeble, aching body 


Deep in the earth’s dark breast. 





The 
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CHAPTER XIII 
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ARION ATHERSTONE 

sat sewing in the cot- 
tage garden. Uncertain 
p-*-- had left the grass 
wet, and she had carried 
her work-table into the 
she ie of a small summer-house, whence 
the whole plain, drawn in purple and 
blue on the pale grounding of its chalk 
soil, could be seen—east, west, and 
north. Serried ranks, line above line, of 
purplish cloud girded the horizon, each 
circle of the great amphitheater rising 
from its shadowy foundations into 
pearly white and shining gray, while the 
topmost series of all soared in snowy 
majesty upon a sea of blue, above the 
far-spread woods and fields. From these 
hills the Dane in his high clearings had 
looked out upon the unbroken forests 
below, and John Hampden had ridden 
down with his yeomen to find death at 
Chalgrove Field. 

Marion was an Englishwoman to the 
core, and not ill-read. From this post of 
hers she knew a hundred landmarks, 
churches, towns, hills, which spoke sig- 
nificantly of Englishmen and their do- 
ings. But one white patch in particular, 
on an upland not three miles from the 
base of the hills, drew back her eyes and 
thoughts perpetually. 

The patch was Knatchett, and she was 
thinking of Lord Coryston. She had 
not seen him for a week; though a 
stout packet of his letters lay within, in 
a drawer reserved to things she valued; 
but she was much afraid that, as usual, 
he had been the center of stormy scenes 
in the north, and had come back embit- 
tered in spirit. And now, since he had 
returned, there had been this defiance 
of Lady Coryston, and this planting of 
the Baptist flag under the very nose 
of the old church of Coryston Major. 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 


Marion Atherstone shook her head ove: 
it, in spite of the humorous account of 
the defeat of Lady Coryston which he: 
father had given to the Chancellor, at 
their little dinner of the night befor: 
and those deep laughs which had shake: 
the ample girth of Glenwilliam. 
Ah!—the blind was going up 

Marion had her eyes on a particular win- 
dow in the little house to her right. |: 
was the window of Enid Glenwilliam’ 
room. Though the church clock belo, 
had struck eleven, and the bell f 
morning service had ceased to ring, Mi 
Glenwilliam was not yet out of bed 
Marion had stayed at home from churc! 
that she might enjoy her friend’s societ\ 
and the friend had only just been called 
Well, it was Enid’s way; and, after a! 
who could wonder? The excitement . 
that huge meeting of the night befo: 
was still tingling even in Marion’s quiet 
Conservative veins. She had not bee: 
carried away by Glenwilliam’s eloquenc: 
at all; she had thought him a wonderfu 
tawdry, false man of genius, not unlike! 
to bring himself and England to rui 
All the same, he must be an exhaustin 
man for a daughter to live with; and 
daughter who adored him. She did not 
grudge Enid her rest. 

Ah, there was the little gate opening 
Somehow she had expected the open 
—though he had disappeared abrupt]; 
from the meeting the night before, and 
had given no promise that he would com: 

Coryston walked up the garden path, 
looking about him suspiciously. At 
sight of Marion he took off his cap; sh« 
gave him her hand, and he sat down 
beside her. 

“Nobody else about? 
ing!” 

She looked at him with mild reproach. 

“My father and the Chancellor are 
gone for a walk. Enid is not yet down.” 


“Why? She is perfectly well. If she 


What a bless- 
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were a workman’s wife, and had to get 
up at six o'clock, get his breakfast and 
wash the children, it would do her a 
rld of good.” 
‘How do you know? You are always 
‘udging people, and it helps nothing.” 
“Yes, it does. One must form opin- 
yns—or burst. I can tell you, | judged 


Glenwilliam last night, as | sat listening 


to him. 
“Father thought it 
his best speec hes,” 


hardly one of 
said Marion, cau- 
ri0u sly ° 

heer wallowing claptrap, wasn’t it! 
| was ashamed of him, and sick of Lib- 
eralism, as I sat there. Ill go and join 
the Primrose League.” 

Marion lifted her blue eyes 

1ughed—with her finger on her lip. 

“Hush! She might hear.” She 
pointed to the half-open window on the 
nrst floor. 

“And a good thing, too,” growled 
Corvston. *‘She adores him—and makes 
him worse. Why can’t he work at these 
things — or why can’t his secretaries 
prime him decently! He makes blun- 
that would disgrace an under- 
graduate—and doésn’t care a rap—so 
long as a hallful of fools cheer him.” 

“You usen’t to talk like this!” 

“No—because I had illusions,” 
the sharp reply. “Glenwilliam was one 
of them. Land!—what does he know 
about land?—what does a miner—who 
won't learn!—know about farming? 
Why, that man—that fellow, John 
Betts”’—he pointed to the Hoddon Grey 
woods on the edge of the plain—*‘ whom 
the Newburys are driving out of his job, 
because he picked a woman out of the 
dirt—just ltke these Christians!—John 
Betts knows more about land in his lit- 
tle finger than Glenwilliam’s whole body! 
Yet, if you saw them together, you'd see 
Glenwilliam patronizing and browbeat- 
ing him, and Betts not allowed a look in. 
I’m sick of it! I’m off to Canada with 
Betts.” 

Marion looked up. 

“T thought it was to be the Primrose 
eague.” 

“You like catching me out,” said 
Coryston, grimly. “But I assure you 
I’m pretty downhearted.” 

“You expect too much,” said Marion, 
softly, distressed, as she spoke, to notice 


and 


ders 


was 
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his frayed collar and cuffs and the tear 
in his coat pocket. “‘And,” she added, 
firmly, ““you should make Mrs. Potifer 
mend your coat.” 

“She’s another disillusion. She’s idle 
and dirty. And Potifer never does a 
stroke of work if he can help it. Moral 
don’t bother your head about martyrs. 
‘There’s gene rally some excellent re ason 
for martyrizing them.” 

He broke off, looking at 
clouded brow. 

**Marion!”’ 

She turned with a start, the 
flooding her plain, pleasant face. 

“Ves 

~ i you re so critical of my clothes, 
why don’t you come and look after them 
and me?” 

She gasped 


her with a 


( olor 


Lord Coryston!”’ 


then recovered herself. 

“I’ve never been asked,” she said, 
qui tly. 

“Asked! Haven’t you been scolding 
and advising me for weeks? Is there a 
detail of my private or public life that 
you don’t meddle with as it ple ases 
you? Half a dozen times a day, when 
I’m with you, you make me feel myself 
a fool or a brute. And then | 148) home 
and write you abject letters—and apolo- 
gize—and explain. Do you think I'd do 
it for any other woman in the world? 
Do you dare to say you don’t know 
what it means?” 

He brought his threatening face closer 
to hers, his blue eyes one fiery accusa- 
tion. Marion resumed her work, her lip 
twitching. 

‘I didn’t know I was both a busy- 
body—and a Pharisee!”’ 

“Hypocrite!” he said, with energy. 
His hand leaped out and captured hers. 
But she withdrew i 

“My dear friend—if you wish to re- 
sume this conversation—it must be at 
another time. I haven’t been able to 
tell you before; I didn’t know it myself 
till late last night, when Enid told me. 
Your mother—Lady Coryston—will be 
here in half an hour—to see Enid.” 

He stared. 

“My mother! 
been up to!” 

**She seems to have asked Enid some 
days ago for an interview. My father’s 
taken Mr. Glenwilliam out of the way, 
and I shall disappear shortly.” 


So that’s what she’s 
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“And 
happen?” 

Marion replied that she had no idea. 
Enid had certainly been seeing a great 
deal of Arthur Coryston; London, her 
father reported, was full of talk; and 
Miss Atherstone thought that from his 
manner the Chancellor knew very well 
what was going on. 

“And can’t stick it?” cried Coryston, 
his eyes shining. ‘“‘Glenwilliam has his 
faults, but I don’t believe he’ll want 
Arthur for a son-in-law—even with the 
estates. And of course he has no chance 
of getting both Arthur and the estates.” 

“Because of your mother?” 

Coryston nodded. ‘“‘So there’s an- 
other strong man—a real big ’un!— 
dependent, like Arthur and me—on the 
whim of a woman. I[t’ll do Glenwilliam 
nothing but good. He belongs to a class 
that’s too fond of beating its wives. 
Well, well—so my mother’s coming!” 
He glanced round the little house and 
garden. “Look here!”—he bent for- 
ward peremptorily—“‘you'll see that 
Miss Gle nwilliam treats her decently? 

Marion’s expression showed a certain 
bewilderment. 

“| wouldn’t trust that girl!” 
went on, with vehemence. 
something cruel in the eyes.” 

“Cruel! Why, Lady Coryston’s com- 
ing—” 

“To trample on her? 
know that. But any fool can see that 
the game will be Miss Glenwilliam’s. 
She’ll have my mother in a cleft stick. 
I’m not sure I oughtn’t to be somewhere 
about. Well, well, (’ll march. When 
shall we ‘resume the conversation,’ as 
you put it?” 

He looked at her, smiling. Marion 
colored again, and her nervous move- 
ment upset the work-basket; balls of 
cotton and wool rolled upon the grass. 

“Oh!” She bent to pick them up. 

“Don’t touch them!” cried Coryston. 
She obeyed instantly, while, on hands 
and knees, he gathered them up and 
placed them in her hand. 

“Would you like to upset them again? 
Do, if you like! T’ll pick them up.” 
His eyes mocked her tenderly, and be- 
fore she could reply he had seized her 
disengaged hand and kissed it. Then he 
stood up. 


is going to 


Coryston 
“She’s got 


Of course. I 
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“Now I’m going. Good-by.” 

“How much mischief will you get into 
to-day?” she asked, in a rather stifled 
voice. 

“It’s Sunday—so there isn’t so much 
chance as usual. First item” — h 
checked them on his fingers—*‘Go 
Redcross Farm, see Betts, and—if neces 
sary—have a jolly row with Edward 
Newbury—or his papa. Second.—Blov 
up Price—my domestic blacksmith 
you know!—the socialist apostle I res 
cued from my mother’s clutches and set 
up at Patchett, forge and all—blow hin 
up sky-high for evicting a widow woman 
in a cottage left him by his brother, with 
every circumstance of barbarity. There’ 
a parable called, I believe, ‘The Un 
just Servant,’ which I intend to ru! 
mto him. Item No. 3.—Pitch into th 
gentleman who turned out the man who 
voted for Arthur—the Radical miller 
Martover gent—who’s coming to see m 
at three this afternoon, to ask what th: 
deuce I mean by spreading reports about 
him. Shall have a ripping time with 
him!” 

“Why,. he’s one of the Baptists who 
were on the platform with you yester- 
day.” Marion pointed to the local 
paper lying on the grass. 

“Don’t care. Don’t like Baptists, ex- 
cept when they’re downtrodden.” A 
vicious kick given to a stone on th: 
lawn emphasized the remark. “Well, 
good-by. Shall look in at Coryston this 
afternoon to see if there’s anything left 
of my mother.” 

And off he went whistling. As he did 
so the head and profile of a young lad) 
richly adorned with red-gold hair might 
have been seen in the upper window. 
The owner of it was looking after Co- 
ryston. 


“Why didn’t you make him stay?” 
said Enid Glenwilliam, composedly, as 
she came out upon the lawn and took a 
seat on the grass in front of the summer- 
house. 

“On the contrary, I sent him away.” 

“By telling him whom we were ex- 


pecting? Was it news to him?” 
“Entirely. He hoped you would 
treat Lady Coryston kindly.” Then, 
with a sudden movement, Marion looked 
up from her mending, and her eyes— 
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hallenging, a little stern—struck full on 
er companion. 

Enid laughed, and settling herself into 
the garden chair, she straightened and 

eee the folds of her dress, which 

as of a pale-blue crépe and suited her 

ill fairness and brilliance to perfection. 

‘That’s good!—I shouldn't have 

inded his staying at all.” 

“You promised to see Lady Cory ston 

me—and she has a right to it,” said 

arion, with emphasis. 

“Has she?—I wonder if she has a 

ight to anything,” said Enid Glen- 
william, absently, and lifting a stalk of 
erass, she began to chew it in silence, 
hile her gaze wandered over the view 

‘Have you at all made up your mind, 
nid, what you are going to say? 
“How can J till I know what she’s 
going to say?” laughed Miss Glen- 
ith im, teasingly. 
“But of course you know perfectly 
ty 

“Is it so plain that no Conservative 

other could endure me? But I admit 

’s not very likely Lady Coryston could. 
She is the living, distilled essence of 
Conservative mothers. The question is, 
mightn’t she have.to put up with me?”’ 

‘I do not believe you care for Arthur 
Coryston,” said Marion, with slow de- 
cision; “and if you don’t care for him 
you ought not to marry him.” 

“Oh, but you forget a lot of things!’ 
was the cool reply. “You simplify a 
de al too much.” 

“Are you any nearer caring for him— 
re ally —than you were six weeks ago? 
“He’s a very —nice —dear fellow.” 
lhe girl’s face softened. “And it would 
be even sweeter to dish the pack of 
fortune-hunting mothers who are after 
him, now, than it was six weeks ago.” 

“Enid!” 

“Can’t help it, dear. I’m made like 
that. I see all the ugly, shabby little 
sides of it—the ‘scores’ I should make 

the snubs I should have to put up 
with—the tricks Lady Coryston would 
certainly play on us. How I should love 
hghting her! In six months Arthur 
would be my father’s private secretary.” 

“You would despise him if he were!” 

“Yes, I suppose I should. But it 
would be I who would write his speeches 
for him then—and they’d make Lady 
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Coryston sit up! 
something?” 

A distant humming on the hill leading 
to the house became audible. 

Marion Atherstone rose. 

“It sounds like a motor. You'll have 
the garden quite to yourselves. I'll see 
that nobody interrupts you. 

Enid nodded. But before Marion had 
gone half across the lawn she came 
quickly back again. 

“Remember, Enid,” her voice pleaded, 
“his mother’s devoted to him. Don’t 
make a quarrel between them-—unless 
you must.” Enid smiled, and lightly 
kissed the face bending over her. 

“Did Lord Coryston tell you to say 
that?” 

Marion departed, silenced. 

Enid Glenwilliam waited. While the 
humming noise drew nearer she lifted 
the local paper from the ground and 
looked eagerly at the account of the 
Martover meeting. The paper was a 
Radical paper, and it had blossomed 
into its biggest head-lines for the Chan- 
cellor: “‘Chancellor goes for the Land- 
lords” —‘‘Crushing attack”’—*‘ Tories 
writhe under it” —*‘Frantic applause!” 

She put it down, half contemptuous, 
half pleased. She had grown accus- 
tomed to the mouthings of party poli- 
tics, and could not do without them. 
But her brain was not taken in by 
them. “Father was not so good as usual 
last night,” she said to herself. “ But 
nobody else would have been half so 
good!” she added, with a fierce pro- 
tectiveness. 

And in that spirit she rose to meet the 
stately lady in black whom the Ather- 
stones’ maid-servant was showing across 
the garden. 

“Miss Glenwilliam, I believe? 

Lady Coryston paused and put up her 
eyeglass. Enid Glenwilliam advanced, 
holding out her hand. 

‘How do you do, Lady Coryston?” 

The tone was gay, even amused. 
Lady Coryston realized at once she was 
being scanned by a very sharp pair of 
eyes, and that their owner was, or 
seemed to be, in no sort of embarrass- 
ment. The first advantage, indeed, had 
been gained by the younger woman. 
Lady Coryston had approached her with 
the formality of a stranger. Enid Glen- 


Ah!-—didn’t you hear 
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william’s easy greetings suggested that 
they had already met in many drawing- 
rooms. 

Miss Glenwilliam offered a seat. 

“Are you afraid of the grass? We 
could easily go indoors.” 

“Thank you. This does very well. 
It was very kind of you to say you 
would see me.” 

“Tl was delighted—of course.” 

[here was a moment’s pause. The 
two women observed each other. Lady 
Coryston had taken Marion’s chair, and 
sat erect upon it. Her face, with its 
large and still handsome features, its 
prominent eyes and determined mouth, 
was well framed in a black hat, of which 
the lace strings were tied under her chin. 
Her flowing dress and scarf of some thin 
black material, delicately embroidered 
with jet, were arranged, as usual, with 
a view to the only effect she ever cared 
to make, the effect of the great lady, in 
command—clearly—of ‘all possible re- 
sources, while far too well-bred to in- 
dulge in display or ostentation. 

Enid Glenwilliam’s blood had quick- 
ened, in spite of her apparent ease. She 
had taken up an ostrich-feather fan— 
traditional weapon of the sex — and 
waved it slowly to and fro, while she 
waited for her visitor to speak. 

“Miss Glenwilliam! began Lady 
Coryston—* You must no doubt have 
thought it a strange step that | should 
ask you for this conversation?” 

he tone of this sentence was slightly 
interrogative, and the girl on the grass 
nodded gravely. 

“But | confess it seemed to me the 
best and most straightforward thing to 
do. I am accustomed to go to the 
point, when a matter has become sericus; 
and | hate shilly-shallying. You, we all 
know, are very clever, and have much 
experience of the world. You will, I 
am sure, prefer that I should be frank.” 

“Certainly,” smiled Enid, “if I only 
knew what the matter was!” 

Lady Coryston’s tone became a trifle 
colde r. 

‘That I should have thought was ob- 
vious. You have been seeing a great 
deal of my son, Miss Glenwilliam; your 
—your friendship with him has been 
very conspicuous of late; and I have it 
from himself that he is in love with you, 
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and either has asked you, or will 
you, to marry him.” 

“‘He has asked me several times,”’ sa 
the girl, quietly. Then, suddenly, sh 
laughed. “I came away with my fath 
this week-end, that I might, if possibl. 
prevent his asking me again!” 

“Then you have refused him?” T! 
voice was indiscreetly eager. 

“So far.” 

“So far? May I ask—does that mea: 
that you yourself are still undecided? 
‘I have as yet said nothing Anal 

him.” 


Lady Coryston paused a few seconds, 


to consider the look presented to he 
and then said, with emphasis: 

“Tf that is so, it is fortunate that 
are able to have this talk—at this m 
ment. For I wish, before you take ar 
final decision, to lay before you what t! 
view of my son’s family must inevitab! 
be of such a marriage.” 


“The view of Lord Coryston and 


yourself ?”’ said Miss Glenwilliam, 
her most girlish voice. 

“My son Coryston and I have 
present no interests in common,” yw 
Lady Coryston’s slightly tart rep! 
“That, I should have thought, consider- 
ing his public utterances, and the part 


which I have always taken in politics, 


was sufficiently evident.” 

Her companion, without speaking, bent 
over the sticks of the fan, which her long 
fingers were engaged in straightening. 

“No!—when I| speak of the family,” 
resumed Lady Coryston, “I must fo: 
the present, unfortunately, look upon 
myself as the only sure guardian of it 
traditions; but that I intend to be 
while | live. And I can only regard a 
marriage between my son and yourself 
as undesirable—not only for my son- 
but first and foremost, Miss Glenwilliam 
for yourself.” 

‘And why?” 

Laying down the fan upon her knee, 
the young lady now applied her nimbl 
fingers to smoothing the white and curl- 
ing tips of the feathers. 

The color rushed into Lady Coryston’s 
lightly wrinkled cheeks. 

“Because it rarely or never answers 
that persons from such different worlds, 
holding such different opinions, and 
with such different antecedents, should 
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narry,’ she said, firmly. “Because | 
suld not welcome you as a daughter— 
nd because a marriage with you would 
isastrously affect the prospects of my 
mn.” 

‘| wonder what you mean by ‘such 
iferent worlds?” said Miss Glenwill- 
iam, with what seemed an innocent 
istonishment. “Arthur and I always 

to ne same dances. ¥ 

Lady Coryston’s flush deepened an- 
orily. She had some difficulty in keep- 
ing her voice in order. 

“T think you understand what | 
mean. I don’t wish to be the least rude.” 

“Of course not. But—is it my birth, 
or my poverty, that you most dislike?” 

‘Poverty has nothing to do with it— 
nothing at all. I have never considered 
money in connection with Arthur’s mar- 

ige, and never shall.” 

‘Because you have so much of it?” 
Lifting her broad, white brow from the 
fan on her knee, Enid turned the aston- 
ishing eyes beneath it on the lady in 
black sitting beside her. And for the 
first time the lady in black was con- 

ious of the malice lurking in that soft 
voice of the speaker. 


“That, perhaps, would be your way 


of explaining it. In any case, I repeat, 
money has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent case. But, Miss Glenwilliam, my 
on belongs to a family that has fought 
for its convictions— 

\t this the younger lady shot a satiric 
glance at the elder, which for the mo- 
ment interrupted a carefully prepared 
sentence. 

Enid was thinking of a casual remark 
if her father’s made that morning at 
breakfast—*“Oh, yes, the Corystons are 
an old family. They were Whigs as long 
as there were any bones to pick on that 
side. Then Pitt bought the first Lord 
Coryston—in his earliest batch of peers 

-with the title and a fat post—some- 
thing to do with the navy. That was 
the foundation of their money—then 
came the Welsh coal—et cetera.” 

But she kept her recollections to her- 
self. Lady Coryston went on— 

“We have stood for generations for 
certain principles. We are proud of 
them. My husband died in them. I 
have devoted my life tothem. They are 
the principles of the Conservative party. 
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Our eldest son, as of course you know, 
departed from them. My dear husband 
did not flinch; and instead of leaving the 
estates to Coryston, he left them to me 
—as trustee, for the political faith he 
believed in; that faith of which your 
father has been—excuse my frankness, 
it is really best for us both!—and is 
now the principal enemy. I then had 
to decide, when I was left a widow, to 
whom the estates were to go on my 
death. Painful as it was, I decided that 
my trust did not allow me to leave them 
to Coryston. I made Arthur my heir 
three months ago.” 

“How very interesting!” 
listener behind the fan. 
could not see her face. 

‘But it is only fair to him and to 
you ”’—Arthur’s mother continued with 
increased deliberation—‘‘that I should 
say frankly, now that this crisis has 
arisen, that if you and Arthur marry, it 
is impossible that Arthur should inherit 
his father’s estates. A fresh disposition 
of them will have to be made.” 

Enid Glenwilliam dropped the fan and 
looked up. Her color had gone. 

‘Because—Lady Coryston—I am my 
father’s daughter?” 

“Because you would bring into our 
family, principles wholly at variance with 
our traditions—and | should be false to 
my trust if I allowed it.” The conscious 
dignity of pose and voice fitted the 
solemnity of these final words. 

There was a slight pause. 

“Then—if Arthur married me—he 
would be a pauper?” said the girl, bend- 
ing forward. 

“He has a thousand a year.” 

“That’s very disturbing! I shall have 
to consider everything again.” 

Lady Coryston moved nervously. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“What I couldn’t have done, Lady 
Coryston, would have been to come 
into Arthur’s family as in any way de- 
pendent on his mother!” 

The girl’s eyes shone. 
had also paled. 

“T couldn’t of course expect that you 
would have any friendly feeling toward 
me,” she said, after a moment. 

“No—you couldn’t—you couldn’t in- 
deed!” 


Enid Glenwilliam sprang up, entered 


said the 
Lady Coryston 


Lady Coryston 
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the summer-house, and stood over her 
visitor, lightly leaning forward, her 
hands supporting her on a rustic table 
that stood between them, her breath 
fluttering. 
“Yes—perhaps now | 
him—perhaps now I could!” 
peated. “So long as | 
dependent 
of our own 


could marry 
she re- 
wasn’t your 
so long as we had a free life 
and knew exactly where we 
stood, with nothing to fear or to hope— 
the situation might be faced. We might 
hope, too—father and I—to bring our 
ideas and our principles to bear upon 
Arthur. I believe he would adopt them. 
He has never had any ideas of his own. 
You have made him take yours. But 
of course it seems inconceivable to you 
that we should set any store by our 
principles. You think all I want is 
money. Well, | am like anybody else. 
I know the value of money. I like 
money and luxury, and pretty things. 
I have been sorely tempted to let Arthur 
marry me as he has once or twice pro- 
posed, at the nearest registry office, and 
present you next day with the fait 
accompli—to take or leave. I believe 
you would have surrendered to the fait 
accompli— yes, 1 believe you would! 
Arthur was convinced that, after sulking 
a little, you would forgive him. Well, 
but then—I looked forward —to the 
months—or years—in which I should be 
courting — flattering— propitiating you 
—giving up my own ideas, perhaps, to 
take yours—turning my back on my 
father—on my old frends—on my 
party—for money! Oh yes, I should be 
quite capable of it. At least, I dare say 
I should. And I just funked it!—I had 
the grace—the conscience—to funk it. 
I apologize fo: the slang—lI can’t ex- 
press it any other way. And now you 
come and say, ‘Engage yourself to him 
—and I'll disin rit him at once.’ That 
makes the thin; ». ¢ clean and square! 
—that tempts the devil in one—or the 
angel—I don’t know which. I like 
Arthur. I should get a great many social 
advantages by marrying him, whatever 
you may do or say; and a thousand a 
vear to me looks a great deal more than 
it does to you. But then, you see, my 
father began life as a pitboy!—Yes, I 
think it might be done!” 

The speaker raised herself to her full 
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height, and stood with her hands behin 
her, gazing at Lady Coryston. 

In the eyes of that poor lady the Chan 
cellor’s daughter had suddenly assumed 
the aspect of some glittering, avengi: 
fate. At last Lady Coryston understo: 
something of the power, the spell, the: 

was in this girl for whom her son ha 
deserted her; at last she perceived, « 
spairingly perceived, her strange beaut 
The long, chin mouth, now breathi: 
scorn, the short chin, and prominent 
cheek-bones denied Enid Glenwillia 
any conventional right indeed to th 
great word. But the loveliness of th 
eyes and hair, of the dark brows, su 
taining the broad and delicate forehea 
the pale rose and white of the skin, t! 
setting of the head, her wonderful tal! 
ness and slenderness, these, instinct ; 
the whole woman was, at the moment, 
with a passion of defiance, made of he: 
dazzling and formidable creature. Lady 
Coryston beheld her father in her; sh: 
seemed to feel the touch, the terror of 
Glenwilliam. 

Bewilderment and unaccustomed 
weakness overtook Lady Coryston. It 
was some moments before, under th: 
girl’s threatening eyes, she could spea} 
at all. Then she said, with difficulty: 

“You may marry my son, Miss Glen- 
william—but you do not love him! 
That is perfectly plain. You are pre- 
pared none the less, apparently, to wreck 
his happiness and mine, in order—” 

“T don’t love him? Ah! that’s anothe: 
story altogether! Do I love him? | 
don’t know. Honestly, I don’t know. 
I don’t believe | am as capable of falling 
in love as other girls are—or say they 
are. I like him, and get on with him 
and I might marry him; I might—hav: 
—married him,” she repeated, slow! 
“partly to have the sweetness, Lad\ 
Coryston, of punishing you for the slight 
you offered my father!—and partly fo: 
other things. But you see there is som« 
one else to be considered—” 

The girl dropped into a chair, and 
looked across the table at her visito1 
with a sudden change of mood and voic« 

“You say you won’t have it, Lad 
Coryston. Well, that doesn’t decide 1t 
for me—and it wouldn’t decide it for 


Arthur. But there’s some one els¢ 
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\ pause. Miss Glenwilliam took up 
the fan again, and played with it, con- 
ide ring. 

“My father came to my room last 
night,” she said, at last, “in order to 

eak to me about it. ‘Enid,’ he said, 
‘don’t marry that man!—he’s a good- 
enough fellow—but he’ll drive a wedge 
into our life. We can’t find a use for 
him—vou and I. He'll divide us, my 
cirl—and it isn’t worth it—you don’t 

e him!” And we had a long talk— 

1 at last I told him—I wouldn’t—I 

in’t So you see, Lady Coryston, 
if | don’t marry your son, it’s not be- 
cause you object—but because my father 
whom you insulted—doesn’t wish me 
to enter your family—doesn’t approve 
of a marriage with your son—and has 
pe + iaded me against ar!” 
ady Coryston stared into the face of 
the e speaker, and quailed before the fiash 
of something primitive and savage in 
the eyes that met her own. Under the 
sting of it, however, she found a first 
natural and moving word, as she slowly 
» from her seat: 

“You love your father, Miss Glen- 
william. You might remember that I, 
too, love my son -and there was never a 
rough word between us till he knew you.” 

She wavered a little, gathering up her 
dress. And the girl perceived that she 
had grown deadly white, and was sud- 
denly ashamed of her own vehemence. 
She too rose. 

“T’m sorry, Lady Coryston. I’ve 
been a brute. But when I think of my 
father, and those who hate him—I see 
red. I had no business to say some of 
the things | have said. But it’s no good 
apologizing. Let me, however, just say 
this: Please be careful, Lady Coryston, 
about your son. He’s in love with me— 
and I’m very, very sorry for him. Let 
me write to him first—before you speak 
to him. I'll write—as kindly as I can. 
But | warn you—it ‘ll hurt him—and he 
may Visit it on you—for all I can say. 
When will he be at Coryston?” 

*To-night.” 

‘I will send a letter over to-morrow 
morning. Is your car waiting?” 

They moved across the lawn together, 
not speaking a word. Lady Coryston 
entered the car. Enid Glenwilliam made 
her a low bow, almost a courtesy, which 
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the elder lady acknowledged; and the 
car started. 

Enid came back to the summer-house, 
sat down by the table, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

After a little while, a hurried step was 
heard approaching the summer-house. 
She looked up and saw her father. The 
Chancellor's burly form filled up the 
door of the little house. His dark, gipsy 
face looked down with amusement upon 
his daughter. 

** Well, Enid, how did vou get through? 
Did she trample on you?—did she 
scratch and spit? | wager she got as 
good as she gave! Why, what’s the 
matter, my girlf Are you upset?” 

I nid got up, struggling for composure. 

“I—I1 behz aved like a perfect hend.’ 

“Did you?” The Chancellor’s laugh- 
ter filled the summer-house. “The old 
harridan! At last somebody has told her 
the truth. The idea of her breaking in 
upon you here!—to threaten you I sup- 
pose with all sorts of pains and penalties, 
if you married her precious son. You 
gave her what for. Why, Enid, what’s 
the matter?—don’t be a fool, my dear! 
You don’t regret him?” 

“No.” He put his arm ‘tenderly 
round her, and she leaned against him. 
Suddenly she drew herself up and kissed 
him. 

“I shall never marry, father. It’s you 
and |, isn’t it, against the world?” 

“Half the world,” said Glenwilliam, 
laughing. “There’s a jolly big half on 
our side, my dear, and lots of good 
fellows in it for you to marry.” He 
looked at her with proud affection. 

She shook her head, slipped her hand 
in his, and they walked back to the 
house together. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Tc state of mind in which Lady 
Coryston drove home from the 
Atherstones’ cottage would have seemed 
to most people unreasonable. She had 
obtained — apparently — everything for 
which she had set out; and yet there she 
was, smarting and bruised through all 
her being, like one who has suffered 
intolerable humiliation and defeat. A 
woman of her type and class is so well 
sheltered as a rule from the roughnesses 
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her neighbors, that to be handled as 
Enid Glenwilliam had handled her vic- 
tim destroys for the time nerve and 
self-respect. Lady Coryston felt as if 
she had been physically as well as mor- 
ally beaten, and could not get over it. 
She sat, white and shaken, in the dark- 
ness of a closed motor, the prey of 
strange terrors. She would not see 
Arthur that night! He was only to 
return late, and she would not risk it. 
She must have a night’s rest, indeed, 
before grappling with him. She was not 
herself, and the violence of that extraor- 
dinary girl had upset her. Conscious 
of a very rapid pulse, she remembered 
fora moment, unwillingly, certain warn- 
ings that her doctor had given her 
before she left town. She shrank phys- 
ically, instinctively, from the thought 
of any further emotion or excitement 
that day—till she had had a good night. 
Ever since the angry scene with Arthur 
three weeks before she had been con- 
scious of bodily and mental strain. 

Which perhaps accounted for the feel- 
ing of irritation with which she perceived 
the figure of her daughter standing on 
the steps of Coryston House, beside Sir 
Wilfrid Bury. Marcia had come to her 
that morning with some tiresome story 
about the Newburys and the divorced 
woman Mrs. Betts. 

The car drew up at the steps, and 
Marcia and Sir Wilfrid awaited it. 
Even preoccupied as she was, Lady 
Coryston could not help noticing that 
Marcia was subdued and silent. She 
asked her mother no questions, and 
after helping Lady Coryston to alight 
she went quickly into the house. It 
vaguely crossed the mother’s mind that 
her daughter was depressed or annoyed 
—perhaps with her? But she could not 
stop to think about it. 

Sir Wilfrid, however, followed Lady 
Cc oryston into the drawing-room. 

“What have you been doing?” he 
asked her, smiling, taking the liberty of 
an old friend and co-executor. “I think 
I guess!” 

She looked at him somberly. 
“She won’t marry him! But not a 


word to Arthur, please—not a word— 
till I give you leave. 
through—a great deal.” 


I have gone 
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of life, so accustomed to the deference of 


_Her look of weakness and exhaustio; 
did indeed strike him painfully. H, 
put out his hand and pressed hers. 


“Well, so far, so good,” he said, 


gravely. “It must be a great relief + 
your mind.” Then in another and 
lower tone he added, “ Poor old boy!’ 

Lady Coryston made no reply except 
to say that she must get ready fo 
luncheon. She left the room just as Si: 
Wilfrid perceived a rider on a bay hor: 
approaching through the park, and rec- 
ognized Edward Newbury. 

“Handsome fellow!”—he thought 
he watched him from the window—“ and 
sits his horse uncommonly well. Why 
doesn’t that girl fly to meet him? The 
used to in my days.’ 

But Newbury dismounted with only « 
footman to receive him, and Marcia did 
not appear till the gong had rung f. 
luncheon. 

Sir Wilfrid’s social powers were s 
verely taxed to keep that meal going 
Lady Coryston sat almost entirely silent 
and ate nothing. Marcia, too, ate littl: 
and talked less. Newbury indeed had 
arrived in radiant spirits, bringing 
flamboyant account of Marcia’s trou: 
seau which he had extracted from 
weekly paper, and prepared to tease h: 
thereon. But he could scarcely get th 
smallest rise out of her, and presently h: 
too fell silent, throwing uneasy glanc« 
at her from time to time. Her black 
hair and eyes were more than usuall 
striking, by contrast with a very sim 
ple and unadorned white dress; but fo 
beauty, her face required animation; 11 
could be all but plain in moments of 
languor or abstraction; and Sir Wilfrid 
marveled that a girl’s secret instinct did 
not save her from presenting herself so 
unattractively to her lover. 

Newbury, it appeared, had spent 
the preceding night in what Sir Wilfrid 
obstinately called a “monkery”—alia 
the house of an Anglican brotherhood o1 
Community —the Community of the 
Ascension, of which Newbury’s great 
friend Father Brierly was Superior. In 
requital for Newbury’s teasing of Marcia, 
Sir Wilfrid would have liked to tease 
Newbury a little on the subject of the 
“monkery.” But Newbury most dex- 
terously evaded him. He would laugh, 
but not at the hosts he had just quitted; 
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and through all his bantering good tem- 
per there could be felt the throb of some 
deep feeling which was not allowed to 
xpress itself. ‘“‘Dammned queer eyes!” 
was Bury’s inward comment as he hap- 
pened once to observe Newbury’s face 
during a pause of silence. “Half in a 
dream all the time—even when the fel- 
low’s looking at his sweetheart.” 

\fter luncheon, Marcia made a sign, 
nd she and Newbury slipped away. 
[hey wandered out beyond the lake into 
a big wood, where great pools of pink 
willow-herb, m its open spaces, caught 
the light as it struck through the gray 
trunks of the beeches. Newbury found 
a seat for Marcia on a fallen trunk, and 
threw himself beside her. The world 
seemed to have been all washed by the 
thunder-storm of the night before; the 
odors of grass, earth, and fern were 
steaming out into the summer air. The 
wood was alive with the hum of in- 
numerable insects, which had become 
audible and dominant with the gradual 
silencing of the birds. In the half-cut 
hay-fields the machines stood at rest; 
rarely, an interlaced couple could be 
dimly seen for a moment on some dis- 


tant footpath of the park; sometimes 
a partridge called or a jay screamed; 


otherwise a Sabbath stillness—as it 
seemed to Marcia, a Sabbath dreariness 
held the scene. 

Newbury put up his arms, drew her 
down to him, and kissed her passion- 
ately. She yielded; but it was more 
yielding than response; and again he was 
conscious of misgiving as at luncheon. 

“ Darling !—is there anything wrong— 
anything that troubles you?” he said, 
anxiously. ‘Do you think I’ve for- 
gotten you for one moment, while I’ve 
been away?” 

“Yes—while you were asleep.” She 
smiled shyly, while her fingers caressed 
his. 

“Wrong!—quite wrong!—I dreamed 
of you both nights. And oh, dearest, I 
thought of you last night.” 

““Where—when?” Her voice was low 
—a little embarrassed. 

“In chapel—the chapel at 
mount—at Benediction.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“What is Benediction?” 

“A most beautiful service, though of 
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late origin,—which, like fools, we have 
let the Romans monopolize. Che Bish- 
ops bar it, but in private chapels like 
our own, or Blackmount, they can’t in- 
terfere. To me, yesterday evening”— 
his voice fell—‘‘it was like the gate of 
heaven. I longed to have you there.” 

She made no reply. Her brow knitted 
a little. He went on: 

“Of eourse a great deal of what is done 
at places like Blackmount is not recog- 
nized—yet. To some of the services 
to Benediction, for instance—the public 
is not admitted. But the brothers keep 
every rule—of the strictest observance. 
[ was present last night at the recitation 
of the Night Office—most touching !— 
most solemn! and—my darling!” — 
he pressed her hand, while his face lit 
up—‘I want to ask you—though | 
hardly dare—would you give me— 
would you give me the greatest joy you 
could give me, before our marriage? 
Father Brierly—my old friend—would 
give us both Communion, on the morn- 
ing of our wedding—in the little chapel 
of the Brotherhood, in Red Street, Soho, 
—just us two alone. Would it be too 
much for you, too tiring?” His voice 
was tenderness itself. “Il would come 
for you at half-past seven—nobody but 
your mother would know. And then 
afterward — afterward! — we will go 
through with the great ceremony—and 
the crowds—and the bridesmaids. Your 
mother tells me it’s to be Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel,—isn’t it? But first, 
we shall have received our Lord, we 
two alone, into our hearts—to feed upon 
Him forever!” 

There was silence. He had spoken 
with an imploring gentleness and hu- 
mility, yet nevertheless with a tender 
confidence which did not escape the 
listener. And again a sudden terror 
seized on Marcia—as though behind the 
lover she perceived something priestly, 
directive, compelling — something that 
threatened her very self. She drew back. 

“Edward! —- ought you —to take 
things for granted about me—like this?” 

His face, with its “illuminated,” ex- 
alted look, scarcely changed. 

“T don’t take anything for granted, 
dearest. I only put it before you. I 
talked it over with Brierly—he sent you 
a message—” 
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“But I don’t know him!” cried 
Marcia. “And I don’t know that I want 
to know him. I’m not sure I think as 
you do, Edward. You assume that I do 

but indeed —indeed—my mind is 
often in confusion—great confusion—I 
don’t know what to think—about many 
things.’ 

“The Church decides for us, darling 
—that is the great comfort—the great 
strength.” 

“But what Church? Everybody 
chooses his own, it seems to me! And 
you know that that Roman priest who 

was at Hoddon Grey the other day 
thinks you just as much in the wrong as 
—well, as he’d think me!—me, even!” 
She gave a little tremulous laugh. Then, 
with a quick movement she sat erect. 
Her great, dark eyes fixed him eagerly. 
“And, Edward, I’ve got something so 
different, so very different to talk to you 
about! I’ve been so unhappy—all night, 
all to-day. I’ve been pining for you 


to come —and then afraid what you'd 
say- 





She broke off, her lips parting eagerly, 
her look searching his 

And this time, as she watched him, she 
saw his features stiffen, as though a 
suspicion, a foreboding ran through him. 
She hurried on. 

“T went over to see Mrs. Betts, yes- 
terday, Edward. She sent for me. And 
[ found her half mad—in despair! I 
just persuaded her to wait till I’d seen 
you. But perhaps you’ve seen her— 
to-day?” She hung on his answer. 

“Indeed, no.” The chill, the altera- 
tion in his tone were evident. “TI left 
Blackmount this morning, after matins, 
motored home, just saw my father and 
mother for a moment—heard nothing— 
and rode on here as fast as I could. 
What is there fresh, dearest? I thought 
that painful business was settled. And 
I confess I feel very indignant with Mrs. 
Betts for dragging you—insisting upon 
dragging you—into it!” 

“How could she help it? 
friends, Edward! People are very sorry 
for him—but they fight shy of her. I 
dare say it’s right—I dare say she’s de- 
served it—I don’t want to know. But, 
oh, it’s so miserable—so pitiable! She’s 
going/—she’s made up her mind to that 
—she’s going. That’s what she wanted 


She’s no 
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to tell me 

you.” 
“She could do nothing better for he: 

self, or him,” said Newbury, firmly. 


“But she’s not going, in the way you 


proposed. Oh no, she’s going to sli; 
away—to hide. He’s not to know whe: 


she is—and she implores you to keep 
him here—to comfort him—and watch 


over him.” 
“Which of course we should do.” 
The quiet, determined voice sent 
shiver through Marcia. She caught New 
bury’s hand in hers, and held it close. 
“Yes, but Edward !—iisten!—it wou! 
kill them both. His mind seems to | 
giving way. I got a letter from he: 
again this morning, inclosing one fron 
their doctor. 


—who’ll be kind to her. 
induce her to go to the Cloan Sisters.’ 

“She must, of course, be the judge « 
that,” said Newbury, coldly. 

“ But you can’t allow it!—you can’t! 
the poor, poor things!” cried Marcia 
“TI saw him too, Edward—lI shall nev: 
forget it!” And with a growing excit: 
ment she gave a full account of her visit 
to the farm, of her conversation with 
Mrs. Betts, of that gray, grief-stricken 
face at the window. 

“He’s fifty-two. How can he start 
again? He’s just torn between his work 
—and her. And if she goes away and 
hides from him, it ’ll be the last straw 
He believes he saved her from a bad lif: 
—and now he’ll think that he’s only 
made things worse. And he’s ill—hi 
brain’s had a shake. Edward—dear 
Edward !—let them stay!—for my sake, 
let them stay!” 

All her soul was in her eyes. She had 
never been more winning—more lovely. 
She placed her hands on his shoulders 
as he sat beside her, and leaned her soft 
cheek against his. 

“Do you mean—let them stay on at 
the Farm?” he asked, after a pause, 
putting his arms round her. 

“Couldn’t they? They could live so 
quietly. She would hardly ever leave 
the house—and so long as he does his 
work—his scientific work—need any- 
thing else trouble you?—need you have 
any other relations with them at 





and asked that I should te! 


And she—she says if sh: 
does go, if decent people turn her out, 
she'll just go back to people like herse|! 
Nothing Will 
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Wouldn’t everybody understand— 
know you'd done it for pity?” 

\gain a pause. Then he said, with 

vident difficulty, “Dear Marci 

1a ever think of my father in this? 

“Oh, mayn’t I go!—and beg Lord 
Villiam—” 

‘Ah, but wait a minute. I was going 

. say, my father’s an old man. This 

s hit him hard. It’s aged him a good 

al. He trusted Betts implicitly, as he 

uld himself. And now—in ad.dition— 

u want him to do something that he 

els to be wrong.” 

“But, Edward, they are married! 
Isn’t it a tyranny”—she brought the 

rd out bravely—‘when it causes so 
nuch suffering!—to insist on more than 
the law does?” 

“For us there is but one law—the law 

f Christ!”” And then, as a flash of some- 
thing like anger passed through his face, 
added, with an accent of stern con- 
viction, “For us they are not mar- 
ried—and we should be conniving at an 
offense and a scandal if we accepted 
them as married persons. Oh, dear 
\larcia, why do you make me say these 
things? I can’t discuss them with you!” 
he repeated, in a most real distress. 

She raised herself, and moved a little 
farther from him. A passionate hope- 
lessness—not without resentment—was 
rising in her. 

“Then you won’t try to persuade your 
father—even for my sake, Edward?” 

He made no reply. She saw his lip 
tremble, but she knew it was only be- 
cause he could not bear to put into 
words the refusal behind. 

The silence continued. Marcia, rais- 
ing her head, looked away into the green 
vistas of the wood, while the tears gath- 
ered slowly in her eyes. He watched 
her, in a trouble no less deep. At last 
she said, in a low, lingering voice: 


” 


happy—with the thought always—of 
what had happened to them—and how— 
you couldn’t give me—what I asked. 
| have been thinking it out for hours and 


hours. I’m afraid, Edward—we—we’ ve 
made a great mistake!” 

She drew her hand away, and looked 
at him, very pale and trembling, yet 
with something new—and resolute 
her aspect. 
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“Marcia!” It was a sound of dismay. 
“Oh! it was my fault!’’—and she 

clasped her hands in a gesture at once 

childish and piteous—‘I somehow knew 
from the beginning that you thought me 
different from: what lam. It was quite 
natural. You’re much older than I, and 
of course—of course—you thought that 
if—if | loved you—I’d be guided by you 

—and think as you wish. But, Edward, 

you see I’ve had to live by myself—and 

think for myself—more than other girls 

—because mother was always busy with 

other things—that didn’t concern me— 

that I didn’t care about—and I was left 
alone—and had to puzzle out a lot of 

things that I never talked about. I’m 

obstinate—I’m proud. I must believe 

for myself—and not because some one 
else does. I don’t know where I shall 
come out. And that’s the strange thing! 

—Before we were engaged, | didn’t 

know I had a mind!—” She smiled at 

him pitifully through her tears. “‘And 
ever since we've been engaged—these 
few weeks—I’ve been doing nothing but 
think and think—and all the time it’s 
been carrying me away from you. And 
now this trouble. 1 couldn’t” —she 
clenched her hand with a passionate 
gesture—“I couldn’t do what you're 
doing. It would kill me. You seem to 
be obeying something outside—which 
you're quite sure of. But if J drove 
those two people to despair, because I 
thought something was wrong that they 
thought right, I should never have any 
happiness in my heart—my own heart— 
again. Love seems to me everything!— 
being kind—not giving pain. And for 
you there’s something greater — what 
the Church says—what the Bible says. 

And I could never see that. I could 

never agree. I could never submit. And 

we should be miserable. You'd think 

I was wicked—and I —well!” —she 

panted a little, trying for her words— 
‘there are ugly—violent—feelings in 

me sometimes. I couldn’t hate you— 
but—Edward—just now—lI felt I could 
hate—what you believe!” 

The sudden change in his look smote 
her to the heart. She held out her 
hands, imploring. 

“Forgive me! Oh, do forgive me!” 

During her outburst he had risen, and 
was now leaning against a young tree 
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beside her, looking down upon her, 
white and motionless. He had made 
no effort to take her hands, and they 
dropped upon her knee. 

“This is terrible!”’ he said, as though 
to himself and half consciously—*ter- 
rible!” 

“* But indeed—indeed—it’s best.”” Her 
voice, which was little more than a 
whisper, was broken by a sob. 

The minutes seemed endless till he 
spoke again; and then it was with a 
composure which seemed to her like the 
momentary quiet that may come—the 
sudden furling of the wind—in the very 
midst of tempest. 

**Marcia—is it really true? Couldn’t 
I make you happy? Couldn’t I lead you 
to look at things as I do? As you say, I 
am older, | have had more time to think 
and learn. If you love me, wouldn’t it 
be right that—I should influence you?” 

“It might be,” she said. ‘“‘But it 
wouldn’t happen. I know more of my- 
self—now. This has made me know 
myself—as I never did. I should wound 
and distress you. And to struggle with 
you, would make me hard—and bad.” 

Another silence. But for both it was 
one of those silences when the mind, as 
it were, reaps at one stroke a whole 
harvest of ideas and images which, all 
unconsciously to itself, were standing 
ready to be reaped—the silences, more 
active far than speech, which determine 
life. 

At the end of it, he came to sit beside 
her. 

Then we must give it up—we must 
give it up. I bless you for the happiness 
you gave me—this little while. I pray 
God to bless you—now and forever.” 

Sobbing, she lifted her face to him, 
and he kissed her for the last time. She 
slipped off her engagement ring and gave 
it to him. He looked at it with a sad 
smile, pressed his lips to it, and then, 
stooping down, he took a stick lying by 
the log and scooped out a deep hole in 
the mossy, fibrous earth. Into it he 
dropped the ring, covering it again with 
all the leafy “rubble and wreck” of the 
wood. He covered his eyes for a mo- 


ment, and rose. 

“Let me take you home. 
to Lady Coryston to-night.” 
silently 


I will write 


They walked through 
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wood and to the house. Never in he: 
whole life had Marcia felt so unhapp 
And yet, already, she recognized what 
she had done as both inevitable 
past recall. ° 

They parted, with just a lingering 
look into each other’s eyes and a pite: 
murmur from her—‘‘I’m_ sorry!—oh, 
I’m sorry!” 


and 


At the moment when Marcia and 
Newbury were crossing the formal gar- 
den on the west front of the ‘. use, 
two persons in Lady Coryston’s sitting- 
room observed them. 

These persons were—strange to say 
Lady Coryston and her eldest son 
Lady Coryston, after luncheon, had { 
so seriously unwell that she had retired 
to her sitting-room, with strict injun 
tions that she must be left alone. 
Wilfrid and Lester started on a Sunda 
walk; Marcia and Newbury had dis- 
appeared. 

The house, through all its innumera- 
ble rooms and corridors, sank into deep 
silence. Lady Coryston was lying on 
her sofa, with closed eyes. All the inci- 
dents of her conversation with Enid 
Glenwilliam were running perpetual) 
through her mind—the girl’s gestures 
and tones—above all, the words of her 
final warning. 

After all, it was not she—his mother 
who had done it. Without her it would 
have happened all the same. She found 
herself constantly putting up this plea, 
as though in recurrent gusts of fear 
Fear of whom?—of Arthur? What 
absurdity! Her proud spirit rebelled. 

And yet she knew that she was listen- 
ing—listening in dread—for a footstep 
in the house. That again was absurd 
Arthur was staying with friends on th: 
farther side of the county, and was to 
leave them after dinner by motor. H: 
could not be home till close on mid- 
night; and there would be no chance otf 
her seeing him till the following morn- 
ing, after the arrival of the letter. 7/ 
—she must face him. 

But still the footstep haunted he: 


imagination, and the remembrance o! 
him as he had stood, light and buoyant, 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
making his maiden speech. 
and this was July. 


In April 
Had that infatuation 
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begun even then, which had robbed her 
f her dearest—her Benjamin? 
She fell into a restless sleep after a 
hile, and woke suddenly, in alarm. 
here was somebody approaching her 
m—evidently on tiptoe. Some one 
cking—very gently. She sat up, 
mbling. ‘Come in!” 
[he door opened—and there was 
ryston. 
She fell back on her cushions, aston- 
hed and annoyed. 
“TI said I was not to be disturbed, 
yryston.” 
He paused on the threshold. 
“Am I disturbing you? Wouldn’t 
1 like me to read to you—or some- 
ing?” 
His tone was so gentle that she was 
armed—though still annoyed. 
“Come in. I may pe rhaps point out 
hat it’s a long time since you’ ve come 
see me like this, Coryston.” 
“Yes. Never mind. What shall I 
id?” 
She pointed to a number of the 
irterly that was lying open, and to an 
irticle on “‘ The Later Years of Disraeli.” 
Coryston winced. He knew the man 
who had written it, and detested him. 
But he sat down beside her, and began 
immediately to read. To both of them 
his reading was a defense against con- 
versation, and yet to both of them, after 
a little while, it was pleasant. 


Presently, indeed he saw that it had 
soothed her, and that in spite of her 
efforts to keep awake she had fallen 
fitfully asleep again. He let the book 
drop, and sat still, studying his mother’s 
strong, lined face in its setting of gray 
hair. There was something in her tem- 
porary quiescence and helplessness that 
touched him; and it was clear to him 
that in these last few months she had 
aged considerably. As he watched, a 
melancholy softness—as of one who 
sees deeper than usual into the human 
spectacle—invaded and transformed his 
whole expression; his thin body re- 
laxed; his hands dropped at his side. 
The dead quiet of the house also op- 
pressed him—like a voice—an omen. 

He knew that she had seen Enid 
Glenwilliam that morning. A little note 
from Marion Atherstone that afternoon 


spoke anxiety and sympathy. “Enid 
confesses she was violent. I am afraid 
it was a painful scene.” And now there 
was Arthur to be faced. 

A movement in the garden outside 
diverted his attention. He looked up 
and saw two figures—Marcia and New- 
bury. A sight which roused in him 
afresh—on the instant—all his fiercest 
animosities. That fellow! —and_ his 
creed! That old hidebound inquisitor, 
his father! 

Well!—he peered at them-—had she 
got anything whatever out of young 
Tartuffe? Not she! He knew the 
breed. He rose discreetly, so as not to 
wake Lady Coryston, and standing by 
the window, he watched them across the 

garden, and saw their parting. Some- 
thing in their demeanor struck him. 

“Not demonstrative, anyway,” he said 
to himself, with a queer satisfaction. 

He sat down again, and tossing the 
Quarterly away, he took up a volume of 
Browning. But he scarcely read a line. 
His mind was really possessed by the 
Betts’s story, and by the measures that 
might be taken—Marcia or no Marcia!— 
to rouse the countryside against the 
Newburys, and force them to bow to 
public opinion in the matter of this 
tragedy. He himself had seen the two 
people concerned, again, that morning— 
a miserable sight! Neither of them had 
said anything further to him of their 
plans. Only Mrs. Betts had talked in- 
coherently of “waiting to hear from 
Miss Coryston.” Poor soul!—she might 
wait. 

Twenty minutes passed, and then he 
too heard a footfall in the passage out- 
side and the swish of a pe Marcia! 

He opened the door. 

“Don’t come in. Mother’s asleep.” 

Marcia stared at him in amazement. 
Then she stepped past him, and stood 
on the hoakald surveying her mother. 
Her pathetic look conveyed the in- 
stinctive appeal of the young girl turn- 
ing in the crisis of her life to her natural 
friend, her natural comforter. And it 
remained unanswered. She turned and 
beckoned to Coryston. 

“Come with me—a moment.” They 
went noiselessly down the staircase lead- 
ing from Lady Coryston’s wing, into 
a room which had been their school-room 
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as children, on the ground floor. 
laid a hand on her brother’s arm. 

“| was coming to speak to mother. 
I have broken off my engagement.” 

“Thank the Lord!” cried Coryston, 
taken wholly aback. “‘ Thank the Lord!” 

He would have kissed her in his relief 
and enthusiasm. But Marcia stepped 
back from him. Her pale face showed a 
passionate resentment. 

“Don’t speak about him, Corry! 
Don’t say another word about him. 
You never understood him, and I’m not 
going to discuss him with you. I 
couldn’t bear it. What’s wrong with 
mother?” 

““She’s knocked over—by that girl, 
Enid Glenwilliam. She saw her this 
morning.” 

He described the situation. 
showed but a languid interest. 

“Poor mother!” she 
“Then I won’t bother 
affairs till to-morrow. Don’t tell her 
anything, Corry. Good-by.” 

“TL say, Marcia—old woman—don’t be 
so fierce with me. You took me by sur- 
prise,” he muttered, uncomfortably. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. Nobody in 
this world seems to be able to under- 
stand anybody else—or make allowances 
for anybody else. Good-by.” 


Marcia 


Marcia 


said, absently. 
her with my 


Coryston had long since departed. 
Lady Coryston had gone to bed, seeing 
no one and pleading headache. Marcia, 
too, had deserted Sir Wilfrid and Lester 
after dinner, leaving Sir Wilfrid to the 
liveliest and dismalest misgivings as to 
what might have been happening further 
to the Coryston family on this most 
inexplicable and embarrassing day. 

Marcia was sitting in her room by the 
open window. She had been writing a 
long letter to Newbury, pouring out her 
soul to him. All that she had been too 
young and immature to say to him face 
to face she had tried to say to him in 
these closely written and blotted pages. 
To write them had brought relief, but 
also exhaustion of mind and body. 

The summer night was sultry and 
very still. Above a bank of purple 


cloud she looked into depths of fathom- 
azure, star-sprinkled, with a light 
in the southeast prophesying moonrise. 


Dark 


less 


shapes of woods—the distant 
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sound of the little trout stream wher 
ran over a weir, a few notes of bird 

were the only sounds; otherwise the s: 

was alone with itself. Once indeed sh, 

heard a sudden burst of voices far over- 
head, and a girl’s merry laugh. On 

the young servants, no doubt, on the t 

floor. How remote!—and yet how n 

And far away over those trees y 
Newbury, smarting under the blow 
had given him — suffering — sufferi: 
That poor woman, too, weeping out he: 
last night, perhaps, beside her husbar 
What could she do for her—how coi 
she help her? Marcia sat there h 
after hour, now lost in her own grief, n 
in that of others, realizing through pair 
through agonized sympathy, the ene: 
of a fuller life. 

She went to bed, and to sleep—fi 
few hours—toward morning. She 
rouse d by her maid, who came in with 
white face of horror. 

“Oh, miss! 

“What is the matter?” 

Marcia sat up in bed. 
mother ill?—dead? 

The girl stammered out her ghast! 
news. Briggs the head gardener h 
just brought it. The head foreman at 
Redcross Farm, going his rounds in t! 
early hours, had perceived a light om 
ing in the laboratory. The door was 
locked, but on forcing his way in he had 
come suddenly on a spectacle of horror. 
John Betts was sitting—dead—in | 
chair, with a bullet wound in the temple; 
Mrs. Betts was on a stool beside him, 
leaning against his knee. She must hav 
found him dead, have taken up thx 
revolver, as it had dropped from his 
hand, and after an interval, long or 
short, have deliberately unfastened her 
dress. The bullet had passed through 
her heart, and death had been a matte: 
of seconds. On the table was lying a 
scrap of paper on which were the words 
in John Betts’s handwriting, “Mad— 
forgive.” 

And beside it a little twisted not 
addressed to “Miss Marcia Coryston.” 
The foreman had given it to Briggs. 
Her maid placed it in Marcia’s hands. 

She tried to read it, but failed. The 
girl beside her saw her slip back, faint- 
ing, on*her pillows. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Island 


MAUDE RA 


SE ey) HE attitude of most island 
~te| folk toward their sea is 
that of the primitive 
S| savage toward his god, 
__i8| whom he fears, craves 
L225 S369)} forgetfulness of, and if he 
love s, love Ss perforce. Men need the Sea, 
generously, but takes a 
of the bodies of drowned 
fishers and the hearts of sad wives. 
When the hours of fishing are over, 
island people usually turn their backs 
and pay an unsought homage to the 
earth in little gardens, sheltered against 
the angry, scouting winds of the sea. 
But if she is a bitter step-dame to 
most of the land she rules, the sea has 
taken for a favorite child the Island of 
Chincoteague. She cherishes the island- 
ers from babyhood to old age, offering 
them her choicest fruits, asking of them 


whic h 
heavy toll 


gives 


only the lightest labor, tempering the 
winds, subduing the tidal waves, so that 
almost nobody is sick or poor, and even 


the old are not sad. And from babyhood 
to old age they love her and belittle the 
earth, so that their gardens are few, and 
tended, if tended at all, by women and 
girls, who, more conservative than the 
men, are carrying out the Old World 
tradition that the fruits of the earth 
shall sustain man. 


Chincoteague is counted as part of 


the eastern shore of Virginia, that penin- 
sula which bounds the Chesapeake Bay. 
The island, which is nine miles long by 
perhaps a mile and a half wide, is shel- 
tered not only by the long mainland to 
the west, but to the east by Assoteague, 
which is called an island, but which 
is really a slim peninsula running up 
through Maryland. There is scarcely 
any place in the country where the tra- 
ditions are older; but they are not, as in 
the other parts of Virginia, the traditions 
of the aristocrats whose ancestors came 
early to Jamestown and who can show 
old tombstones, old silver of King 
Charles’s time, and old chairs made in 


DFOR W 


of Camncteagie 
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the reign of Queen Anne. Behind the 
voice and views of the average Southern 
aristocrats there is always the flavor of 
another land and other sentiments than 
our own. But these Chincoteague peo- 
ple have kept the flavor of American 
pioneer conditions, of a simple living 
that made its own precedents and ac- 
cepted its own ideals without conscious- 
ness that these might have limitations. 

Moreover, in other parts of Virginia, 
poverty is housemate with gentility. 
The silver was more plentiful before the 
war; many of the chairs were sold to buy 
food. One sees high-bred faces touched 
with the inalienable shadow of privation 
and sacrifice, and often with a sorrow 
that reaches beyond the personal. But 
in the fortunate island there is nothing 
of this. Living has come easily always; 
simplicity, primitiveness have gone hand 
in hand with standards of plenty. The 
great national crises, the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil War, have apparently 
left no impressions of grief; they have 
afforded not one tale of death, no fire- 
side tragedy, only some humorous tales 
and a few flattering pensions. Some 
gracious chance has lined out for these 
people a pleasant plane of living marked 
only faintly with any crossing of evil 
or pain. 

lt is supposed that the eastern shore 
of Virginia began to be settled as early 
as 1615, for rg records show that in 1622 
there was a population of seventy-six 
whites. The planters started at the 
lower end of the peninsula and extend- 
ed upward along the watercourses, each 
finding some wide creek so as to have a 
landing of his own. Old dim traditions 
still hold of the visiting that was carried 
on by boat among families who would 
travel a whole day to see one another and 
prolong a call for weeks. But for some 
decades no one sought Chincoteague. 
The island has never been a great planta- 
tion, nor has it ever sheltered any of the 
famous families of the South. 
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Some of the islanders vigorously op- 

pose the tradition that Chincoteague 
was originally settled by convicts, but 
the evidence tends in that direction. In 
the old days a planter was allowed fifty 
acres of land for each settler he intro- 
duced. In 1687 Captain Daniel Jenifer 
brought over a number of convicts, 
perhaps seven, perhaps thirty-five, and 
in return Chincoteague and Assoteague 
were patented to him. Twice the patent 
of Chincoteague lapsed, but finally, in 
1692, twenty-five hundred acres of the 
lower half were given to John Robbins 
and twenty-five hundred of the upper 
half to William Kendall, and from these 
two men almost all the people now on the 
island got their titles. For more than 
a century only a few people lived on the 
island whose old names still survive— 
Jesters and Birches, Thorntons, Bow- 
dens, and Wheeltons. Seventy years 
ago, the oldest inhabitant says the set- 
tlers numbered five hundred. Then, 
the story goes, an islander was cast 
away from a fishing-boat on the New 
Jersey coast, and a few families, lured by 
his stories of the island paradise, came 
down to settie. After the Civil War 
others came, so that the population must 
have reached a thousand. Since then 
the islanders have multiplied rapidly. 
There are now more than three thou- 
sand, about a thousand being children 
of school age. 

This is not so surprising as it seems, 
for the people marry early, the girls 
sometimes at the age of fourteen, the 
men at eighteen, and they have large 
families. One woman is pointed to as 
the mother of eighteen children; another 
was a grandmother at thirty. In such 
a kindiy climate it would be strange 
indeed if life did not flourish. The very 
hens and turkeys have larger families 
than can be seen elsewhere. These peo- 
ple are encompassed by the poetry of 
life—by the three most ancient cries in 
the world: the cry of the sea-bird, the 
call of the wind, and the sighing of the 
sea. Yet they live according to a happy 
prose kept resolutely in their blood by 
the strong Anglo-Saxon strain in them, 
which has come down as unchanged 
perhaps as in any community in the 
world. And allowing for surface changes, 
they live much as their fathers did. 





Surface changes, however, there hav: 
been. Fifteen years ago when one went 
to Chincoteague one crossed from F rank- 
lin City in a little steam-yacht. Th 
flat, green marshes gave way to the sea; 
then Wallop’s Island sprang into view, 
and then out of the mists came shaping 
the slim foot of Assoteague, and west 
and north of it the long, blue line that 
was Chincoteague. The line widened 
darkened; the upper side defined itself 
into the plumes of magnificent pines, th: 
lower side into a long street of houses 
sitting by the sea. On closer approach 
these houses showed the color of a cit 
in a child’s fairy-tale—buff and pink, 
blue and dun, white and red and yellow. 
Here and there in the water tall stakes 
or slim, waving branches of trees marked 
the sites of oyster-beds. Clustering 
close to the many docks were weather- 
beaten schooners and _ sail-boats and 
lighters and row-boats, the whole of a 
peaceful holiday effect. 

Once on the dock, in those old days 
one was greeted with smiles, if not 
words, by a number of inhabitants to 
whom a stranger was so much of an 
agreeable rarity that he seemed like a 
household guest. One walked a few 
steps and looked up and down a slightly 
irregular street paved with oyster-shells, 
a street with somehow a shirt-sleeves 
or Mother-Hubbard-wrapper effect, but 
very appealing in its homely and com- 
fortable quality. One entered the hotel, 
which needed painting and sweeping, 
but one didn’t mind. One had to find 
the proprietor, who was not expecting a 
traveler. A baby on the stairway smiled 
and dropped its cracker—and the crack- 
er stayed there five days. One went into 
the dining-room in which there was but 
a single long table loaded (although the 
month had no “r” in it) with all sorts 
of sea food. Never was a more opulent 
table; never a more kindly set of people 
than the few men who sat about it, ex- 
changing personal repartee and eating 
heartily. Obeying some sort of premo- 
nition, one crimped the edges of one’s 
napkin to be sure of getting it again; one 
didn’t for fifteen meals, but one had all 
the others. One wandered in the streets, 
and a perfect stranger offered to lend a 
row-boat, and upon acceptance half a 
dozen kindly people saw one off with 
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warnings to avoid the oyster-beds. One 
drifted into a shop where the stock was 
arranged in hit-or-miss fashion on the 
shelves, the boxes half open and the 
contents peeping over the edges. It took 
the proprietor some time to find what 
one wanted; he laid the box out on the 
counter, and there it still lay a month 
later, the dust leisurely sifting in. There 
was no mayor and no prison, and, after 
the first rage, people forgave easily 
whatever crime was committed. Never 
surely was there such tolerance. 

[hat was fifteen years ago, and on 
revisiting one feared at first that the 
iskand was changed. One crossed the 
same water, but now in a gasoline-launch 
that screamed and pounded out the 
wonders of advanced civilization. The 
same green flats were there, the same 
mist that shaped itself into Chincoteague 
Island with the gay-colored houses 
But over the oyster-beds were reared at 
intervals square boxes for watchmen 
who guarded the stock of the sea. 
Around the docks were no longer the few 
water craft with weather-beaten holiday 


faces, but many large, neat schooners, 


and instead of the row-boats and lighters 


everywhere were gasoline launches. One 
walked along the dock and people only 
looked casually; no longer are tourists 
rarities. One reached the hotel, and 
chambermaid met one and led one up to 
the register. But she had a long mem- 
ory, for as she showed one to one’s room 
she said: 

“Things hain’t like they were when 
you came before. We have a bath- 
room now; you can lie right down in 
the tub and let the water go all over 
you.” She pushed contemptuously 
aside a lamp that stood on the table and 
explained, “We have gas, of course; we 
just keep a lamp 1 in case.” At the door 
she added: “‘If you want to telephone to 
any of your friends you can. We could 
have a telegraft if we wanted, but | 
reckon the telephone is quicker.” 

Quicker! Had haste come to Chin- 
coteague! 

She lingered in the doorway | 
pitably. “Want anything more!” 
“T’ll ring if I do, thank you.’ 

The pang was unconsciously deliv- 
ered, but she surely should have been 
spared it! 


hos- 
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“We hain’t got no bells yet,” she ad- 
mitted, reluctantly. ‘‘You’ll have to 
holler over the banisters.” Then she 
made a struggle for supremacy. ‘‘We 
got two five-cent theaters; be sure you go 
to-night.” Her parting shot was: ‘We 
got five ladies’ lodges now besides all the 
men have, and a mayor, and an iron pen 
to jail ’em.” 

The dining-room was enlarged and full 
of small tables, and evidently a clean 
napkin was intended for each meal. 
But, at any rate, the gas wouldn’t burn, 
and the bath-room was out of repair, and 
the people who went to the five-cent 
theater were the same happy-go-lucky 
folk of years before. Three-quarters of 
a mile of Chincoteague has indeed been 
incorporated into a town for the sake of 
law and order, and the population within 
the limits pay fifteen per cent. of taxes 
and give their affairs into the hands of 
a — of six, and a mayor, a clerk, 
and a se rgeant. 

It by the largess of the sea that the 
islanders live. This is not the strenuous 
toil of fishing so much as the gentler 
work with oysters and clams. There is 
a shoal abreast of Chincoteague about 
seven miles out which drives the fish off 
shore, so that most of the fishing is done 
in the deep sea. Nowadays many tour- 
ists come down in the autumn for the 
bluefish and the mackerel, and in winter 
for cod. Inthe traps great sturgeons are 
caught, sometimes weighing as much as 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and there 
is abundance of trout and halibut, roach, 
perch, and flounders. But the real sea 
harvest is oysters and clams. There are 
always people to whom the past is the 
only golden age, and even in Chinco- 
teague there are old men who say that 
in the days when there were no oyster 
laws, and no hundred and fifty watch- 
towers in a long chain from the island to 
Cape Charles, and when the oysters 
multiplied the best way they could— 
then there was more than a man could 
gather, and no neighbors that had to be 
kept from stealing. Yet most of the 
inhabitants consider the laws a protec- 
tion and a benefit. 

Clamming and oystering almost seem 
like door-yard occupations. Each house- 
holder living by the shore has riparian 
rights as far down as the low-tide mark. 
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In his sands the clams are much surer 
produce than garden stuff, and are 
raised with almost no personal trouble 
to himself. Beyond, lie the oyster 
“‘meadows” which the government rents 
to the islander for fifty cents an acre. 
Oyster-shells (or “‘rock”) are washed 
clean and “planted,” and from the 2oth 
of March to the middle of September the 
spawn comes to the surface and catches 
on the rough substance. It is considered 
better to plant, if possible, in shallow 
water for the sake of sunlight twice in 
twenty-four hours. If a thousand bush- 
els of unshucked oysters are planted, in 
two years they double. The planters 
have to reckon on some losses. Rodis 
the young oysters “sand” or “mud” or 
refuse to grow. Perhaps the transplant- 
ing, done a few months before the 
oysters are ready to sell, may have un- 
fortunate results. Perhaps the market 
fails, and the islanders lose fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the season—to them a 
great sum. But on the whole, oysters 
are a safe investment; a man with an 
acre should make from three hundred to 
five hundred dollars a season, besides 
what he gets from clams and from the 
once scorned “scallops,” which now 
bring a dollar and a half a gallon. 

The time was when almost every 
householder in Chincoteague had his 
plot of water, but by degrees the acreage 
~~ passed into the hands of just a few 
people. Perhaps a man would have a 
year of bad luck and would sell his rights 
for some ready money, or perhaps he 
would think that he could make steadier 
money by working for one of the large 
planters by the day. There are now 
about forty planters on the island, 
dozen of them large and the rest small. 
No one is colossally rich; the greatest 
man commands possibly three hundred 
thousand dollars; most of the other 
“rich” men are worth from twenty to 
forty thousand dollars, which they have 
made in twenty or twenty-five years. 
5 he population is growing, and the acre- 

ge of water stands still, but so far the 
sea promises an abundant living to all 
her island children. 

Those who work for the planters are 
called “‘tongers,” because they get the 
oysters out of two or three fathoms of 
water with tongs. In shallow water they 
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manage it with feet and hands. The, 
are paid on the average twenty - fi\ 
cents a bushel for the oysters they ine 
in, and it goes without saying that 
they appropriate for themselves any- 
thing from a peck to a half-bushel. Th: 
oysters are divided according to size int 
three classes: primaries, culls, and cul 
lenteens. Formerly the oysters we: 
“drinked,” or put into fresh water to 
whiten and “plumpen.” There seem 
to be a pure-food law against this now, 
but: some planters maintain that oyste: 
should be “‘drinked” to purify them, and 
that without such fresh water they wi! 
not live to reach Baltimore or Phila 
delphia. 

Work with the oysters lasts only about 
seven months a year, but clamming con 
tinues all the year round. It is here that 
the small man can make a comfortab). 
living even if he works only half a week 
Perhaps a further reason, besides a nat 
ural love of leisure, why the islanders do 
not like to spend many days in succes 
sion at any of this work is that the tid: 
affects their habits. Sometimes the; 
breakfast at four and sometimes at nin¢ 
they do not like to rise early. Some o 
them have a special gift for ame 
They recognize immediately the littl: 
key-like holes made by the clams and 
can quickly dig them out; or, in their 
own vernacular, such a man is “ right 
quick to sign and wade them out. 
There are stories of a man who som: 
times makes seven dollars a day clam- 
ming at one tide. Many a little boy 
stays out of school to earn fifty cents 0: 
a dollar a day, which he is allowed to 
spend as he pleases. The clammer sells 
to the island dealer, who pays by th« 
hundred and according to size—th: 
three-hundred size or four-hundred size, 
reckoned really by the number which fill 
a sack 

Thus every one in Chincoteague mints 
the sea into treasure ample for his use. 
And money comes in other ways. The 
government furnishes at least fifty 
thousand dollars a year, for there are 
four life-saving stations close at hand: 
on Wallop’s Island, on Assoteague, on 
Pope’s Island, and at Green Run, each 
with a crew of eight men whose families, 
as a rule, live on Chincoteague. Besides 
these are the people from the two neigh- 
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boring light-houses and the light-ship, 


who spend their money and their holi- 


days on Chincoteague. Then there are 
thirty or more old Federal soldiers who 
draw pensions. 

For even in the Civil War the island- 
ers showed their characteristic curious 
mixture of a /aisser-faire attitude and a 
tendency to take enough care for the 
morrow to be sure of a good living. 
Chincoteague was one of the first places 
to be visited by the Federal troops, and 
something like forty men enlisted; but 
the island luck held, and it seems that 
they saw no active fighting. Some 
houses flew the Confederate flag, two o1 
three men joined the Southern forces; 
a few sympathizers put out the light- 
house lamp, but it was promptly lighted 
again by islanders who wanted permits 
for their oyster-boats to run up to Penn- 
sylvania and New York. The Federal 
soldiers tore up a few fence stakes be- 
longing to old ladies and demolished the 
benches of the Methodist Church. A 
negro company came, but even they 
were not resented deeply. Chinco- 
teague is almost the only part of Vir- 
ginia where there are no wounds left, 
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physical or mental, to mark the signs 
of a civil war. Since there is so much 
comfort, no real poverty, and very little 
sickness, it is no wonder that Chinco- 
teague has been called the Island Par- 
adise. 

\ seeker for causes might argue that 
the comfortable attitude of the natives 
toward living and work and even crime 
is due in part to their ancestry and in 
part to the ease with which any man 
can get a living. One or two outsiders, 
emigrants or travelers, imbued with a 
spirit of gain, deplore the fact that there 
is no cotton factory or shirt factory on 
Chincoteague; the reason is that there 
is no man who will work ten hours in a 
factory. Even the laborers who are 
supposed to carry on the work of the 
two saw-mills take holiday whenever 
they please. The oysterers and clam- 
mers, working two or four days a week, 
can usually, besides earning their living, 
save enough to buy a home and to keep 
it neatly painted, but their ambition 
rarely extends beyond this. They like 
to talk in their free hours about smart 
boats and horse-races, and to tell stories 
of the tourists, growing numerous now, 




















who come down for deep-sea fishing and 
to shoot brant or various kinds of duck 
and shore birds. They are deeply inter- 
ested in one another's personal affairs, 
especially love affairs. It is almost im- 
possible for any one on the island to 
conduct a love affair secretly. Some- 
times they so prolong their days of 
loafing that they can no longer run bills 
at the shops, and then they have to re- 
spect the shopkeeper’s sc ruples and go 
to work again. 

It is said that a few of the younger 
people are getting ideas of saving. Per- 
haps this is due to the advance in edu- 

cational ideas. In the old days there 
was no public school at all; there was a 
private school conducted, when a teach- 
er could be found, for four months a 
year, and there was a literary fund 
(kindly term) collected for students who 
could not afford to pay. About half of 
the older people on Chincoteague can- 
not read or write. Nowadays, however, 
there is an excellent central school with 
four teachers, and in other parts of the 
island three primary schools. Various 
shops sell magazines and books, and 

boy cries a Philadelphia newspaper in 
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the 


most of the news in it, and in any cas¢ 


streets. Yet he 


generously tells 


it is bought chiefly for the weather 
predictions. 

In certain ways the people of Chin- 
coteague show a moral strictness. They 
do not believe in cards or dancing 
Their six churches, four white and two 
colored, are well attended. They believe 
in a personal God who rewards and pun- 
ishes, and a personal devil who pesters, 
and they keep Sunday with the stern- 
ness of Scotch covenanters. Indeed, 
church and prayer-meetings are thei! 
chief social relaxation; to church they 
wear their best clothes, and very fine 
they are, and here, especially in the 
Baptist Church, they have revivals, 
when their emotions rise high, and they 
shout and dance to the glory of the 
Lord. One of the most poetic memories 
one could possess would be the vision of 
a negro revival on Chincoteague at night 
before the religious feeling ran too high. 
The meeting is held in a clearing in the 
great pine woods through which time 
has gone so grandly. The more earthly 
light is given by great pitch-pine torches 
flaring at the four corners of the in- 
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losure. The soft negro voices sing 

laintively: 

Leanin’, leanin’, safe and secure from all 
alarm; 

Leanin’, leanin’, leanin’ on the everlasting 
Arm.” 

lhe tender, soft-throated music, the deep 

lome of the sky against which are de- 

ined the solemn, still trees, the large 


Southern stars, the subdued sounds of 


birds and insects, and the flames flicker- 
ing over the devoted, dull faces—it all 
forms a harmony gracious to the soul. 

When the outside world 


the half-wild horses that roam over the 
stretches of the island and of Assoteague 
strong, shaggy, small creatures, some- 
what larger than Shetland ponies, who 
plunge boldly into the salt water when 
they want to swim to some little tooth- 
some islet of marsh grass. These ani- 
mals are supposed to have been cast 
away on Chincoteague from some 
wrecked vessel in the eighteenth or per- 
haps the seventeenth century, and, in 
the course of time, to have degenerated 
in size. 


They came to a good haven, for 
there are five different kinds of natural 
grass to feed them, and for drink little 
pools of slightly brackish water in the 


sands. Some of the cleverest ones make 
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hears of 
Chincoteague, it is usually on account of 
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little reservoirs for themselves by 
ging with their hoofs. 

They belong to a few of the islanders, 
who own from one to seventy-five each. 
Once a year in July the horses are 
rounded up in Assoteague and in Chin- 
coteague and are driven down into the 
town, where they are penned, and the 
colts are branded. Then some of them 
are sold to men from the mainland who 
will give as much as a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for a 
“stylish” horse. When the horses are 
fed with oats and their rough coats are 
properly curried, they present a very 
attractive appearance. They are very 
strong and long-lived; one old inhabitant 
boasts of a mare, most prolific of colts, 
which lived to be forty years old and 
worked almost to the end. No wonder 
they are hardy, fending for themselves, 
as they do, and having no other shelter 
than the pine and myrtle trees. It is a 
pretty sight to see them roaming past 
the magnolia-trees of the marsh or 
through the noble pine woods in the 
interior of the island, while their little 
fellow-creatures, the mocking-bird, the 
cardinal grosbeak, the oriole, and the 
marsh-wren fly past them fearlessly. 

Except through the horses, and 
through the fishing and shooting stories 
of a few tourists, Chincoteague is un- 


dig- 
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known, and to the casual spectator its 


annals seem simple enough. Yet when 
one talks to the older inhabitants, the 
past and the present seem to blend to- 
gether to form an impression of common 
but significant living. They tell of the 
time when the girls and women helped 
the men fish, and when they spun and 
wove, and perhaps there is lament that 
to-day the women do not even knit 
stockings. Then the women wore sim- 
ple garments of dyed homespun and the 
men short jackets and trousers, with 
long-tailed coats for Sunday. One old 
man mentions a time, ninety years ago, 
when his father bought five hundred 
acres of land for five hundred dollars, 
and when many of the neighbors be- 
longed to the Quaker faith, though every 
one went to the same church on the rare 
occasions when a preacher could be had 
from the mainland. Another speaks of 


the old days before the islanders gave 
full allegiance to the sea, depending then 
on the land, raising corn and wheat and 
rye, apples and pears, which lasted a 
long time and were larger than one sees 
And such cooking, done in 


, but 


now ad: ays. 


Dutch ovens! Sea food was as now 








one could buy any amount of it for a fe 
cents; salt-rising bread; crackling brea 


made at hog-killing time; corn-brea 
hung up all night on a crane; thic} 
Johnny-cake baked on a board; grea 
pot-pies made of goose and chicke: 
cooked together and hanging on th 
crane; puddings every day; honey that 
they made vinegar from; and dried bee! 
which they had killed in the autumn 
The children hunted for plovers’ egg 
and marsh-hens’ eggs, much better than 
the gulls’ eggs the people eat now. 

In those early days they had log 
houses a story and a half in height 
boarded outside, plastered inside, 
supported on great cedar blocks. 
of the houses had great 
would hold logs as large 
fine brick chimneys; the 
however, had “ andiron” 
of lime and laths. In 1840 there were 
about five hundred people living in 
twenty-six houses. They did not build 
more, for in those times the young peo 
ple would “win away” 
Pennsylvania. 

They tell of the time when there was 
forest on the island a mile long and 


and 
Most 
hearths which 
as a man, and 
poorer people, 
chimneys mad 


to Delaware and 
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half a mile wide, and the logs were so 
valuable that the man who bought them 
to sell again was able to light his pipe 


with a hundred-dollar bill! There are 
stories of old George Connor, the hermit 
of little Piney Island, who had traveled 
all around the world, but found the pines 
and the sea better company than people. 
heir great curiosity was the old Guinea 
negro, Ocher Binney, said at his death 
1 hundred and thirty years old, 
the tattooed son of an African prince; 
stolen by Arabs and sold in Virginia, he 
was freed at last to live with other free 
people on the fortunate island, for there 
were no slaves in Chincoteague till just 
before the war fact due perhaps to 
the Quaker traditions. And yet the 
old life they talk of, with their quaint 
phraseology, such as, “It weren’t the 
custom,” “Ten head of children,” “I 
was then seven year old, just in my 
eight” —this old life is only the life of 
to-day translated, as it were, into slight- 
ly older dialect. The past and the 
present are as unified as the eastern and 
western waters, rising and falling in deep 
suspiration on each side of the island. 

One old man can send his memory 
back especially far in the past, and, re- 
peating the stories of his grandfather 


to be a 
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and great-grandfather, he speaks of the 
Revolutionary War almost as if it were 
an event of yesterday. He loves to talk 
of ancient times, sitting erect in his tall 
chair against a background of old-fash- 
ioned wall-paper with narrow lines of 
flowers running up and down in widely 
separated stripes. His white hair is 
combed straight back and his nose is 
aquiline. One could almost fancy that 
the white hair is fastened in a queue be- 
hind. It is a Revolutionary face. It 
would not be hard to believe that he had 
lived in his great-grandfather’s time. 
This man’s memory is a storehouse of 
the common, every-day living of the 
island, and the little tragedies loom es- 
pecially large him, though he has 
no adequate feeling for the wars. He 
speaks as if he remembers the hurricane 
of 1822 which made prey of the island, 
formed a great tidal wave, capsized a 
house or two, drowned five people, and 
terrified several into moving to the main- 
land. He knows every detail, it would 
seem, of the four murders that have hap- 
pened in one hundred and twenty years, 
and even talks about the first one as if he 
had been an eye-witnéss. One can see 
the great New York “bully” (pugilist) 
in his silver sleeve-links and silver shoe- 
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buckles, who could carry in his arms to 
the mill a horse-load of corn and who 
challenged Tunnell, “of powerful man- 
hood,” to a fight. He makes one see the 
bully drinking rum, and the great Tun- 
nell, enraged at last, saying he wanted no 
liquor, but just the heart’s blood of his 
enemy; the “second,” “supple as an 
eel,” who made a ring with his foot and 
said that any one who crossed it would 
lose his sight of the sun; then the fight, 
“right to the tumble,” the bully falling 
at last with the cry that he was not only 
whipped but killed. 

He makes one see the desolate young 
man who committed the second murder, 
killing his friend over a girl, and, in 
spite of acquittal, thereafter finding life 
on the fortunate island too melancholy. 
On the last murders, which led to the 
departure from Chincoteague of the 
Sanctificationists, he touches briefly, as 
if he did not like to think of blood being 
shed in the name of religion. 

His favorite story is of the four island- 
ers who fought in the Revolution, two 
of them serving among Washington’s 
life-guards. 

“Them two, Chase and Smallwood, 
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were at Yorktown and wonderin’ h 
much longer the irregular fightin’ wou 


last. Yere stood Lafayette and Was 
ington watchin’, and somehow yere con 
a shell they were not expectin’, and di 
flew into their bosoms. 

***A leetle too close, General,’ say 
Lafayette. 

***Give no heed to a little dirt,’ say 
Washington. 

“So yere come the redcoats, clos 
and closer till you could see the buckl 
on their shoes, and Chase and Small 
wood they didn’t like it, not knowin 
what it meant. Washington then mad: 
these yere life-guards present arms and 
fire blank cartridges into the air. Then 
Cornwallis and his staff come out with 
a little white flag. Washington started 
out with his guards and met them 
Cornwallis handed his sword point fore- 
most, and Washington turned his head 
away and all were still as death. Then 
Cornwallis gave the sword handle fore- 
most. Washington took it and was quiet 
a minute, studyin’ what to say. Then 
he gave Cornwallis the sword and said, 
‘Take that as a memorial and never 
draw it again to fight America.’ 
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AN OYSTER-BOX 


** Afterward Smallwood and Chase saw 
the river was filled with the French 
fleet. gave them three 
days’ and casks of liquor, with 
that if one man got 


Washington 
feastin’ 
the understandin’ 
drunk nobody else could taste anything. 
Chase had had just one little sup, with 


the intention of takin’ several more, 
when he looked up to see two soldiers 
fightin’. Him and Smallwood were so 
mad they like to killed them both. 

“At last the troops were dismissed. 
Washington stood there about to enter 
his carriage, but first he turned to 
Chase, and, handin’ him the old torn 
flag, gave him a dollar to carry it to 
eon Vernon. So the war was well 
over before Chase won home.” 


A simple tale and simple people. 


They do not see life in a large historical 


perspective; their sense is not epic; they 
cannot generalize further than the lim- 
its of their commonplace axioms of relig- 
ion and morality. They have increased 
their freedom by reducing their wants, 
and for them life has few complexities. 
Birth, a little work, marriage, quiet 
home life, and again a little work, and 
after many years death; withal a faith 
in God and in the future He grants them 
in time and in eternity. Surely it is a 
sufficient heritage. Surely the sea and 
their own traditions and ideals have 
given them a certain wealth of content 
which is lacking to many more sophisti- 
cated communities. 
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7) MUST mention in the 
i-y,| beginning that Frederick 
in the Common- 
I el wealth of Massachusetts, 
Kina Sin one of the middle- 
NGL 4) sized cities with which this 
happy state abounds. The well-known 
firm for whom he worked had recently 
put up an office building of conspicuously 
subdued elegance that proclaimed their 
prosperity. Their business brought 
them in contact with the “best people” 
of their community. In Hartheld when 
a parent uttered the words, “John is 
with Peabody & Emerson,” it was as 
though he had handed the listener a 
certihcate of John’s morals, brains, and 
the position of his family in the com- 
munity. Frederick was the flower of 
the young manhood in the employ of 
this illustrious firm. 

Six years out of Harvard, twenty-eight 
years old, clean-cut, well-dressed, look- 
ing as much as possible like every other 
young business man of education, Fred- 
erick sat before his desk in his office. 
He was of the pure blond Saxon type, 
even to his glinting hair and his humor- 
ous but choleric blue eyes; and because 
of his powerful build and short, heavy 
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neck, he did not look his height. If ever 
there was a man set in his cast with 
cement it was Frederick. If ever a 














man proclaimed his cast by his bearing 
and appearance, Frederick accomplished 
this. ‘There was no man in the world 
whom Mr. Peabody or Mr. Emerson 
would have suspected less of possessing 
the possibilities of breaking that most 
important commandment, “Thou shalt 









































not diverge.” Frederick would have 
been the last person to imagine such 
a thing about himself. In fact, he 








would have been quite incapable of im- 
agining anything about himself, for in 
common with his kind any exercise of 
the imagination was excessively painful 
to him. 


























Case of Frederick 
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But Thought 
Thought lie 


and the food f 
about us everywhere, 


ana 
with every thought the possibility 0} 
divergence in individuality; no on 
can count himself perfectly safe. Th, 


Thought that led to the events that 
made this story possible was a simpk 
one. Frederick was bending over to sign 
his letters, and the Thought went: 


“How this confounded collar cuts 
my chin!” 

Every time Frederick bent over hi 
desk his neck bore the mark of hi 


labors in a bright red line. Like most 
well-to-do Americans, Frederick had 
been almost entirely sheltered from any 
physical discomfort; therefore the in 
exorable and unbending collar ate into 
his disposition. ‘Then there wandered 
through his brain an irresponsible re 
flection, of the kind he had no business 
have: 

“Why the deuce shouldn’t I wear a 
soft collar?” 

Now the answer to this is obvious to 
any well-regulated mind. Young busi 
ness men of the epoch of which I am 
writing dq not wear soft collars in the 
winter time. It makes no difference it 
they have short necks and their chins 
therefore suffer in contact with high 
turn-overcollars. Every young business 
man in America, wears a collar of the 
stamp I have described. They do not 
deviate. The great steam-roller which 
we call civilization has smoothed out 
all vagaries in masculine dress. 

Frederick had been steam - rollered, 
Heaven knows. Public school, Exeter, 
Harvard, and home had worked har- 
moniously to produce a young American 
as much like all other young Americans 
as his unyielding collar was like theirs, 
and yet each day, as the collar sawed 
into Frederick’s clean-shaven, pink chin, 
the Thought grew and throve, until it 
bore the preposterous resolve: 


“By Jove, I will!” 
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When Frederick went home that night 
+ was as if this resolve had made his eyes 
see. He swung briskly down the 
ightly lighted streets, and all at once 
seemed to him that the world was 
.ad—stark, staring mad. In this cold 
inter weather he saw girls and women 
ith glimpses of white, low-cut blouses 
howing beneath their furs. Scarcely a 
rrown man or woman in the crowd 
walked erect, for the sharp wind blowing 
around the corner clawed at their hats 
and they bent almost double to meet the 
blast, clutching their head-wear with one 
cold hand. Scarcely a human being had 
shoes or stockings appro- 
priate for the season. Only 
the girls young enough to 
wear knitted caps, and some 
of the workmen, were dress- 
ed with any relation to the 
weather. During that brief 
moment of insight Freder- 
ick reflected upon other de- 
t: uils of women’s attire and 
men’ Ss. 
“Why do they do 
grumbled Frederick. 
Why, why, be uncom- 


“399 
It! 


fortable, he wondered, open- 
eved as a dweller from Mars 


beholding a vast human 
folly for the first time. 
hen the utter irrationality 
of a whole city full of people 
paying money to buy things 
with which to make them- 
selves uncomfortable struck 
his sense of humor, and he 
laughed aloud. 

The worst thing with 
thought is its tendency to 
materialize into action. 
The morning after his reve- 
lation Frederick appeared in 
the dining-room of his home 
clad in a soft shirt. There 
was no more prosperous 
sight in the world than the 
Lodge’s dining-room, espe- 
cially on a bright winter 
morning. The sun shone in 
through the large double 
bay-window. Outside, the 
snow sparkled, and inside 
the table-cloth shone white 
as the snow; silver glittered, 
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glass and mahogany shone. Every- 
thing was immaculate, from the shining 
coffee-urn to Frederick’s delicately beau- 
tiful mother, the nails of whose deli- 
cately faded hands shone also, and on 
whose fingers glittered one or two rings 
of severe beauty. Frederick’s two sis- 
ters, his brother of school-boy age, and 
his widowed aunt made up the rest of the 
company. He bade them all a cheerful 
good morning, and with an unusual sense 
of well-being took his seat when his 
mother peered around the coffee-urn at 
him and remarked: ‘Why, Frederick, 
dear, have you no shirts ?” 


“HOW THIS COLLAR CUTS MY CHIN!” 
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“This is a shirt I’m wearing, isn’t it?” 
he inquired, briskly. 

“Keep it on, then,” his brother 
William advised him. Ignoring this, 
his mother explained, “Stiff shirts, 
Frederick dear, | mean, and collars.” 

“Those high collars hurt my chin,” 
Frederick explained. 

‘I know, dear,’ 
patiently. 
SO. 


” his mother answered, 
“I’ve often heard you say 


**So,” Frederick went on, 
to wear a soft shirt.” 

“But Frederick, my dear boy,’ his 
mother remonstrated, “‘you look so 
unkem pt.” 

“Unkempt” 

4) 
erick’s boyhood. 


‘I’m going 


was the word of Fred- 

He had been brought 
up on it. Even now it made a flush 

come to his face. His sister Louise 
joined in: “You're not going down to 
the office in that shirt, are you?” while 
Phyllis remarked, “Why, what will Mr. 
Peabody say?” 

“He'll say ‘naughty, 
William suggested. 
to Louise, replied: 

““No, Louise, certainly not to the 
office. I merely put this on as a species 
of peignoir, as it were. 

“But you look so queer, and nobody 
does it,” the two girls cried. 

“Really, if I were in your place, 
Frederick,” his mother rapped out in 
calm, even tones, accustomed to com- 
mand—*‘if | were you I really would 
run up-stairs and change it.” 

His aunt, a relic of the mid-Victorian 
period, who made one think of billowy 
corsets and of bustles, leaned forward 
and peered near-sightedly at Frederick 
through her thick-rimmed glasses. 

‘I remember,” said she, “when it 
was fashionable for young men to wear 
rolling collars and bow ties, with loose, 
flowing ends—at the esthetic period, 
you know, after the Oscar Wilde lec- 
tures. Then it was quite the thing. 
Those loose, flowing ties always were 
so pretty and more appropriate, I think, 
too, with the rolling collar.” 

“That sounds good to me,” Frederick 
answered, belligerently. ‘1 should like 
to have lived in a time when people 
were not afraid to dress as they 
chose.” 

“T’m glad, Frederick,” his mother 


naughty!’” 
Frederick, turning 
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interposed, 


swan - like and _ superior 
that you live at a moment when youn; 
men are afraid to make asses of them 
selves.” 

Frederick looked at his watch, per 
ceived that it was late, and dashed to hi 
ofice. By the time he arrived he ha 
forgotten the collar, but the brief and 
surprised glance of his stenographer, 
statuesque and handsome though lean 
young woman of thirty, told mor 
things to him than his combined family 
She never glanced at his collar again, and 
looked anywhere but at Frederick, ove: 
his head and all about him, until h 
almost shouted at her, “Stare at it; 
stare at it, if you want to.” 

The glance of his employer was sur- 
prised and interrogatory. The men in 
the ofhice chaffed him. Frederick could 
have turned the conversation, but at 
lunch he found himself again enlarging 
on the uselessness of modern raiment. 

By evening he was sore and self- 
conscious, and it was with a feeling of 
refuge that he turned toward the house 
of his beloved at tea-time. The only 
reason that Frederick was not already 
engaged had been the ardor of his 
approach. Frederick had thrown him- 
self into the business of love-making 
with such abandon that with deep in- 
stinct Ruth had realized that it would 
have been unkind to have been won too 
easily and that it was perfectly safe to 
play at the charming game of reluctance. 
Ruth played this part with a finished 
exquisiteness. And while all her impulse 
was to throw herself into Frederick’s 
outstretched arms, instinct taught her 
not to; her dark and ardent eyes, there- 
fore, proclaimed the things that her 
mouth denied. 

Irrationally, young men expect young 
girls whom they love to hand out to 
them the mood they want. It is wholly 
a matter of chance if the unconquered 
maiden gives them this or something 
entirely different. The dusky wood- 
nymph, Ruth Brinton, only had for poor 
Frederick: 

“Why, Frederick! For Heaven’s sake, 
what’s that you’ve got on _ your 
neck?” 

“Why,” said Frederick, frostily, “have 
I anything on my neck I shouldn't 
have?” 
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Certainly not,” Ruth answered, in a 
ve which matched Frederick’s. 
‘If you object to a soft collar, Ruth, 
haps I’d better go.” . 
She caught him up quickly. “It isn’t 
ir collar, it’s your tone,” she began. 
“I'd certainly bet- 
I go,” said Frede- 
k. “My tone was 
nconscious; | could- 
n't help it. I could 
have changed my col- 
to please you. 
( ;00d-by.” 
“If this is all his 
ve amounts to, if 
this is all the strain it 
can bear—” thought 
Ruth, bitterly, as she 
wept tears which 
were high temper and 
which she considered 
were the tears of love 
disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. 
On his way home 
Frederick dropped off 
his car in front of a 
department store. 
Impetuously he 
was pressing his way 
the crowd for 
the purpose of buy- 
ing the flag which 
should proclaim his 
freedom. Frederick 
was going in to pur- 
chase a soft, loose 
tie. Sodo thoughts, 


il 


past 


once unloosed, sweep 


you out of your 
course. From un- 
ostentatiously wear- 
ing a shirt and collar 
which did not make OB) 
him uncomfortable, 
Frederick intended 
to proclaim to the world that he was 
going to wear that shirt and its more 
appropriate loose tie just as long as he 
“jolly well felt like it.” Frederick ran 
his flag to earth at last in an obscure 
corner of the ladies’ furnishing depart- 
ment. He bought half a dozen. 

When, next morning, Frederick knotted 
on his loose, flowing tie and surveyed 
himself in the glass, he had for a moment 
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all the heady joy that the early Protes- 
tants must have felt. He felt as if he 
had cut through a thousand invisible 
strings of convention that had fettered 
him. He felt that he and freedom 
walked hand in hand at last. He 


TO A SOFT COLLAR, PERHAPS I'D BETTER GO" 


braced himself for the stare which he 
knew awaited him. His two sisters ex- 
changed a glance which meant, ‘‘ Don’t 
let’s notice him at all.’ But his mother, 
dainty and crisp, correct in every detail 
as her shining breakfast-table, said in 
her delicately modulated voice: 
“Really, Frederick, dear, a joke is a 
joke. William is of the age to run 
things into the ground, not you.” 
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“Sure,” said William “I'd run it into 
the ground quick enough. I'd run it 
into the ground with a spade. I'll do 
it for Frederick any minute.” 

“Apparently you took my little joke 
about men fearing to make asses of 
themselves au grand sérieux, my dear 
boy,” his mother went on soothingly. 
“You shouldn’t have been vexed, Fred- 
erick. You can’t mean really to go to 
the office with that bizarre neck ar- 
rangement.” 

Said Frederick, in a tone as bland 
as his mother’s—‘“‘asses” in their 
vocabulary was a terrible simile —“If 
you wish to see a town full of asses, 
mother dear, go down and stand on the 
corner of Main Street.” 

“How so?” inquired his mother; she 
was easily drawn, poor lady. 

Thus urged, Frederick mounted his 
hobby. Said he: “I call every one an 
ass who makes himself uncomfortable 
with clothes—every one. And as far as 
Il can see, except for some working 
people, this means all of us. I say 
we're a nation of asses.” 

““7’m not uncomfortable,” said Phyl- 
lis. “‘Il gave up wearing corsets.” 

“You wear skirts,” Frederick retorted, 
bitterly. “‘And when I think of skirts 
it makes me sick! Skirts, the most use- 
less garments, the dirtiest, the most 
immodest, the most unsuited for their 
purpose — especially when I think of 
them trailing through snow and dirt, 
hoisted around ankles covered with noi- 
some slush, and when I think that 
every single woman in this land wears 
skirts!—when I think about skirts—” 

No one can attack the sanctity of 
womanhood and go unpunished in this 
country. William laughed loud and deri- 
sively. Frederick’s aunt murmured: 
“But we have always worn skirts, my 
dear.” The girls contributed: “What 
would you have us wear? I suppose 
you'd like to see us in harem skirts”; 
while his mother brought forth: “Are 
you quite calm this morning? Are you 
sure you feel well, my dear boy?” ina tone 
used to checking childish waywardness. 

All this maddened Frederick further. 
Savagely he said to his brother, “‘ Leave 
the table if you’re going to laugh like 
a hyena,” and to his sisters, “Harem 
skirts? Yes, I’d be proud to see a 


~ 
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sister of mine in a decent, modest c 
tume like that. The more I thi 
about our customs in matters of dre 
the less | can understand them,” | 
went on. “I assure you the wor 
seems to me mad—staring mad. Ar 
now because I make myself comfortab! 
because I refuse to let my neck | 
severed from my head by the shar 
edge of a collar—” 

He paused a moment. “Do yc 
know, mother, if a man wanted in 
single day to rise to the pinnacle of 
notoriety in this country—do you kno 
all he need to do? Not to discove: 
something wonderful or paint some- 
thing wonderful. No. All he would 
need to do would be to wear a cut 
away coat with the buttons sewn on 
in front instead of behind!” 

“Are you thinking of trying it?” his 
mother inquired, dryly. 

“By Jove, I'd like to,” said Frederick, 
and left the table. 

The four ladies were left together. 
For a few moments that portentous 
family silence which precedes a counsel 
of its women folk brooded in the room. 
It was Louise who brought before them 
the thought that had lurked in th 
background of each mind and which 
each one of Frederick’s female relatives 
had hated to look squarely in the face. 
She voiced it thus: “Do you think 
Frederick really is well, mother?” while 
Phyllis elaborated it further with: “I’ve 
never known any one to act sostrange- 
ly.” 

“You know,” his aunt contributed, 
with that irrelevancy which so irritated 
her nieces, “what he said about the 
buttons was perfectly true. It does 
seem odd that if a man wore his coat 
wrong side before it would create such 
a hubbub.” 

“Why should anybody want to wear 
his coat wrong side before?”” demanded 
his mother. “Frederick’s conversation 
has been unbalanced, to say the least.” 

Again silence brooded. 

“What do you think is the matter with 
Frederick?” Louise asked. 

With an attempt at lightness het 
mother replied, “‘Why, Louise, I don’t 
suppose there is anything the matter 
with Frederick. But I think that all 


of us should refrain from irritating him. 

















HE UNFOLDED THE 


Let us not oppose anything he says. 
Treat him with consideration, and get 
him to go out with you as much as 


you can. 
working.” 

For a week’s time they pursued this 
policy. If the conversation turned to 
clothes, and Frederick was riding his 
hobby with a certain degree of mor- 
bid intensity, they changed the subject 
with an irritating nimbleness. When 
he made himself comfortable by a cap 
which pulled over his ears, and water- 
proof shoes, and woolen socks, they 
said nothing. They even refrained from 
noting the challenge in his tone with 


Perhaps he has been over- 


THEORY OF CLOTHES TO HIS FIRST SYMPATHETK 


LISTENER 


which he announced the fact that he was 
having a new suit of clothes made. And 
when William asked, pertly, “Striped 
or polka-dotted?” his mother gave him 
a glance of significant warning. Except 
for the flowing tie, the cap and shoes, 
Frederick seemed normal enough. 

3esides, at the house of a friend he 
had met a kindred soul in the person of 
a girl named Eleanor Paine. When he 
had first been introduced she had asked, 
“Are you an artist?” 

“No,” Frederick answered. “If you 
are referring to my tie, 1 am merely the 
martyr for a cause.” 


At which he unfolded the theory of 
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clothes, which he had been elaborating, 
to the ears of his first sympathetic lis- 
tener. Eleanor clapped her hands to- 
gether and cried, “Oh, lovely!” and 
showed throughout an adorable mixture 
of good sense and of humor. Humor 
suited her especially. She had two very 
superior dimples. We know how sore 
lk rederick was from his treatment at the 
hands of Ruth, who, since that fatal 
afternoon, had made no sign. ‘That is, 
Frederick thought she hadn’t. She had 
treated him with a conspicuous amount 
of distinguished coldness, which should 
have led him to understand how 
wounded she was. But feeling that he 
was the one offended, Frederick failed to 
read the omens aright. And upon see- 
ing him talking with Eleanor Paine, Ruth 
threw herself into a flirtation with one 
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of his former rivals, a man whom Fr 
erick happened to dislike. This ga 
him the opportunity that he wanted { 
a final spiritual break with Ruth. 

So his friendship with Eleanor gr 
until he confided the secret of his nx 
suit. She laughed and said, “‘Th 
will make some fuss in the office, won 
it?”’ And she further asked, “Are y: 


really going to wear that soft tie ne 
have to go to 


time you Boston < 
business?” 

For it W as Frederick W ho, because ( 
his social graces, was the favored youn 
man who was sent to Boston from Hart 
held, on various business matters, and 
whose duty it also was to pilot thithe: 
certain up-state intent on 
amusement. 

Peabody & Emerson, furthermore, had 


customers, 


THINK IT WOULD BE BETTER TO TENDER MY RESIGNATION AT ONCE” 
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ng time been playing with an idea 

ch they called, ““Our Boston office,” 

| when this dream came true it was 
lerstood that Frederick was to have 
rge of it. By this you may perceive 

it Eleanor Paine’s question about the 

ft tie was one of more than casual 
erest. It was the only question in 
present course that worried Fred- 
ck. He dreaded the advent of the out- 
frown customer. In fact, Frederick, 
though he did not put it into words to 
himself, had embarked upon that battle 
hich of all battles is most dear to the 
oul of man when once he has undertaken 
t. He was fighting against Error and 

Superstt ition. Had he not 

race whose only mode of 
vas the clenched fist, he 
founded a new band of freedom. He 
might have delivered men from the 
slavery of collars, have helped to clothe 
this whole shivering nation in proper 
winter clothing, to substitute warm caps 
for hats. But poor Frederick was only 
a young business man, whose only elo- 
quence was that of business talk; whose 
only outward symbols of the great 
thought surging within him were his 
loose tie and soft shirt, his warm cap 
and big shoes, and who, moreover, was 
confronted by the approaching specter 
of the out-of-town customer. 

So disturbed was he about this and 
as to what course to take, that the ad- 
vent of his new suit of clothes failed to 
give him the sardonic pleasure it should 
have given. 

It chanced as he gained the office that 
day that he met Mr. Peabody going in. 

“Good morning, Frederick,” said that 
gentleman, in a hearty, matter-of-fact 
tone which strove to deny that the 
firm’s favorite had anything out of the 
ordinary in his appearance. “There are 
two important men coming in to see us 
to-day. Halloway, from New Hamp- 
shire, you know. Step into my office. 
I’d like to have a little talk with you 


before they come.” 


come of 
persuasion 
might have 


Moodily, Frederick divested himself 


of his comfortable overcoat. He was 
wondering now if a spiritual comfort 
was not worth all the physical comfort 
in the world. As he walked toward 
Mr. Peabody’s office his boots seemed 
to clump noisily; his soft tie hurt him 
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more than ever had his high collar. In 
fact, Frederick felt It is not an 
easy thing to realize that for three 
weeks all your friends have thought you 
were a fool. 
“Frederick,” began 
“about Halloway. 
with him. 
make me 


sore. 


Mr. Peabody, 
You'd better lunch 

I would myself, but it will 
late for a directors’ meeting. 
And—er—F rederick, if you wish to go 
home and—er—make any alterations—” 
the old man blushed furiously—‘in 
your—er—toilet, you know, Frederick, 
why—” 

hese words, said so_hesitatingly, 
meant so kindly, set afire all of Fred- 
erick’s smoldering resentment against 
mankind. 

“Mr. Peabody,” he said, swiftly, 
‘when I entered your firm I did not 
realize that it meant I[ should be dic- 
tated to in—personal matters. I think 
it would be better under the circum- 
stances for me to tender my resignation 
at once. 

His spirits rose as he said these words. 
Now he was fighting something real at 
last; not the mere shadow of public 
opinion, but public opinion in its vested 
rights. Just here Mr. Peabody’s eyes 
traveled over Frederick’s new suit, 
and from embarrassment his expression 
gave way to one of wonder and then 
of de ‘ep concern. 

“Why, Frederick 
tones, 
you.” 
a fractious child. ‘“‘Let’s leave the Hal- 
loway matter over. If we lunch early, 
I dare say | can see him myself.” 

“T still tender my resignation,” said 
Frederick, moodily. It didn’t suit him 
to be humored. 

“We'll talk about it later,” 
Peabody, still soothingly. 

He sought the office of Mr. Emerson, 
where the two remained in solemn con- 
sultation, and as Mr. Peabody came out 
of his partner's door he was heard to 
say, “Though I'd rather give my right 
hand than believe it true.” 

Frederick, however, left the office and 
went to find Eleanor Paine, and went 
with her on an all-day walk in the 
country. It was a glittering, soul- 
uplifting day, such as one finds in New 
England in midwinter. For the mo- 


‘ 


” he said, in soothing 
‘of course I’m not dictating to 
He spoke as one trying to calm 


said Mr. 




















HE LOOKED WITH SMALL SATISFACTION AT TARVIS, WHO LEANED BACK AND LAUGHED 


ment Frederick felt as if he had been 
released from human bondage, and, hav- 
ing now his way to make in the world, he 
looked upon this moment as an auspi- 
cious one to offer himself in marriage to 
Eleanor. Being in that high mood in 
which the gods deny man nothing, he 
naturally was accepted. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Peabody 
presented himself at Mrs. Lodge’s. 
They were friends from childhood, 
which made the matter he had come to 
discuss no easier. 

“*Have you seen Frederick since morn- 
ing?” he inquired of his hostess after 
they had finished their preliminary 
greetings. “Well, then I must tell 
you myself that Frederick insisted upon 
resigning because I suggested that he 
should—well, perhaps make his toilet 
more conventional before lunching with 
an important customer.” 


“Oh, Mr. Peabody—the unfortunat: 
boy!” cried Frederick’s mother. She sat 
in her usual attitude of elegant correct 
ness and only her voice betrayed her 
emotion. 

“May I ask you, Mrs. Lodge,” went 
on Mr. Peabody, “have you observed 
anything—odd—in Frederick’s conduct 
lately—has he been irritable at home?” 

“He’s been inclined to be, if the talk 
came upon clothes.” 

“The men in the office,” Mr. Peabody 
pursued, “say he is what they call 
‘batty’ on the subject. I thought it 
just a young man’s fad, until his ex 
traordinary conduct this morning—and 
then, Mrs. Lodge, my eyes traveled over 
his clothes. Frederick has had a new 
suit made and he has had all the buttons 

ut upon the left side and the button- 
Leales on the right, while the sleeve vents 
are upon the upper instead of the un- 














THE 


side of the cuff.” There are some 
‘ings a man may not do in this world. 

derick wantonly and with malice 

rethought had done one of them. 

[he old friends looked the specter in 
he face again. Mrs. Lodge sat in her 
me polite pose, correct for a lady 
itertaining a visitor, but she shivered. 
“It may be nothing, nothing at all,” 
id kind Mr. Peabody, “but a young 

in’s freak—a practical joke, so to 
neak. On the other hand, Frederick 
1y be on the verge of a—a nervous 
eakdown. Mr. Emerson tells me that 
son of a friend of his saw Frederick 
nding on the corner of Main Street 
out three weeks ago laughing aloud at 
nothing. That in itself has no signifi- 
ince, but in consulting a physician | 
feel you ought to be in possession of all 
the facts.” 
‘But how make him see a physician?” 
vailed Mrs. Lodge. 
“T knew of a similar case where a 
oung man needed to be under ob- 
ervation, where a young physician im- 
personel a distant relative visiting 
from the West. Have you no distant 


elatives in the West, dear Mrs. Lodge, 


or the son of an old friend, perhaps? 
There’s a young fellow of my acquaint- 
a nerve specialist and—er—alien- 
ist, named Tarvis, for whom I could tel- 
egraph at once.” 

For Frederick the week that followed 

as one of high rapture. Eleanor and 
he planned how they should go West and 
begin life anew in a free environment, 
away from a convention-ridden com- 
munity. But with an ever- insistent 
clarity there came to Frederick’s mind 
the vision of how easy marriage would 
have been for him had he only remained 
with Peabody & Emerson. The wild, 
free West, indeed, was not what he longed 
for. All he had wanted was to have his 
neck comfortable in the little old East. 
\nd now see where this yearning had 
led him! Pe 

“Dash it all,” he would think to him- 
self, “I wish Eleanor wasn’t quite so 
idealistic,” meaning by this that her 
idealism closed the door for him on any 
retreat to his former position. When it 
came to a choice between marrying 
Eleanor at once and collars, there was 
no room in his mind for any doubt; but 
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she had first admired him for his free 
and haughty spirit, so there he was. 

He welcomed the arrival of an un- 
known cousin with enthusiasm. He 
hoped he’d prove a good fellow that 
he could perhaps talk things over with 
—not out and out, but in that deco- 
rous roundabout way in which youth 
communicates with youth. Tarvis and 
Frederick took to each other at once. 
Tarvis had a frank address, a merry eye 
and open face, and he accepted Frede- 
rick’s invitation to go to the theater in 
Boston with enthusiasm. 

By the time they were settled at table 
after the theater Tarvis knew him well 
enough to ask, “What made you get 
your clothes built with the buttons on 
the wrong side?” 

“Because I was a fool,” Frederick 
replied, with gloom. My collar hurt my 
neck, so I wore a soft one. The family 
raised such a row, | got a loose tie. The 
fellows joshed me till I thought I’d give 
them something to josh me about.””. Thus 
lucidly did Frederick explain his case, 
and he looked with small satisfaction at 
Tarvis, who leaned back and laughed and 
laughed. But as he spoke these words 
Frederick saw his conduct as the world 
—his world—would have seen it. 

During their talk the next morning 
Eleanor said, looking at Frederick shyly: 
“Do you know, there’s one thing I’ve 
always wondered, Fred, and that is how 
you'd look in a regular collar. You look 
so awfully sweet in evening clothes.”’ 

““You’re coming to lunch at the house 
to-day, aren’t you?” said Frederick. 
“Tl ‘put one on to show you. 

“Oh, will you, Fred?” cried Eleanor. 
“T’ve always wanted to ask you, but | 
was afraid you’d think I was disloyal.” 

“Pooh!” Frederick protested. “If it 
pleased you at all I’d wear one all the 
time—every day in the week.” 

“Oh, Fred!” cried Eleanor, showing 
both her dimples at once. 

Thus it was that that talented young 
alienist, Dr. Tarvis, entered the drawing- 
room just in time to hear Eleanor saying: 

“Oh, Fred, I think you're perfectly 
grand in collars like this. Don’t ever 
wear those old soft things again, will 
you?” 

To which Frederick replied fervently: 
“Indeed I won't.” 
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SE lifted rather wandering 
—|es)| eyes from our newspaper 
as one of our favorite 
authors came in, and 
said, “Either there has 
been a superabundance of 
murders ‘a season, or else the whole 
business of murder has begun to pall 
upon us. Here is a murder story, of a 
type which we would once have de- 
voured with avidity, but now we have 
scarcely stomach for the -scare-heads.” 
We held up the page which we had been 
listlessly perusing, and which the author 
glanced at with eyes as jaded as our own. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is a good mur- 
der—a good average American murder: 
four homicides and one suicide. It is 
even beyond the average; there is an 
uncommon, though not unprecedented 
completeness in the murderer’s turning 
the revolver on himself and expiring 
under arrest on his wife’s body after 
shooting her and their children. The 
opportune arrest is the novelty.” He 
had taken the details in from the scare- 
heads, and had no doubt received the 
same impression as ourselves, from the 
pictures which accompanied the narra- 
tive. ‘‘What do you think is really the 
reason you don’t care for it?” 

“Why, that is the question we were 
asking ourselves. Could it be the over- 
oublicity which seems to attend all the 
seen events of our day? We note in 
ourselves a similar indifference to the 
facts and faces in divorce-suits.” 

‘Isn’t it much the same sort of thing 
as to the over-publicity of it and in its 
psychological quality? In a way isn’t 
a din orce both homicidal and suicidal?” 

“It may become so,” we mused 
aloud, “by our straining a point, and 
imagining that the parties to it die to 
their old selves—are never the same 
afterward. But it doesn’t cover so 
much ground as a comprehensive mur- 
der. In a divorce there are only the 
husband and wife.” 
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“There are the co-respondents.” 
“To be sure, the co-respondents. B 
in the case of incompatibility and 
sertion and cruelty there are none.” 
“That is true,” the author admitt: 
“What are the other human eve: 
which you find yourself indifferent to’ 
We thought a moment. “Well, defa 
cations, with or without absconden 
do not move us in the old way. Ac 
dents, large or small, no longer ha 
their former allure; we rather shun thx 
than otherwise. They have a monoton 
the sinking of ships, the blowing-up 
steam or dynamite or the caving-in 
mines; or the collapse of buildings; 
the panic crush in burning theaters; 
the conflagration of cities; or the e 
plosion of ” powder-mills; or falls fr 


lofty scaffoldings; or fatal capsizings | 


rowboats; or death-wounds from un 
loaded guns; or Fourth of July celeb: 
tions: the list is long, but not so mu 
varied from year to year as to piq 
curiosity. The aeroplane has now con 
in to add its mortal precipitations fro: 
air-pockets, and its deadly mischanc: 
from breaks of every sort in its mecha 
nism; but its casualties have scarcely 
more claim upon our curiosity than th 
calamities of the automobile which dail) 
kills and maims those in it and in its wa) 


without winning the eye to the san- 


guinary record im the morning pap 


There is now and then an earthquake, 


but after San Franciseo and Messina, 
what earthquake can hold our interest ’ 
Somehow the facts have been overdone, 
or they have been too redly painted in 
the press. The pictures that accompany, 
them have added to their weariness. 
“Tt used not to be so. The time w: 

when a horror of any sort, physical o 
moral, had its specific physiognomy, its 
peculiar temperament, which one te- 
membered for days, weeks, even years. 
But now it has gone so far that one for- 
gets not only the present horror, but the 
horrors of the past.” 
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“Yes, that is true,” the author said, 
nd we saw the light of professional 
terest dawn upon his face. ‘‘Some- 
ng might be made of that.” 

‘In a short story?” 

‘Well 

Don’t say a two-number story! 
hey are never satisfactory. But what 

our idea?” 

“Oh, something very inchoate, as 

Suppose a man who has always 
| the habit of the morning paper, as 
have; and he weuld get to confusing 
successive horrors until he came to 
ieve that the reporters and editors 

e palming off the old ones as fresh. 

[hat could be one step. Then he comes 
 focgetsiin the disasters and sins and 
mes that he has battened on for so 
ng, or by a sort of psychological al- 
hemy he begins transmuting them to 
their antithetical events. A very hide- 
ous murder, like this one here, is remem- 
bered as a joyous birthday celebration; 
an extremely offensive divorce becomes 
a happy bridal with every circumstance 

f hope and promise; the collapse of 
sky-scraper has turned to the ieveulline 

a monument to a famous architect; 
the wreck of an ocean liner becomes 
the launching of a hundred-thousand-ton 
steamer rendered absolutely safe by the 
devices of science; a cruel defalcation 
survives as a millionaire’s devotion of 
his money to the welfare of the men 
who earned it for him. And soon. Of 
course, the thing will have te be very 
lightly treated, so as not to become me- 
chanical or academic.” 

“And what,” we asked, “will be the 
moral—the hidden lesson?” 

“Why, I think it would be more artis- 
tic to leave the reader to infer it. What 
would your own inference be?” 

“Well, you'll think us rather literal, 
rather prosaic, but what do you say to 
some such suggestion for the future of 
journalism as the gradual suppression of 
shocking news, or the compression of dis- 
agreeable facts to a small space in the 
type of the advertisements?” 

“The objection to that is that adver- 
tisements are now so charmingly written 
that many people habitually read them; 
| do, for instance; and a typographical 
resemblance in the disagreeable facts 
might lead one to read them unawares 
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“There is something in that,” we ad- 
mitted. “But the facts might be pre- 
sented without the meretricious attrac- 
tion of their scare-heads and the pic- 
tures of the dramatis persone. In the 
English papers you find murders treate d 
as events of very little general interest.” 

“That is true,” he said. “ But on the 
other hand divorces down to the last 
scandalous detail are treated as of the 
greatest importance.” 

“Then the question occurs, which are 
more depraving to the reader: murder 
cases or divorce ¢ ases?”’ 

“No, I thought the question was 
what kind of horror was remembered 
longest, or whether with the lapse of 
time one was distinguishable from an- 
other, or whether they were not finally 
convertible.” 

“Ah, that would be a curious in- 
quiry,” we said. “Perhaps in the ulti- 
matum of personality, here or elsewhere, 
there will remain of things that have 
happened only a dim impression, a sort 
of blur; or an impalpable dust, such as 
it is believed the journals of our day, 
printed on wood-pulp paper, will fall 
into in no very long time. This im- 
palpable dust of yester-decade’s news- 
papers may embody to the future some 
such record of our present life as is 
intimated in our more mystical moments 
now from a previous life. In the return 
of faith, when religion and science seem 
to be making friends again, the notion 
of pre-existence is coming into favor. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has the effect of will- 
ingly accepting it as evidence of our im- 
mortality. It is not a new thing; when- 
ever we work forward, or round to, or 
back to a belief in the life hereafter, we 
begin to believe in the life heretofore. 
Plato argued it convincingly; and in fact 
the one is as easy to imagine as the other. 
Our memories of that anterior immor- 
tality, which haunt us ‘like glimpses of 
forgotten dreams,’ are possibly such as 
will follow us from this world into the 
next—” 

““Ah, memories, memories!” the au- 
thor broke i “Do you recall what 
Tolstoy says in the reminiscences which 
he furnished his biographer Birukoff? 
‘Generally, people regret that indi- 
viduality does not retain memory after 
death. What happiness that it does not! 
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What an anguish if | remembered in this 

life all the evil, all that is painful to the 
conscience, committed by me in a previ- 
ous life. And if one remembers the good, 
one has to remember the evil too. What 
happiness that reminiscences disappear 
with death, and that there only remains 
consciousness, a consciousness which as 
it were represents the general outcome 
of the good and the evil. With the ex- 
tinction of memory we enter into life 
with a clean white page upon which we 
can write afresh good and evil.’” 

‘Wonderful! like everything he says. 
And do you believe that consciousness 

personality — can persist without 
memory?” 

“| am not saying that, at least not 
without an if. If we lived before this, 
and still persist individually without 
remembering anything more of our pre- 
existence than we do, it seems possible 
that we can live again as obliviously. 
But if Tolstoy’s hope isn’t true, his 
despair is. Remembering the sins that 
we can’t expiate with our remorse, that 
is che worm that dieth not, that is the 
fire which is not quenched, that, as Tol- 
stoy says, is hell.” 

We moved uneasily in our Easy 
Chair; it seemed that this awful despair 
must be true. All that we could say 
was, “Well, perhaps we haven’t lived 
before this.” 

The author went on: “Swedenborg 
says—I wish one could know whether 
Tolstoy ever read him; but he seems to 
have been ignorant of a vast number of 
things pertinent to the great things he 
was always thinking of—Swedenborg 
says that nothing is ever forgotten. 
Most things drop from the outer natural 
memory in the course of life, but there is 
an inner spiritual memory of all that the 
man did or said or thought. After the 
man’s death, when the angels are sent to 
recall him to consciousness in the life 
eternal, they ‘explore’ this receptacle 
for him, and make him know from its 
contents what he was and is. He is not 
so unhappy, though; he is not in the 
agony that Tolstoy felt himself in when 
exploring his memory; he goes freely and 
willingly away to the companionship of 
the good or the bad, which forms his 
heaven or hell. But as for the inner 
memory, absolutely nothing is lost upon 
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it or from it. For that reason the wh: 
of terrestrial literature exists in the sp 
itual world, and can be always 1 
there from the memories of those w!| 
have read it here.” 

This was too much. “And all th 
murders, divorces, suicides, defalcatio: 
disasters, which form nine-tenths of 1 
day’s news remain through eternity 
the memories which received them 
most unknowingly?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Then one ought to be more caret 
than ever of what one reads.” 

“Or what one writes. One ho; 
that one’s rubbish is forgotten by th 
who read it, and one seems for the m 
part to have forgotten it oneself. B 
to be brought to book in that fashi 
after death, really gives a new conc 
tion of eternal punishment. I supp: 
the verbatim remembrance of one’s by 
would not be bliss exactly, but on 
worst, one’s commonplace, one’s fal 
sentiment or cynicism, one’s wretch 
bids for sensation in the reader, one’ 
covert appeals to passion, to appetite, 
folly—perhaps one had better have 
face the recollection of theft or forg: 
or arson, or any of the many forms 
falsehood. In fact, untruth to natu: 
in literature is one of the worst forms o! 
falsehood. If remembering and suffering 
are one, as Tolstoy says, and if remem- 
brance is a condition of individual exist- 
ence hereafter, as Swedenborg implies, 
one should look to every word as anx 
iously as to every act.” 

‘You are talking now of literary art,” 
we made him observe, “but the inf- 
nitely vaster bulk of printed matter is 
not literature at all; it does not pretend 
to be that; it does not pretend to be s 
much as what calls itself journalism; 
is merely the report of daily events, cu: 
rent history, shapelessly flung togethe: 
without method or manner, and wit! 
no purpose except to seize and hol 
the reader. We have suggested that th: 
cruder and dreadfuler events should b: 
presented with the modesty of adve 
tisements, {and you remind us that a: 
vertisements are now too attractive! 
written; you propose instead a sort o! 
allegory in the form of a story, a fabl: 
of transmutation with no practicabl 
application to the circumstances.” 
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“But you, on the other hand,” the 
author retorted, “‘what do you really 
want? To be more interested in the 
things which you say do not interest us 
any longer?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Then perhaps you merely wish to 
know why you are not interested?” 

“That would be more like.” 

“Then I will venture two conjectures. 
One is that we are growing old, and that 
things no longer bite, as they used.” 

“Bite?” 

“Yes, on the mental palate. One 
day, after I began turning gray, I found 
myself at'breakfast with a contemporary, 
eating radish after radish with an im- 
munity from pain which we noticed at 
last. ‘These are radishes, all ght,’ | 
said, ‘but I thought radishes Dit.’ ‘So 
they did,’ he said, ‘when the biter was 
young. Now that the biter is old, they 
don’t. Even the horse variety of radish 
no longer bites; mustard itself scarcely 
brings the tears into my eyes, and I used 
to weep copiously from it.’ Upon re- 
flection 1 perceived that he was right. 
Probably those murders, accidents, di- 
vorces, Which are as Dead Sea fruit on 
our palates, insipid or worse, are of keen 
relish to those whom the radish, both 
horse and human, bites and the mus- 
tard forces to shed the unavailing tear.” 

“Well, we don’t absolutely refuse your 
conjecture. What is your other one?” 

“That we live in a world full to reple- 
tion of so many facts, the accumulations 
of our many years, that there is no room 
in it for current incidents. When these 
try to force their way in, they cause us 
not only that sort of weariness, almost 
nausea, which we have owned, but posi- 
tive suffering.” 

“Yes,” we reflected, “we really suffer. 
Then we ought to be glad that the 
defect, the fault, is in our palsied taste, 
our plethoric experience. Supposing we 
say that we find both of these conjec- 
tures of yours convincing, are you able 
to say that you find any great comfort 
in them yourself?” 

“Not the greatest. I don’t know 
that I’m myself convinced of them yet. 
One doesn’t like to be thought or de- 
clared old, even by oneself. I would 
much rather blame the order of events, 
their want of variety, their shameless 
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repetition of stale horrors. I should 
like to say that if this monotony of the 
facts in the newspapers continues, | 
shall have to begin reading their edi- 
torials.” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather extreme?” 

“It might seem so to the writers,” the 
author admitted. 

“Very well, then,” we said, “we have 
a confession to make. We were forced 
some time ago to begin reading the edi- 
torials.” 

**And well?” 

“Well, we found them not so bad as 
before we began reading them.” 

“They have improved?” 

*‘We don’t go so far as that. They 
are better than the news, though not yet 
so attractive as the advertisements. By 
the way,” we turned briskly to the fresh 
consideration, “we took up the habit of 
reading magazine poetry some time ago. 
You’ve no idea how not bad it is. The 
short stories may be praised quite as 
unstintedly. Do you suppose that we 


could venture upon the popular novels?” 
the author said, “I 


“1 don’t know,” 
never wrote one.” 

“That was why we asked you. We 
knew you would be so unprejudiced.” 

“T haven’t read them because | 
haven’t been able to write them,” the 
author replied. “‘But I have heard 
them talked over by those who have 
read them, and I should say they were 
a good deal like what has driven you to 
reading the editorials.” 

a Yh no!” 

“IT won’t be positive; but it appears 
to me that they repeat themselves— 
that they have no more originality than 
daily history.” 

“Why, but,” we expostulated, “‘it is 
only a few months ago that we strongly 
urged popular fiction to renounce itself 
and cultivate contemporary history in 
its different forms!” 

“T can’t help that,” the author re- 
plied. ‘‘ Now you find that it could gain 
nothing by doing that. Contemporary 
history is wholly lacking in original- 
ity, and you ought to be candid enough, 
upon the confessions you have been 
making to me, to withdraw your advice 
to fiction: to own that it cannot be drier 
or duller or more tautological than fact, 
let it do its worst.” 













} in "the stage which we 
have reached, that gives 
it so much the appearance 
s of looseness and confu- 
sion. It is not, as in physical evolution, 
a well-ordered complexity; we have to 
take account not only of such conditions 





as heredity and environment, but of 


those flowing from the freedom of the 
human will, resulting in a kind of dis- 
array impossible in natural phenomena. 
In the march of humanity the ranks are 
scattered, even those in the van swept 
forward in lines divergent or conflicting, 
while, of those following, the vast ma- 
jority seem massed together rather than 
in line, inert, sullen, or reactionary. 
The lack of organization is latent dis- 
order, more discouraging to progress 
than open reaction. 

To-day, through the wide diffusion of 
intelligence, the laggards in the march 
have, in various degrees, been quickened, 
becoming responsive to the leading cur- 
rents of its movement, and the disorder 
is more extensive and attended by a 

reater variety of disturbing casualties. 
Tn reality the disorder is lessened by its 
diffusion. 

We are fond of representing human 
development in terms of forward motion, 
as of an army ora procession. The élan 
vital is not signified in its true nature 
by such metaphors. The changes which 
make for humanism, however intense 
the creative activities involved, are more 
like what takes place in chemical solu- 
tions or in organic growths than like the 
onrush of a torrent. They are human 
and therefore dramatic, both subjec- 
tively and in outward representation. 
But even in the drama there is leisure. 
The actors take time to dress for their 
parts, and then wait for their cues. 

For the moment we will take our cue 
from their dressing. For, whether we 
look at human life as a procession, a 
pageant, or a drama, its investment is 
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objectively its most impressive featu: 
not merely to the eye, but to the mind 
in conception, memory, and imagin 
tion. It is the dress of action as 
thought, and we call it habit. It is t! 
insignia of class and office; the outwa 
note of the changing fashions which i: 
dicate passing whims of fancy,—the no 
also of the deeper turns of dispositi 
and tendency. To say that costume co: 
notes custom and that symbolism is th: 
investment of faith and philosophy 
but to follow the line of thought mad 
vividly familiar by Carlyle’s Sar 
Resartus. 

Though we do not wish entirely 
ignore these subtle correlations and 
must indeed frequently recur to then 
linking manners with morals and with 
things deeper than formal ethics, 
closely in the interpretation of preser 
tendencies as we would if considerin 
those of any past epoch, yet the out 
ward and visible investment of the living 
human drama in any period has an 
interest on its own account and for its: 
alone, else so many people would 
care for archeology; and this interest 
is one of the strongest stimulants of 
our historic sense. For the majority 
of mankind, certainly of womankind, 
clothes are more interesting than th: 
philosophy of clothes. While the bod) 
is more than raiment, the raiment is 
more in evidence, be it ever so diapha 
nous, and is usually the object of mor 
attention and solicitude. 

For some time the peculiarities o! 
feminine attire have been the occasion 
of a solicitude to moralists that is not 
exactly like that which the Puritan feels 
at the revival in the community of 
sensuous scheme of life that he has un 
wisely and unnaturally repudiated. Th« 
concern is farther-reaching, more broad 
ly ethical, these current phenomena be- 
ing associated with others in the past, 
like those of zsthetism in the last 
generation, which seemed to threaten, if 
they did not actually lead on to moral 
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disintegration. The new. fashion in 
dress was judged, too, by things which 
came along with it, more minatory and 
repugnant to delicate taste and sound 
judgment, like the tango and turkey- 
trot dances and suffragette atrocities. 
We are forced by it into an ethics of 
clothes and, we may say, into a philoso- 
phy of them, when we find it even corre- 
lated, though most illogically, with form- 
lessness in literature, with post-impres- 
sionism and futurism in art, and with 
inattention to religious services. 

[he correlation with anything like 
formlessness is surely illogical, for it was 
the old fashion in dress which the new 
has displaced that made woman seem 
limbless, making a point of formlessness. 
[he new style defines the form, making 
the most of it. It is there that the 
complaint against it really lies; it seems 
like a reversion to paganism—that is, to 
the classic paganism of the Greek and 
Roman, and to the Christian who ad- 
heres to the primitive type of his faith, 
that reversion means going to pieces in 
a corruption like that which the zealous 
Israelite imputed to the whole Gentile 
world, and which the early Christian 
believed could only be blotted out by the 
conflagration of the planet. 

We are very far from that first reading 
of the Gospel, which so soon had to be 
translated into another meaning more 
conformable to its spirit. When it was 
found that the earth was not to be 
destroyed within the first Christian gen- 
eration, the words of the Master came 
back to His followers with a truer in- 
terpretation. They had plenty of time 
for the establishment and even for the 
organic embodiment of the new culture 
which was being cherished in their 
hearts and was unfolding itself to their 
minds. Christianity had leisure, even 
for the conversion of the world. 

This leisure meant the assimilation as 
well as the conversion of the pagan 
world. Confined to its original Eastern 
habitat, Christianity as an ascetic social 
organization (a contradiction of terms) 
would soon have gone to pieces. It 
owed its integrity, in “lasting habita- 
tions,” to union with the world rather 
than separation from it. This union 
was “‘for better, for worse,” and the 
fact that it was not ruinous to Chris- 
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tianity, but rather the upbuilding of 
both itself and society, is the most con- 
vincing illustration of its eternal power 
and truth. 

Thus classic paganism and the Roman 
Empire, which were themselves doomed 
to disintegration as the two great en- 
tities of the ancient world, were the in- 
dispensable conditions of the organic 
integrity of Christianity, the dominant 
power of modern life and society. There 
were values of paganism, intellectual, 
esthetic, and practical, which Chris- 
tianity could assimilate advantageously, 
and without danger so long as its life 
grew out of its own central principle; 
and this assimilation enabled it to mold 
the Northern races into a finer human- 
ism than if it had met these races with 
only its Oriental, its Semitically de- 
rived investment. These same North- 
ern races, Christianized, while they par- 
ticipated in the immense benefits of 
the Renaissance and of Catholic cos- 
mopolitanism, by their reaction against 
these, in insisting upon their own na- 
tionalities and vernaculars, contributed 
their part in the sane constitution of 
modern Christendom. 

So long as Christianity lives and 
grows from its central principle of hu- 
man sympathy, we need not fear because 
of the disintegrations incident to so 
changing and fluent life as we of to-day 
are living. Accordingly, when one sounds 
a note of alarm as to the disintegrating 
tendencies of current thought and feel- 
ing, such, for instance, as comes to us 
in Professor Santayana’s Winds of Doc- 
trine, he must begin with Christianity 
itself, showing how through its own 
modernism it 1s going to pieces. To es- 

tablish his position, the Professor pos- 
tulates a Christianity by its essential 
character and principle so separate 
from the world that to blend with its 
currents involved its own destruction. 
Such a Christianity would never have 
even attained any integrity to be dis- 
solved; it would have been a dissolute 
ecstasy in the beginning, doomed to an 
early and fatal disillusionment. In his 
treatment of current philosophic tend- 
encies, Professor Santayana is more at 
home, and there is no extant treatise in 
this field so replete with brilliant but 
genial irony. 





In standing for clearer 
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analysis and definition and for the ob- 
jectivity of truth, his criticism will ap- 
peal to many minds bewildered by 
whatever is indefinable and seeking some 
fixed and tenable stability against the 
flowing currents of modern thought and 
sentiment; indeed, it might lead to some 
revision of detail by those he antago- 
nizes, but hardly to recantation. 

For ourselves, we look for stability in 
the fluent rather than in the fixed; and 
there are disintegrations which stimu- 
late our hope rather than excite our 
apprehension. 

But our well-dressed woman and what 
she wears has been too long neglected. 
She certainly stands for something defi- 
nite, at least for a costume that is clearly 
defining. To see it at its best we should 
give it a natural environment, such as it 
would have at a gay lawn party, where 
it should show itself in a variety suiting 
the matron and the girl of all ages. 
What a delightful surprise if the spec- 
tacle suddenly burst upon the vision of 
one seeing it for the first time, having 
by some happy seclusion been saved 
from the observation of the crude and 
awkward stages through which the new 
style had passed before reaching this 
fascinating consummation. Then there 
should be lawn-tennis playing alongside, 
showing how fitly the new fashion lends 
itself to freedom of movement. Surely 
girls at play never before seemed so 
supple, so altogether charming. One 
recalls the Greek maidens who freely 
took part with young men in the races 
and other athletic contests. 

Is our satisfaction, from this gracious 
disclosure of beauty in its own outline, 
too hedonistic and more befitting a 
pagan sensibility? But the effect is 
quite different from any which actual 
paganism at its brightest ever pro- 
duced. Everything esthetic in pagan- 
ism, in its Greek type, at least, was 
sharply and nakedly definite, while here 
the illusion is perfect in its veiling. 

The new fashion is not only alluring, 
but so sensible and in every way prefer- 
able to that which it has displaced that 
adverse criticism of it is based not so 
much upon antagonism as upon appre- 
hension. The moralist is reasonably 
afraid of what may follow from a direct 
appeal to the senses—the effect is so 
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vividly real. To him the moving-pic- 
ture show seems far more dangerou 

and to be more rigidly censored, than 
the most realistic novel of passion. H, 
insists that but for the recent changes 


in feminine costume the new style of 


dances and “‘trots”—which, even if h 
could bring himself to call graceful, hi 
cannot refrain from calling vulgar 
would never have been thought of 
What is to come of it? he asks, concern- 
ing every new allurement, as ‘he did 
century ago concerning the minuet 
That is why we are not permitted 
unalloyed satisfaction in any vivid fresh 
investment, however innocent in itself. 
We must consider its tendency and 
its correlations. If Rossetti depicts vis- 
ions beyond our dreams we are diverted 
from them to behold the sequel of im- 


pressionism in the repellent decadence of 


the zsthete and the insane vagaries « 
the extreme “ futurist.” 

A tendency, especially a modern tend 
ency, is not a single stream; it is a 
complex of many currents from differ- 
ent sources and taking various direc- 
tions; and even as a whole it seems to 
have halts and recessions, or if in som: 
eminent and leading strain there is a 
steady advance, other strains seem lax 
and feeble or else violently discordant. 
And there are many ways in which mod- 
ern society suffers change. Some move- 
ments break up riotously, while others, 
deeper and more determinant, pass like 
summer into autumnal divestiture for a 
new springtime investment. There is an 
infinite complexity of disintegration for 
the integrity of Christendom, its quick- 
ness of life and ever-increasing purpose. 

Therefore we do not fear change. 
The promise of its rising side is not be- 
lied by any fault or decrepitude of its de- 
cadence. The apparent formiessness in 
modern life and literature, like that in- 
tuitionalism in philosophy against which 
Professor Santayana most vigorous! 
wields his Damascene blade, is an essen- 
tial feature of the investment in which 
content dominates contour; it is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Christianity as 
contrasted with classic paganism—of a 
culture which is informed by the spirit 
and which recognizes the miracles and 
mystery of life. It is not a sign of de- 
cadence, but of creation. 
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The Idiotic Inventions of Professor | 
B. House 


BY BARRY GILBERT 












THE CHRONOMATIC GOLF-BALL 


OW queer it is that no one sees 
H Che daily opportunities 
About his path, to put his name 
Forever in the Hall of Fame! 
If nothing else the Prof. had done 
Inventively, except this one, 
For this the name of “House” should be 
Embalmed throughout eternity. 


















The golfer who in jungles tall 
Has pawed and hunted for his ball 
Five minutes, as the rules allow, 
Without success, no longer now 

Need hunt a bit. He sets the clock 
Imbedded in the ball. The shock 
Upon the plunger makes it start 

\s through the air it flies. The part 
On top’s a bell. The hand is set 


































. The 


, 
knife’s as harmless as a sp 





To give the player time to get 
To where the ball is lying and 
Five minutes more, before the hand 
Explodes the bell, and if by then 

The ball’s still lost beyond your ken, 
A loud alarum fills the skies 

And leads you where your golf-ball lies. 











- CHRONOMATIC 

\ COLF-BALL THE SAFETY KNIFE 

” D — DIAL Bae HE Safety Knife, as all may see, 
P-PLUNCER fo Will have wide pop-u-lar-i-ty. 
B—BELL ieag 








How often at Delmonico’s, 

Or other places where one goes, 
Some boob, imperiling his life 
By swallowing his table-knife, 













“A loud alarum fills the skies” 
Vo.. CXXVII.—No. 761.—100 
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Low, high, or intermediate speed 
May each be had as one may need. 


Just shift the cat, and not the gears, 
In case the cat fatigued appears, 

While should the motor yowl and bawl, 
The pipe removes the caterwaul. 





NATURE'S TRUE BATH 
HE nearer that one can conform 
To Nature’s ways, the nearer norm- 
Al will one be. So we are taught. 
The Prof. elaborates this thought, 
And offers to the world a path 
To health and vigor, Nature’s Bath. 






The elemental forces each 
Has fullest play. The ocean beach 

Is reproduced. One sits on sand. 
Cyclonic blasts come from the fan! 
From overhead a torrent pours{ 

As bad as any out-of-doors, 

While all around the bath-tub’s rim 

A lusty deluge squirts with vim; 

The crashing thunders loudly roll, 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole! 





gs May lake a Cal-nap or a@ snooze 















Some city boor or rural dunce, A tempest rages—such a rain, 

By fearful gastronomic stunts, Such blinding, dreadful hurricane 

Has made us all affrighted feel As wild Valkyries never rode- 

And spoiled the pleasure of our meal! All reproduced here—a la mode. 

For such as these, night, morn, and noon, ‘The primal forces have full sway 

The Safety Knife’s a perfect boon. Exactly as in Noah’s day. 

Insertion much beyond an inch Upon you Nature pours her wrath, 

The bar prevents. We need not flinch. And when you’re through, you’ve had som 
He cannot cut, or scratch, or jab hath! 


His throat or palate. He can’t stab 
His tonsils. All are quite immune. 
The knife’s as harmless as a spoon. 


Thus Science daily problems reaches, 
And quietly good manners teaches. 


















THE CATELECTRIC FAN 
WICE ten Niagaras every day 
Of cat-power’s lost and thrown away. 

A frightful economic waste! 

A master mind the problem faced— 

A wise and scientific man— 

And soon devised a simple plan 

To utilize this mighty force 

(A second Samuel F. B. Morse). 

A simple and a useful plan— 

The Wireless Catelectric Fan! 






With two cat-power, one at ease 
May have a cool, continuous breeze; 
May take a cat-nap or a snooze, 

Or, poet-like, may woo the Mews. 








“The primal forces have full sway” 
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rTHE SLIDEOSCRATCH 


Py scratch a match may seem to you 
very simple thing to do. 

But oF s because you've failed to see 

How hard it can be made to be. 


Che principle that up till now 

All have employed has been, somehow, 
To move the match. The Prof. has long 
Condemned this principle as wrong, 
loo simple e’er correct to be 

In scientific theory. 

A much more complicated plan, 

And hence more scientific, than 

Che present one, would be to scratch 
Che rubbing surface on the match. 

A stroke of genius this device, 

As every one will recognize. 


STRATECETRAP RPS e 
Showing Inter ior ff ' \rerectnens Jor seng) 

om . Insert the match. Drop the handle-bar, 
And hold it firmly. Pull the car 

Along the runway toward the right. 
The friction will the match ignite. 
Reverse the handle. Lift the catch. 
Undo the clamp. Remove your match. 


, % 
caicn A one needs strat-e-gy 


THE STRATEGETRAP 

HE fly’s as nimble as the flea. 

lo catch him one needs strat-e-gy. 
All learned men now recognize 
This principle in catching flies, 
But strange it is that no one but 
Professor House has ever put 
[he principle to actual test 
lo thus exterminate the pest. 





(Directions for Using) 


The fly, before him, sees “Come In.” 

Quite curious, he does, and then 

Begins the spiral round to climb, 

And gets more curious all the time! 

Upon the platform now he rests. 

Then to the top. The slide he tests; 

Beholds a trap-door!! Carefully 

He passes through. The ladder, he 

With confidence descends. And now 

In jocund mood, for he knows how, 

T he second tri ip- -door joyously 

And jubilant he opens. He “ The friction will the 
Climbs down the ladder number two. 

He finds a third door, and steps through 

Complacent and without a care. Some day Professor House will take 
But ah!!! There is no ladder there!!!! A fortnight off and try to make 

No Strat-e-gy did he expect. Some betterments that ‘will result 
And so he falls and breaks his neck!!!!! In methods still more difficult. 


* . ” 
match ignite 
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Misapprehension 
ITTLE Jack’s mother was very fond of 
flowers, and he delighted in bringing 
them to her. One day he ran in with a 
great armful of white roses and violets. 

“Why, Jack,” said his mother, in con- 
sternation, “it’s a wreath; where did you 
get it?” 

“T got it off the door-bell next door, 
mamma,” answered little Jack. “I guess 
they put it there ’cause they didn’t want it 
any more.” 


The Peace Movement 

HE Sunday afternoon quiet of the elder 

members of the Reynolds’ family in the 
living-room was broken in upon by sharp 
words from the den adjoining. 

“You sha’n’t hang it there!’ 

“T will, too!” 

“Tl take it down!” 

“T won't let you!” 

“T will, too!” 

“You won't!” 


His Day Off 


By this time mother and older brother 
interfered, preventing a tussle. Whi 
mother was settling the dispute, older 
brother brought the cause in to the rest of 
the family—a beautifully illumined Sunday- 
school card bearing the words “‘God is Love.” 


Friends 
RS. W. (at the matinée): “Well, I de- 
clare, there’s actually somebody in t! 
world plainer than I am! Look right ove: 


yonder— But, no—see if you can find her 
Mrs. Y. (after searching diligently): ‘| 


can’t find her.” 


An Unselfish Motive 
HEN little Margaret passed her plat 
the third time for chicken her mother 
said: 
“My dear, you must not eat so mu 
chicken. I am afraid you'll be ill.” 
“Well, mother,” said Margaret, “I’m not 
eating this because I want it. I’m collect 
ing the bones for Fido!” 
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Force of Habit 


WO traveling men reached a small place 

in Alabama late one evening and found 
that there was no room to be had at the 
otel. The proprietor did not want to dis- 
ppoint them, as they were regular patrons, 

he told them that he would send some 
bedding over to an old church he had just 
bought and make them as comfortable as 
possible there. 

About midnight the whole town was 
startled by the furious ringing of the church 
bell. An old colored man was sent by the 
proprietor to see what was the matter 
Soon he came shambling back. 

“Massa Boss!” he exclaimed. ‘Massa 
Boss! Jes’ cam’ yo’self. ”“Twan’t nothin’ 
but de gemmen in pew twenty-six ringin’ fo’ 
a drink!” 


Introspective 

l a “tea” four-year-old Jack was con- 

suming more candy than his mother 
thought wise. 

But “Jes’ one more piece, muvver,” he 
pleaded. 

“Well, one more peppermint, 
his mother, indulgently. 

Jack picked up a chocolate. 

Jack, what did I tell you?” reproved his 
mother. 

With a radiant smile Jack turned 
to her and chirped, “‘ Maybe, jes’ 
maybe ‘is has pep’mint inside.” 


cc »ynced ed 


The Supply Failed 


'EARS ago it used to be the cus- 
tom of the country folk to work 
out their taxes by boarding the 
teacher, which meant that from 
time to time he was supplied from 
various quarters with food. 

One day a boy named Elisha An- 
derson sought the teacher and said: 

“Say, teacher, my pa wants to 
know if you like pork?” 

“Indeed, I do,” was the reply. 
‘Say to your father that there is 
nothing in the way of meat I like 
better than pork.” 

Some time elapsed and there was 
no pork from Elisha’s father, a fact 
that in no way surprised the teach- 
er, for the old man was known 
throughout the country as a tight 
proposition. Nevertheless, one af- 
ternoon the teacher asked the boy: 

“How about that pork, Elisha, 
that your father promised me?” 

“Oh,” answered the boy, “the 
pig got well.” ‘ 


THOMAS: 
one of them to be swep’ up an’ burnt.” 
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Forearmed 
R. COOKE was a traveling man, and was 
slightly injured in a railroad accident. 
One of the officials of the road went to. his 
home to break the news gently to Mrs. 
Cooke. 

“Madam,” he began, “be calm! Your 
husband has met with a slight—that is to 
say, one of the drive-wheels of a passenger 
locomotive struck him on the cheek, and—” 

“Well, sir,” interrupted the woman, “ you 
needn’t come around here trying to collect 
any damages of me. You won’t get a cenz! 
If your company can’t keep its property out 
of danger, it ‘ll have to take the consequences. 
You should have your engines insured.” 


Granny Shay 

WENT to call on Granny Shay. 

I took some honey and some tea, 
And said I hoped that she was well. 
She said she was obliged to me, 

And that she’d soon be eighty-five, 

And felt as chipper as could be. 

And so, to be polite, I said 

“You don’t look more than eighty-three.” 

“Humph!” said Granny Shay to me. 
Louise Ayres GARNETT. 


Mistress: “ Watching the leaves fall, Thomas ? 
Rather a sad sight, isn’t it?” 


“ Turr’ ble, mum, turrble ; ev'ry blame 
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Mr. ** She 
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, , 
turned up her ni 


Buu 


”” 
mine. 


when I asked her to be 


” She Ce rtain ly d d l 


Mr. Cottier. 
antage over you in that respect.’ 
Barren Ground 
7LIZABETH and Amelia were chatting 
about a young man whom they both 
knew. 
“T can’t make anything of young Ralston, 
he’s so stupid,” said Elizabeth. 
“Why, I don’t think so,” said Amelia. 
‘He has a lot in him when you know him.” 
“Has he?” rejoined Elizabeth. ‘Well, 


then, I’m sure it’s a vacant lot. 


Noisy 
RS. MARSDEN’S only recommendation 
to society was the great wealth left her 
by an uncle. 

“*T attended the new theater last evening,” 
she announced to a member of the smart set, 
whom she happened to meet one morning. 

“Indeed!” said the social leader. 
“How are the acoustics of that 
theater?” 

“The what?” queried Mrs. Mars- 
den. 

“The acoustic properties?” 
plied the other woman. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Marsden, 
quickly—‘“‘the acoustic properties. 
Why, do you know, it struck me 
they were rather gaudy.” 


re- 


As He Liked It 


RS. KING was not accustomed 

to marketing, and knew noth- 

ing about it. One morning, shortly 
after the return from the wedding 
journey, she called at the market. 
“You may send a nice piece 





of roast beef,” she said to tl 
butcher. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. 
“And,” went on the youl 
woman, with emphasis, “plea 
have it very rare. My husbar 


prefers it that way.” 


Rapid Transit 
“NAR. LANE called again t! 
morning, sir,” said the n 
office-boy as Mr. Stuart enter 
the office. 
“Did you tell him I’d gone + 
Europe, as told you to, Fi 
ward?” asked Mr. Stuart. 
“Yes, sir,” answered the bo 
“T told him you started this mort 
ing.” 
*That’s a good boy,” said Stuar 
“And what did he say?” 
“He wanted to know when you'd | 
back,” replied Edward, “‘and I told hi 
‘after lunch,’ sir.” 


Something Needed 


ITTLE Emily was playing 

with her dolls. 

“Mother, I want some water in a bowl,” 
she said; “I am going to christen m 
doll.” 

“T wouldn’t do that, dear,” replied th 
mother. “That would be trifling with 
sacred subject.” 

“Well, then, give me some wax to waxcin- 
ate her with, mother,” said the little gir! 
*“She’s old enough now to have something 
done to her.” 


one morning 


** Say, mommer, I got the job. Tx 


, : . ” 
week an a uniform wid brass buttons. 
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Encumbered 
XOBERT had two little play 
\ fellows who were spending 
fternoon with him. They 
began boasting about 
r parents and belongings. 
Mv father,” bragged Robert, 
soing to build a fine house 
a steeple on it. 
[hat’s nothing,” exclaimed 
iis, scornfully. ‘‘My father 
iust built a house with a 
gpole on hey 
herman, who had been listen- 
intently, was silent for a 
ment, then burst forth, tri 
phantly: 
Gee, that’s nothing. My fa 
is going to build a corking 
use with a mortgage on it.” 


The Real Thing 
VOE LKER was very fond 
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ve 

‘Y* of trout fishing, and each 
vear tried to have at least a week 
of good sport. The day before 
start on his 
vacation his wife, 

joyously, entered the 

room, extending toward her husband some 
sticky, speckled papers. 

“For goodness’ sake, Laura,” he exclaimed, 
“what on earth are you doing with those old 
fly-papers?” 

“Why, I saved them for you from last 
summer, Jeff,” she replied. ‘ You know you 
said you always had to buy flies when you 
went fishing.” 


he was to 
looked - for 
smiling 


long- 


A Definition 
HO can describe a caterpillar?” asked 


the teacher of a group of young natur« 
students. 


“An upholstered worm,” spoke up one of 


the youngest in the class. 


The Hero of the 


I was little Ruth’s first time at a ball-game, 

and she was intensely interested in the 
different players. It was plainly seen, how- 
ever, that the catcher, with his mask, breast- 
protector, and big mitt, was the hero in her 
admiring eyes. 

“Which player do you like best, Ruth?” 
asked her father. 

The expected answer, expressed in an un- 
expected way, came without hesitation: 

“T like him best—that big man wif the 
dog face on.” 


Team 


“How m 


‘TT “ah ge 
Ten cents; and don’t forget that you 


7 
icn 


are vou 


d 


me a nickel—this 1s a Dutch treat. 


The Reason 
ME. JENCKS was: visiting in the country, 
and near by lived a centenarian. One 
morning Mr. Jencks strolled over for a chat 
with the old man. 
“To what do you attribute your longev- 
ity?” inquired the young man. 
“To the fact,” replied the old man, con- 
clusively, “that I never died.” 


He’d Go With Her 
HEN little Philip and his mother took 
a trip to the mountains the car was so 
crowded that there were only two vacant 
seats, facing each other. She placed Philip 
on one seat and sat down opposite, saying, 
“Mamma will ride backward, as it does not 
make her sick.” 
Philip immediately began to cry, and the 
mother, much alarmed, asked if he were sick. 
“No,” sobbed Philip, “but I don’t want 
you to go backward, mamma; I want to go 
to the same place that you go.” 


Destructive 
ANN; aged four, accompanied her mother 
to the butcher shop. As she saw the 
sawdust-covered floor she exclaimed, “Oh, 


mamma, how many dolls this butcher has 
broken!” 








|"M very fond of certain days 
[hat come around each year. 
lhere’s July fourth, I love to praise 
it for its pleasures dear. 
And Christmas Day is sweet to see, 
But past all shade of doubt 
Che Day of all the Days to me 
Is Susan’s Sunday out. 


Chere’s no one in the kitchen then 
‘| oO watch and ward the cake 

Chere’s no one by to stop me when 
A slice of pie I take. 

There’s nobody on hand to mar 
My joy with sudden shout 

W hen I get at the cookie-jar 
On Susan’s Sunday out. 


The place is quiet as can be, 
And on the pantry shelf 


Stand rows of sweet preserves for me 


lo go and help myself. 





The Day of Days 


BY FOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The cat’s the only one I know 
Who’s anywhere about 

When at the marmalade I go 
On Susan’s Sunday out. 


My father’s reading hard up stairs, 
And mother’s at her nap, 

And sister’s w alking out somewheres 
With some good-looking chap, 

While I am sitting cool and calm 
Far from the noisy rout, 

Up to my neck in currant-jam 
On Susan’s Sunday out. 


On New Year’s Day and Christmas Da 
I always get my share; 
Thanksgiving Day is very gay, 
And Labor Day is fair; 
But not a one that I can find 
Is worth a Brussels sprout, 
Or holds a candle, to my mind, 
To Susan’s Sunday out! 
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The Arrowplane 
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Painting by George Harding Illustration for “* Australian Bypaths” 


TAKING THE TRAIL TO THE GOLD-FIELDS IN THE EARLY DAYS 





